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CARVED WOODEN CUP FROM THE BAKUBA, KASAI DISTRICT, 
CONGO FREE STATE. 
and slif^htly enlarged.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Oongro Art. With Plate A. Joyce. 

On a Oarved Wooden Oup from the BaKuba, Kasai District, i 
Oonso Free State. By T. A. Joyce, M.A, I 

A large ethnographical collection, comprising a great number of specimens of 
unasoal interest has already resulted from the labours of the expedition, under the 
leadership of Mr. £. Torday, still in the Congo Free State. That part of the 
doUeotion which is illustrative of the art of the BaEuba people (or, as they should 
more properly be called, Bushonge) is especially noteworthy, and of that series the 
specimen figured herewith is one of the most remarkable. This wooden cup, unfortu¬ 
nately somewhat damaged, was obtained in Misumba, a village of the BaNgongo 
sub-tribe of BaKuba, from an old fetish man, who stated that it was of great age. 

The cup is carved from solid, hard, dark wood; it is vase-shaped with hemi¬ 
spherical body, and stands on a circular foot; it is furnished above the hemispherical 
portion with a well-marked shoulder, above which is a curved lip, the curve approxi¬ 
mating to a semi-circle ; the edge of the lip extends very slightly beyond the shoulder. 
Tbe cop is elaborately ornamented with patterns in relief as follows :—Four lizards, the 
scales, indicated by lozenge diaper, are carved in high relief on the body of the vessel, 
disposed at equal distances, their tails touching the stem, their hands reaching to within 
a short distance of the shoulder; the space between esich pair of Lizards is 611ed with 
three series of continuous loop pattern on a ground of minute lozenge diaper; along 
the ed^ of the shoulder runs a band of zigzag and line pattern divided into panels ; a 
broader band of similar panels, alternating with panels of lozenge diaper, encircles 
the concave portion of tbe lip ; vertically across this concave portion, and at four 
intervals round tbe cup not quite equidistant, extend four weevils of the genus Brachy- 
cerus, arranged so as to alternate with tbe lizards below, their heads pointing alternately 
up and down. These are carved quite free of the lip, touching it only at two points 
respectively a little below the rim and a little above the shoulder ; they are covered 
with lozenge diaper. On the foot, directly below each weevil, is carved a trapezoid panel 
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in high relief, filled with lozenge diaper ; round the rim of the foot are four continnous 
loops, separated by triple mouldings. The dimensions of the cup are as follows :— 
height, 123 cm.; diameter of lip, 117 cm. ; diameter of foot, 81 cm. 

As said above, the owner of the cup asserted that it was of great age. Of course, 
the statements of natives on this point are not trustworthy evidence, but the fact is 
clear from a glance at the specimen ; in fact, in none of the other carvings obtained, even 
those of which the ornament has nearly disappeared by wear, does the actual vrood show 
such evident traces of age. I think it may be concluded that the cup is a genuine 
“ antique *’ in the limited sense of antiquity which can be applied to objects from savage 
Africa. Another point of interest lies in the fact that the carving of this cup evidences 
a-greater mastery of material than any other woodcarving obtained in what may be 
termed the “ provinces ” of the BaKuba kingdom ; the shape is remarkably graceful 

and symmetrical, and is 
one proper rather to 
pottery or metal than to 
wood: the continuous 
loop pattern is, on the 
contrary, obviously de¬ 
rived from textile art ; 
while the trapezoid pro¬ 
jections on the foot arc 
decidedly reminiscent of 
jewel work. On the 
whole the shape of the 
vessel distinctly sug¬ 
gests European influ¬ 
ence, just as the ornamen t 
of the body suggests the 
art of Benin. But it 
is impossible to find in 
this neighbourhood even 
the remotest traces of 
direct European influ¬ 
ence earlier than the 
comparatively recent 
date of Wissmann’s vi¬ 
sit. Of possible trans¬ 
mitted influence at a 
far earlier date I have 
a trace in the volu¬ 
minous notes collected by the expedition. This question will, I hope, be discussed 
fully in the ultimate report of the expedition; at the present time I can give no more 
than a few bald statements, omitting the evidence on which they are founded. 
CultoraUy the BaKuba face the west; from this quarter was introduced the game 
tnancala, tobacco, cloth-embroidery, &c., as early as the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; this date can be fixed with almost absolute certainty. According to the native 
account much was learnt from the BaPindi, a people whom we know to have been 
directly or indirwtly in contact with the Portuguese of the early seventeenth century ; 
so it is impossible to deny that there is a possibility of some faint shadow of 
Portuguese influence having been transmitted to the BaKuba. But it can have been 
no more than the merest shadow. 
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Id coQsideriog the oruamontatioD of the cup in detail there is hardly a featore 
which does not seem to belong to the indigenons local art, and there is, moreover, one 
which appears to be peculiar to it; I allude to the weevils round the edge. This insect, 
often conventionalised almost beyond recoguition, and nowhere else in so naturalistic 
a form, occurs on more than 50 per cent, of the large series of carved boxes collected 
by the expedition. The insect is evidently likened in the native imagination to a 
human head with high bulging forehead, and it is called Muiu Jatnbi^ the head of 
God. In some of the conventionalised examples of this pattern, it is intereatiug to 
note, features have been added to what is in reality the thorax of the insect, which 
is supposed to represent the facial portion of the head. In conclusion, I will add 
that the apparent discrepancy between the photograph and restoration with respect to 
the position of the weevils relative to the enrve of the lip arises from the fact that 
these weevils are not disposed at regular intervals round the cup, and the restoration 
and photograph show different aspects. The cup is now in the British Museum. 

T. A. JOYCE. 

Totemism. Lang*. 

Linked Totem*. By A. Lang. A 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Seligmaiin for his explanations (Man, 1906, £ 

100). My difficulty was caused by his use of the word “ clan,” which I have only 
known as applied to the clans of tlie Highlands, on one side, and, on the other, 
erroneously, to totem kius. The paper of R. P. de Marzan has only added to my 
perplexities, for ho uses the words “ tribe,” “ clau,” and “ family ” as equivalents, and 
applies them all to the same community, which also contains a ** subdivision ” with a 
totem of its own.* 

The remarks of Dr. Rivers on Fijian totemism (Man, 1908, 75) are perfectly 
lucid, if T rightly understand him as moaning totem kin,” or ** totem clan ” when be 
writes “sept,”—a term of very vague sense. 

Fijian totemism, however, is remote in social characteristics from the unique 
and most interesting variety di.scovered by Dr. Seligmaun in South-East British 
New Guinea. There, if I understand him, society is organised on a hitherto unheard-of 
model. 

In Fiji, as I conceive Dr. Rivers to think possible, the totem of the trU>t is 
parallel to the African tribal Siboko, or sacred animal; and is, as he suggests, the 
original totem of the kin of the chief, imposed by him on the whole tribe. It has 
no exogamous influence, and, as food, it is tabu to all members of the tribe. “The 
smaller divisions which may possibly be the representatives of exogamous septs” (in 
my terminology “ totem kins ”), “ have also their special sacred animals.” Thns every 
member of the tribe has at least two tabu animals, the tribal (originally the ebiers) 
and that of his own “ smaller division ” (originally his totem kin, but now no longer 
exogamous). I do not understand that to each member of the tribe all the tabu 
objects, of all the smaller divisions in the tribe, are oqually tabu : in any case none 
of these objects marks the exogamous limit The Fijians have no totemic exogamy. 
Meanwhile the causes of the “ linking ” of the tabu objects, or totems, are clearly 
explained. Let it be added that the Fijians have male descent. 

Very different is the state of society in South-East British New Guinea. Here, 
as 1 gather from Dr. Seligmann’s reply to me, the “ clan ” is the “ unit,” and 
the clan is a local community, for it usually, though not invariably, has “ a geo¬ 
graphical name,” not a totemic name, though some “ clans ” bear the name of one of 
their totems. Descent is through females, and the “ clan ” is exogamous. “ Every 

• Antkrojpcc, Vol. 11. Part 8, p. 403. 
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iodividuftl of a particular clan has the same linked totenjs,” four in all^ if the clan 
has four. 

As to the exogamy of the clan Dr. Seligmann writes, “ There may also be a dual 
“ or multiple grouping of the clans, but I must ignore this here.” Now the “ clan,” 
being exogamous and local, must marry out of its four totems, and therefore out of 
its locality, like the Kurnai. With whom do its members intermarry ? Apparently 
into one or more other “clans,” possessing totems which are not its own totems. If 
so, the intermarrying “ clans,” for purposes of marriage law, are phratries, whether 
only two phratries in each case, ns in Australia, or three or even more, as in some 
American tribes. 

Thus it is as if, in the Dieri tribe (exogamous, with female descent), the phratry 
Kararu had but four totems, carpet snake, crow, kananguru seed, and bandicoot; 
while phratry Matteri had but four totems, cormorant, Markara fish, dingo, and 
caterpillar; and as if each member of either phratry belonged to all four totems of 
that phratry. We must also suppose each phratry to be locally apart from the other, 
as the New Guinea clous are local communities. This local separation of phratries 
occurs in some North Central Australian tribes, as these have descent through males. 
How it can occur in New Guinea, where each exogamous unit or “ clau ” reckons 


descent through females, I am unable to conjecture. 

I am anxious (as it has been laid on me to write an account of totemism for 
a work of reference) to know whether I have correctly interpreted the ‘Statements 
of Dr. Seligmann. It is obvious that as each “ clan ” may not marry into itself, and 
into its own totems, it must marry into one or more other “ clans,” or exogamous 
local communities; and I presume that no man or woman may marry a person who 
owns even one of his or her “ linked totems.” The “ clan ” of South-Hast British 
New Guinea is certainly very unlike any community that has hitherto been spoken of 
as a “ clan,” and I suggest that we should call it by the native name for such a social 
aggregate. DANG. 


Totemism. Seligmann. 

Linked Totems in British New Guinea. By C. G. Seligmann^ M.D. Q 

It would be possible to reply to the particular points raised by Mr. Lang’s v 
note in sufficient detail to enable him to utilise my account for the “ work of reference,” 
but to do this would need so many lengthy explanations and reservations that it 
seems that my best course is to send to Max sufficient extracts from my worked-up 
material to make clear the chief peculiarities of the totemism of South-East British 
New Guinea. To this end I will describe the conditions I found at Wagawaga, a 
Milne Bay community. 

I must preface my remarks by stating that the dwellings of the communities of 
this part of New Guinea are arranged in scattered groups (at Wagawaga they are 
spread over a frontage of about 1,000 yards) which I call hamlets. The members of 
each hamlet, excepting people who have married in or been adopted, are closely related 
by blood, and are, in fact, a somewhat extended family group. Thus the householders 
of each hamlet are, or should be, of one clan, but in the community there are many 
hamlets belonging to each of its constituent clans, though each hamlet has its own 
name and exercises a considerable degree of autonomy. 

Omitting certain immigrant folk who are still looked upon more or less as 
strangers, there - are three clans in Wagawaga, the names of which are Gluhoi, 
Modewa, and Hurana.' Each of these has at least one bird totem, with, in each case, 
a linked ^h, snake, and plant totem, all of which are called pianaw ^ The hamlets 
and totems of each clan are as follows : — 

CO 
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Clao. 


Hamlcte. 



Totems. 



' Bird. ] 

1 ' 

Fish. 1 

Snake. | 

Plant. 



f Kanabwahi 

Whaivohai (crow) 

Ijti (skate). 

Geurtihoi. 

Ohieku 


j 

Suaiaro 

aa<l 




Oaruboi 


Kasaiaunra 

Wagawaga 
^ Wagawaga pnpuna 

Jioi (reef heron). 




Modewa 


' Duria 

Modewa 

Tabarawa 
. Dobuapa 

Slai (Paraditea 
raggiana) 

and 

Xvlokulo. 

KuraH. 

Jifiia idai- 
idaga. 

iiodau.. 


1 

r Hehego 

WiHioiki (a hawk). 

BaKibahi. 

Gib adi. 

Daberima. 

Hurana 

1 

i 

t 

j 

1 Taradin 

Horana (of Waga- 
l waga) 






Excluding the immigrants already alluded to, there is a dual grouping of the 
Wagawaga clans into tveo clan-groups, as in the following scheme :— 


Clan. Clan-Ghoup. 

Garuboi - - _ - Gamboi. 

Modewa ) ,, , 

t - - - - Modewa. 

Hurana ) 

This dual grouping of the clans regulated the terms by which each individual was 
addressed, while formerly it determined who shonld take part in the cannibal feast 
held to revenge a fellow villager killed by a hostile community. Further, until 
recently it determined a particular form of exogamy, but with the extinction of war¬ 
fare and cannibal feasts within the last few years the dual grouping has so fallen 
into decay as to be largely ignored in the regulation of marriage, although totem 
exogamy is still quite generally observed.* 

No man or woman might contract mamago with a member of his or her own 
clan-group, nor might any individual marry a member of his or her father’s clan. Thus 
Ipunesa, a man of Modewa clan, might not marry into either of the clans Modewa or 
Hurana, since these composed his own clan-group. Nor might he marry into the clan- 
group Garuboi (the other clan-group of the Wagawaga village-system), since this 
contained but one clan, Garuboi, to which his father belonged. Henoe, Ipunesa, in the 
old days would have necessarily married out of his own village-system.^ But, ^sides 
the limitations above referred to, there was, and still is, the very real limitation imposed 
by consanguinity. How far this extended was never clear, but it certainly seemed that 
third cousins might not marry. 

At the present day the clan-group restrictions above mentioned have broken down, 
but it seems that marriage between individuals of the same clan never occurs while 

• These clan-groups resemble phiatriea, .in that a man may not marry a member of Ws own 
clan-group and may marry a member of the other clan-group of his community If that clan-group be 
not barred to him by its being the clan-group to which his father belongs. I tend to the 

clan-groups as originally phratriee, which, as the importance and avoidance of the father s totems 
became marked, ceaaed in a very large number of instances to be inter-marrying groups, altbongh 
the old prohibition of marriage within the clan-gronp to which the individual belonged persisted, 
t The communities of Milne Bay intermarry quite freely. 
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the prohibition of marriage into the clan of an individuare father is still equally 
observed, as are the rules of consanguinity. 

It seemed that men were not usually considered to partake of any of the qualities 
of their totem birds, fish, or snakes. 

There are no totem shrines, and no one was supposed to have particular influence 
over the birds or otlicr anironls which are his totems. There does not seem ever to have 
been any ceremony which had for its purpose the increasing of the totem, nor was there 
any tendency for a man to tame and keep his totem birds as pots ; in fact, it was said 
that the keeping of pets was a recently-introduced habit learnt from Europeans. 

It was clear that at Wagawaga a man showed more regard for his father’s totem 
than for his own ; that is to say, there was very much more ceremonial avoidance of his 
father’s totem than of bis own. It was alleged that a man might kill and even eat his 
own bird totem, though it seemed uncertain that he would eat it. In any case it may be 
noted that the bird totems of Wagawaga are birds that are not commonly considered 
good to eat, and that, even where this is not the case, the uatives of South-Eastern New 
Guinea are not keen hunters of birds except such ns provide feathers for dancing 
ornaments. It was said tlist a man would catch and cat bis own totem fish, and there is 
no doubt of the accuracy of this information. It was further stated that a man would 
not hesitate to kill his totem snake if it lay across his track, or to destroy his totem 
plant whenever it was convenient to do so. 

On the other hand, it was clear that no Wagawaga man would eat or destroy bis 
father’s totem birds, or would even approach a fire at which they were cooking; 
further, if n roan saw his father’s totem bird being killed he would go away for a short 
time or remonstrate with the killer, but he would not fight him nor quarrel with him, 
and, with the exception of not touching the dead totem bird, he would show no special 
regard for it. If in fishing bis father’s totem fish were caught the fisherman would ask 
one of his companions to remove it from the net, but he would not suggest that it 
should be retiumed to the water ; on the other hand, he would not touch or eat it. A 
man respected his father’s totem snake and would seek to avoid it; he would certainly 
not kill it. 

The relation of a man to bis father’s totem plant was less clear; it seemed that he 
would generally avoid injuring it. A number of Modewa men whose fathers were of 
Ganiboi clan agreed that they would not injure their father's totem plant okioki when 
met with when in the bush ; but they said that if it interfered with' garden-making 
.they would destroy it. This partial avoidance of a father’s totem plaut did not, in the 
case of okioki, extend to lying-in women, whose diet for some time after parturition 
consists of a decoction of yarns and okioki fruit or leaves. It was repeatedly and 
independently assorted that every woman, no matter whether okioki were her own or 
her father’s totem, would eat this food during her puerperiura. A man would not marry 
a woman with the same totems as his father, and one informant stated that all women 
of his father’s totem were “ half mother ” to him. In the old days he would not sleep 
with a woman of his father’s totem, nor should he sit close to her when visiting the 
girl-house (potuma) ; but in spito of this, and although in the old days no one would 
marry a girl of his own totem, some of the bolder or more amorous meu would sleep 
with such girls. Nowadays this condition of things has changed and prenuptial 
connection is not even slightly limited by the old clou rules, and, although this conduct 
is not considered rigidly correct, no objoctiou is ever raised ; certainly the non-observance 
of this rule was considered too small an infringement of the clan laws to bring any 
harm on the lovers or their kin. A man would eat his wife’s totem fish as he 
would his own, and the same rule applies to the wife’s treatment of her husband’s totem 
fish; it was said that a man would be no more and no less frightened of his wife’s 
totem snake than he would be of any other snake in which he had no special interest. 
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No man would wear the feathers of his father^s totem bird, although ho would 
not hesitate to wear the feathers of his own totem bird. Indeed, those are his usjaal 
ornaments, and there is a feeling that it is specially appropriate that a man eliould 
wear the feathers of his totem bird, although he is not even theoretically limited to 
their use. The most commonly worn feathers were those of the cockatoo ; witli 
these the much rarer feathers of white individuals of the reef heron (6ot) were worn 
when they could be obtained. During the toreha ceremonies the older men of the 
community would wear round tlieir heads two, three, or er\’en four hornbill beaks. 
A man would wear these beaks if his own totem were the hornbill, but on this, as on 
other occasions, would avoid coming in contact with the bird or its feathers, if the 
hornbill were his father’s totem. Another instance of the avoidance of the feathers 
of a father’s totem bird occurs at the xoaiapa ceremony, when bird-of-paradise feathers 
are worn by all who have not fathers with that bird as totem. Similarly a man whose 
father’s totem is the reef heron will avoid wearing the feathers of the rare white variety 
of this bird ; wl\ile a man, whose father’s totem is the cockatoo will not wear this bird's 
feathers, bnt substitute feathers of white individuals of the reef heron when these can 
be obtained. No information concerning the origin of bird, fish, or snake totems could 
be obtained, but a rather trivial legend accounting for the origin of plant totems exists.. 

Totem birds, snakes, and fishes arc commonly represented upon bouses and canoe 
prows, and upon lime spatnlre and net floats, and, in fact, upon practically all the wooden 
utensils and ornaments of the folk of South*Eastcrn New Guinea and the neighbouring 
archi]>elagos. These carvings are, however, executed by any man who has the necessary 
skill and art, and it is certain that no man is limited in his designs to the use of his 
own totem or the totems of the man for whom he is carving. In many places, including 
Milne Bay, certain totem aninials have passed into art, and in this connection their 
limitation to a particular group of people has been forgotten entirely. Thus,'aIthough 
the dominant patterns of a district or village may be derived from an animal which is the 
totem of only a few people in the village or district, and although it may be recognised 
that the pattern really does represent the totem of a small group of people, it is 
nevertheless used indifferently as a means of decorating the houses and utensils of folk 
whose totem it is, and of those entirely unconnected with it. 

In the vast majority of cases of cannibalism in the M^ssim district the eating 
of human flesh was part of a ceremonial and solemn act of revenge which it was the 
duty of each community to observe on behalf of its own members killed and eaten by 
other communities with which it was at enmity.* The individual or individuals eaten 
in revenge for a fellow villager who had been eaten by the folk of a hostile community 
wore called maia or maiha ; and the clan organisation of the community profoundly 
affected this cannibalism as is shown by the following summary of an instance occurring 
a few years ago. 

It became known at Maiwara, a community at the head of Milne Bay, that a 
Wagawaga canoe was about to^ visit Basilaki (Moresby Island), so three canoes pul 
off quietly at night and an ambush was formed behind an island called Seraumi, close 
to which the Wagawaga canoe would pass. The ambush was successful, and the 
Maiwara men drove the Wagawaga canoe ashore where the majority of its crew took 
to the bosh, leaving, however, two prisoners in the hands of the man of Maiwara, 
namely, Eeori a man of clan Garuboi, and Bonadiero, a girl of about ten belonging to 
Modewa clan.f The captors tied up their prisoners and flung them into one of the 

* lu a sxnallcr nomber of cases human flesh was undoubtedly eaten for the pleasure it aflfonled, 
and complete strangers were commonly killed and eaten; bnt there was, of course, no large or 
x^nsLant supply of food of this kind. 

f Koori was a man of Wagawaga hamlet; bis father, who had .as bird-totems tiai, the bird of 
paradise, and kulokulo, came from Bogohodu in the buab behind Discovery Bay. 
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Maiwara canoes, which leisurely sterted home, taking care to pass Wagaw^a on the 
way. When opposite Wagawaga the Maiwara canoes approached to within some 
200 yards of the shore, the majority of their crew drumming, shouting, gesticulating, 
and blowing conch shells. Then they halted and gave the dance be$a or borin us^ 
on such occasions. Their captives were made to stand up' and stripped naked, while 
the girl’s petticoat and the man’s perineal band wore waved in the air by the captors, 
who yelled the names of the prisoners and detailed how they would be cooked and 
eaten. Bonadiero cried and made repeated efforts to escape ; Keori appeared to those 
on shore to be resigned. Wagawaga was wild with anger, but nothing could bo done, 
and when the Maiwara men had amused themselves enough, they paddled on to them 
own village, where Keori was duly eaten after the usual preliminaries which I shall 
describe when considering the death of the Maiwara man, who was afterwards killed 
in revenge for him. The girl was not injured, but was ^opted by one Taumaia, who 
did not, however, keep her long, for shortly afterwards, at a big dance, some Rabi 
guests kidnapped her and restored her to her own folk.* 

At Wagawaga talk ran high and revenge was determined, but nothing was done 
for some six weeks ; then canoes and weapons were prepared and the necessary feast, 
ogatara or /orum/i, was held, without which no party could seek for maiha. 

Near sundown the war party started, the men being fully armed and provided with 
drums and conches, called hiviorgo^ made of Cons and Triton shells. They set out in 
ten canoes, each of which was stated to bold from twenty to thirty men, and, paddling 
quietly, they entered the Maiwara river, reaching the village abont midnight. landing 
noiselessly they surrounded and rushed a clubhouse, from which, however, aU the inmates 
escaped with the exception of a man taken prisoner by one Rcrenia. This man was 
securely tied up and thrust into the canoe. To avoid a possible wunter-att^k the 
attacking party took to their canoes and gained the mouth of the river as quickly as 
possible, where they lingered till daylight, when with beating of drums and blowing of 
conches they danced besa^ replying with shouts and insults to the Maiwara men, wo 
from the safety of the shore were heartily abusing them. Then the canoes returned 
triumphantly to Wagawaga, where their captive was pitched into the shallow water, 
speared by as many men as could reach him, and dragged ashore. The greatest care 
was taken not to kill the captive, for it was necessary that he should be more or 
less severely wounded by the next-of-kin of the man for whom revenge. was l^ng 
Uken. In this instance Bakaiya, the brother of the dead man, who was not a 
member of the war party, slashed him across the shoulder with a tomahawk. If Keori 
had no brother his aue (maternal uncle) would have inflicted the wound, and if, as 
rarely happened, he was mortally injured at this.stage it was looked upon as a 
regrettable mishap. As soon as the tnaiha was dragged to land the next-of-kin 
of the man whose death was being revenged made a considerable present, called 
guduy to the victim’s' captor. In the instance narrated Bakaiya paid Rerenia one 
ceremonial stone adze, one shell disc (sapisapi) necklace, three shell nose ornaments, 

. one'boar’s'tusk, one pig, and one bagi. It seemed clear that Rerenia received these 
. thin^ not because he had given the ogatara or led the attacking party, but because he 
, had, himself. taken a prisoner who would be maiha for Keori. 

The, victim was then dragged to the stone circle {gahana) of the clan which was 
reserved for. cannibal feasts. There he was enveloped in dry cocoanut leaves and 
Mashed jto.,the .tree (usually a cocoanut) which always stood in these gahana ,^o. 

burnt. : *.. - i: . v ir* 

* ' ‘After ^e *bluing the victim’s captor made a return present to the'next-oi-km 

of ' the' na an*' for /whom maiha was taken. Thus Rerenia gave Bakaiya a bagi. 

'• I am lndrt>ted:t6 Mr! fi. L. Oiblin foe pointing out that Taumaia'is-n^ strictly a personal 
name bat literally means payer or redeemer imd-is derived from tos», “mau,V and to-pay. 
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The of Keori ^vhO) as was cusEonaftririj liatl helped Bftkaijh to malca ap the ^du 
received nothing fmin llereniA. It has alieady l>een atated that a dual grouping of 
the elans existed hj which Mcwle^va and Hnrana could not intertnacr'Vt but together 
thej formed the clan group which intermarried with Graniboi or with other clans outside 
the Wagawaga comTT!i;ETiitj+ When 7naiha was taken for a WegawAga man, the dual 
grouping was adhered to^ but iu the opposite aeusej neither individuals of the 
{ntennarrying clan'groiip nor those belonging to outside clans might take part in the 
feastj winch we? strictlj limited to the dead man’s clan-group. The same limitation 
applied to the right of entry into each clangs cauuihal pa/uEnn. Hence the maika taken 
for Keori was eaten only hy Garuboi men, had Keori been a memhor of cither Modewa 
Or Hiirana clan, Garuboi would have ahstained from eating his maiAoi, but both theae 
okus together forming the clan group Modewa would liave shared in the feaat. It 
follows that iu no instance should the father or the paternal relatives of the dead man 
for whom Trmihd was exiMited^ take part in the cannibal feast, and this was found to 
be the cage. On tho other hand} a mother would eat her sou's mozAfl, as would all 
relatives on the maternal aide. Further, no one would sat a man of his owu killing or 
a prieooer he had takeu^ though it was eaid that he might eat a man of his own or even 
of his father's clan killed or captured by ftcother individual. C. G. SELXGMAKK. 


FolMore, Blackman. 

The Fox as a Birth-Amulet, By Aylviard M. Blmhtmtij 3.A. J 

In the Jut AgyptUeh^ Spreteke (December 1907, p&gc TS) 

Dr. Borebardt publiishns an article on the sign ^ hi^ showing hy two cai^efully worked 
examples} the ona of an early aud the other (Fig. 1) of a late period} 
that it is made up of the skins of three foxes. The skins in these 
examples are complete and hs-ng by the mouth to a handle of some 
material such os leather (?). Among the paiutinge, on the Lnsidcis of 
the wooden coffins of the Middk Kingdom, depicting the outfit for 
the deed} Dr. Borchardt finds in a few instances an object apparently 
made up of the hides of foxes. Its name m^-t is written above it, 
and in ona case a small gloss by the sidci reade “ A m4-[t] iu hie 
right houd,^^ 

From these examples and inetancos 
tails fastened iu a- handle arc shown 
carried iu the hands of men and 

women. Dr. Borchardt concludes that tho sign ^ is 

a sort of fly-flap, the name of which Is the femiuiue 
word m^-t}- producing the word-sigu value m&. The 
commonest use of this sign ia for writing the verb miy, 

“ to give birth to.” 

From October 1907 to April 1908} when acting as 
jiSflletaut in the Aroheedogical Survey of NnhiS} in the 
course of the work between Shallal and BIh el-' 

Kakbshch] 1 came aerose two instances of dead foxes 
used ns charms, which may, perhapS} throw another 

light ou the reason wlsy the sign ||| was used as 

a word-sign for miy, to hear. 

The first example (Fig. £) comes from G^di, a 
small village some few miles south of Shelial and on Fio. 
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the o&J 5 t bMik of the river. Ov^ftr ihe door of the forecourt of the Omdah^a houae 
Tvaa aaepeni^ecl ftn ontiro fos. During conversAtlen with the Omdah on one oecMion 
I enquired why thia animal wm liiiug over hii door, and be in formed me it was a 

eharm. After telling him of 
similar practices in iDngland to 
show I was not laughing at htm, 
Z asked what were its special 
virtues, and he replied that it 
was an amulet that especially pro¬ 
tected the women of the honse- 
hold, preventing miacarriageSj 
□Jid helping them in labour. 

In a small village not far 
north of Jdilb el - KalahsLeii, 
Overlooking the little temple of 
Thfehj, there was a hoeiso with 
three foxes, lying at fall length 
with extended foreJega, on the flat roof above the door (Flg^ 3 )h 

On qneatienia^ the occupants I received an answer similar to that of the Omdub 
of Godi. 


r 


I 



rt appears, thereforej from these two inetances, that the itiodcrn Nubians use the 
-fos as an amtilet for protecting woraeu in pregixancy and ehild-birthn 

It is a possibility that Fig. 1 was a birth snmlot, its use os a fly-flap being 
secondary, and receiving the name lu^-c owing to its similarity to, or rather identity 
as regards materials witli, the former. 

I put this forward as a Suggestion only. There are other cases of the survival of 
old Egyptian usages in Nubia, such as the method of grinding corn (Fig. i, and see 
JSam Hassan L, Plate 12). 

It may be noted that 
the Old Kingdom form of 
the deterruinativo of mdy, to 
^bear, later a woman giving 
birih to a child whose bead 


and arms protrude i 

where occurs in place of 

the child, possibly a case of 
the woman with the birth 
amulet bcaido her to help her 
in labour (?!') 

But, as Dr. Borcliarclt 
remarks in footnote 6 of bis 
article, this may he only a 
combination of the woidg *' to 
hear,^’ and the sign of a 
woman. For a similar example see Griffith, on f3;‘*to carry," Piahhetep 1, p. H. 

It .jB perhaps worth , referring to the fox- or jackal-headed spirits, the B;w Nhw, 
which'are repreaeoted in the birth-scene at Detr el-Bahari. (Navi He, Z?tir cf-5oilart. il 
PI. 51.) 

N.B.—The animal wsa named wLd by the Omdah of Godi. 

AYLWAED M. BLACKMAN. 
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REVIEWS. 

Aii»ica: Cong-o. Jolmston. 

George Orenfeil and i/ie Congo. By Sir Hirry Johnsfton. LoitUou ; Hut- C 
cluaaou, 1908. Two Vols. Pp, ivitE + 497 ; xx -J- 49B-990. 24 x 16 cm. 3 
Price 30 j. 

Probably no Eiiropeuti hftjfi ever hful better opportniiitj of study iug the Congo 
peoples than the late G-Borge Greufelt. At one timo and another lie osplorei nearly 
every one of the Cougo^a navigable fributarieSj aod his ncquaiataucc with the Conge 
territory, whtcii lasted until bia deatli in July^ 1906^ began at a thne vrlien the Congo 
nadvea were ao little inftneuced by European a that Ise ivas frequently naked to aftll 
Ilia Kru servants for eaunibaliatic purpoaca, and has all unavatliugly stood by open 
“ graves and tried to prevent the living being buried with the dead/^ Although 
GrCi^felL's jonmala, lettcra, and mcmerauda form tbo framework on which the book 
is written, Sir Hurry Johiiatou has used the Opportunity to place on record miich 
information that ha has derived from other souroos. He has itacd the records of 
the Britiah Baptiat Missiounry Sneiety, and has obtained infonuation from the 
Hev, Laweon Forfeitt, Mr, Emil Torclay, and otliera^ in order to elucidate, amplify, 
and hupplemeut the inronuntlon gathered by Crenfe]]. 

Tlie rceult ie a oompilattou of the moat important data concerning the Congo 
temtory and its inhabibanta. Nearly half the book—^almost all the second volume, 
in fact—ia devDte<l to a mass, and a aomewhut bewildcritig mass, of ontbi'opologicaJ 
matter, eoucerning a great variety of jjeoplcs of very diffei'ent atages of culture, from 
tbo [lOnjurtUc pygtnfqa to the greatly superior Hamlticlsod MaDbettu. So groat a 
number of iicoples come under reviexv, peoples wbos« customs differ aufficiently to 
render separate notice uccesaary, and yet are sulfleiently similar to make separate 
uotiiic tedioua, that parts of the book arc necessarily somewhat bcavy reading. 
Sir Hurry Johnston would have made the book lighter if he hud geuetaliecd more, 
aud devoted moi'e spnee to comment and specnlatioUn He ba^ chosen instead the 
less popuiur and infinitely more valuable course of laying before tbo reader the 
“ raw material ” of his subject, to the l.oas of tbosa who read for amusement wnd 
the gain of the serious student. 

To the anthropologist, perhaps, the most valuable feature of tbo book is the 
opportunity it giv^s of comparing one tribe with auether, 'of tracing the evolution 
or decay of various customs, ajcid the growtli of arts, crafts, and institutions. The 
most primitive form, of tommereo praotised . in the Congo basin, for instance, is a 
form of the world-old ailont trade carrietl on between tbc pygmies and their more 
powerful neighbours. Among irnoro advanced tribes we find barter, the trade media 
used being articles of defiuite value sack aa salt, smoked fish, spear heads, and 
shtlls. From commerce ■ of this kind has grown the use of ainall grass mats, that 
passing from hand to band becoiuc fio tatteretl that they come to have nd more 
intrinsic, value than bank notes, but retain their theoretic value as media of exchaage. 

The range of culture indicated by the construction of diveUinga ia vory wide. 
The mo^t advanced type is that of the Mnfibettu, whoiio build[nga surpass those of 
any Other tfibo in Central Africa in aijo, arrangement, and rlehnese of decoration. 
The most primitive la tliat of the Balomotwa and Baiianga, who live in natural 
caves nud artificial oavorus. On the Upper Lualaba are found strougly fortified 
subterraucan dwellings, the plftu of which has features that rcsoinble tbe fortified 
pit-da'cl lings (Niekirk ruins) diacovered in Ma^honaland by Dr Hnndall-Mofjlver. 

Of food tabus some are inexplicable and dependent on the whim of the doctor 
who attends a child^e birth, otbers are apparently attributable to some half-forgotten 
totemic observance. Some tribes will not eat hnll frags lest their cyos should bulge 
like those of the fro^. Certain kioda of food, usually the most deleetablc, arc forbidden 
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to worn an ’who violate tliis aolfifishly-imposod tabu on tlie elj. Women ftccuBtomed to 
espresn abhorrence at the idea of eating human fleah have confesseJ to Mr. Tordaj that 
they often took their share under cover of darkness. Among the Bambab, the members 
of A cla&s named Muri, that aeems to be the relic of a former aristucraeyj are forbidden 
to cat human flesh. Among tlie Bayan^i human fleah ib forbiddeo to chiefs.* 

Of secret aociefiesj guilds^ and brotherhood!! there is a great varietythough their 
influence h declining under -European and missionary influences. Tliq bond that unites 
ion^e of those is the gratification of aonsual or morbid desires, anch as hemp’Smokiug, 
corpse*e£iting^ Atid sesual iudiilgeuce, Otlier societies exist to comb&t thees vicoES. 
An intevesfing feature of fho Ndemho (Iiiitjatiou) Society is that initiates are supposed 
to die and eome to life again. During the period of initiation, in order te emphasise 
the complete change that takes place iii their lives, initiates behave as if they belonged 
to BDothor world. They speak a secret dialect* pi'etend not to Muderstand anyth Lag that 
is sahl to them, and are immune both from justice and from all moral restrictiona. 

* Cannibalism is among some tribes f50 commonplace that a speculator will take a 
carefully fattened slave into the market place and arrange for tbe disposal of each part 
of hla body by retail before hilling him. Among other tribes it Is confioed to cercaiu 
secret societies or practised as a fetishUtIc rife. Among the Relub* only members of 
the BakaiizanzL sect are cannibals. They eat stolen corpses witb many fornnalitEes* one 
of wbicb is to imitate the actions of the hysna as they eat It would be Interesting fo 
know whether they do this La order to justify tbeir loathsome behaviour, or whether 
they eat human flesh from, an inexplicable desiie to resemble byrenas. 

The book contains iuteroating notes on the connection bet’ween polygamy and 
physical dcvelopmeDt, on survivals of marriage by capture (mock and real}* the origin 
of the blood-brothorbood caremony* methods of eignailing by drum beats, &c. One 
would like to know more about the picture ’writing, evidence of the existence of which 
Beenas to be famisbed by carved pieces of wood fonnd in the cataract region of the 
Congo. Some of the games played present startling parallels to the parlour gomes to 
which wo submit at CbrJstmae time. In Congo folklore there are two etorJes to 
account for the mortality of the body. In another the chameleon challenges the 
elephant to a race and steals a victory by precisely the same dodge as that by which 
Uncle Remns^s Brer Terrapin defeated Brer BabbiL The hook is lulmirabiy arranged 
and beautifully illustrated, but one wishes that sorne indes: system had been devised to 
assist the reader in usibg the very complete ethnographical map of the area covered 
hy Bantu, sembRaatu, end Negro tribes. RALPH DURAND. 


Itellgrion. Abrahams and others. 

Selifftan^ ATinsni and Modern ;— II 

(1) Jftidaism^ By Israei Abrahams, M.A. London: Constable, 1907. 0 

19 X 12 cm. Pp. 107. Price U. 

(2) the AncicTii Iteiigiofi of Japan. By W. Q-, Aston* C.M,G.* D.Lit. 
Same publishers, siae and price. Pp. 83. 

(3) iTjftc jffythoiapies of Afjictsnf Afexico and By Lewis Spence. Same 

publishers, size and price. Pp. 80. 

The high Level' of scholarship and criticism established by Messrs. Constable's 
Kdigions Ancient and Mod^.rn is fully maiutaiifred by these latest contrlbntioae to 
the series. 

{!) Nothing could be more satisfactory than the Judaism at Mr; Abrahams, who* 
himself a JTew* bandies the subject not only with competent knowledge* as might be 

*. Portn^eoe cbrouiclers record that Che kin^ ot the Mazimba, a cannibat tribe that davaatated 
thg north' bank of the Zambesi in 1 G'd£, did net sat human fltfah in drdeiF he didEfer^t from 
hta TObjecta’'’ 
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expcebed, but yrith. a. singular absence of prejudice Tvhicb take* the reader almost hj 
surprise. Suck an attitude^ not of iruJlfferecicej for the personal element may still 
be read between the Knee, but of pbilosopliio impiutiallty, was possible only for a 
tbonghtful student capable of standing outside Ids subject and couteinplatiiig it from 
an absolutely objective Btandpointn How rare such oases are may be inferred from the 
statement often made that Thuoydidcs fs the one Imparttal historian I One is almost 
tempted to add^ and Mr. Abrabama is the one imperii al reUgioua writer [ At any 
rate this unbiassed spirit carries him far enough to “ admit that Islam has absorbed 
and purified the Jewish Moiiotheism. lalaiu has certainly a pure creed ; it freed 
itself from tbe ontanglemeuts of autbropornerpbic metaphors and cotieeptioiia of God, 

“ which are apparent in the early strata of the IJelirew Bible, and from which 
Judaism, because of its reverence for the Bible, has not emancipated itself yet.’' 

The reader feels that he is safe in the hands of a guide who can write thus when 
be comes to deal with the later phases of the subject, and it Is the later phases that 
are m&ioly diBcussed in this ideal monograph. Its starting point is taken, not at soy 
pre- or post-eTcillc period, nor even at the capture of Jerusalem by Titus, but at its 
last capture and deatruefciou by Adrian after the aappresaion of the revolt headed by 
Bar-Kakhba ahout a.d. 134-6. It wm then that the Jews ceased to he a nation, and, 
while preserving a large meaturc of racial purity, sank to the position of a religious 
fiect. dispersed in small isolated communities over a great part of tl^e known world. 
Hence the author h here concerned, not with tbe origin and evolution of Judaism 
through the early stages of animism, totcmlam, and polydemoiusni, to moaolatry or 
benotheism and pure monoLheiam, but with the legacy bequeathed to it from the past, 
a legacy which is a real syncretism of most diverse beterogeoeous clomoDte, Herein 
lies the speeia) merit of this essay, which shows in luminoua language that iu the 
present Judaism notliiug is forgotten, all tbe old crudities and traditions are reverently 
preserved and merged in an incoherent system esseiitlally illogical, iuconeistent, and 
full even of contradictions. God, in the early literature a ^tribal uou-moral deity, 
" was in the later literature a righteous ruler,and “ Judaiani took over qb one 
individual body of aacrod teacbiiigs both the early and tbe later literature in which 
** these varyiDg ooncoptions of God were enshrined, Judaism, in-short, included for 
“ the Jew all that bad gone before." Hence “in the Jewish theology of all ages we 
find the moat obvious contradictions. There was no attempt at reconciliadon of 
“ such contradictions. They were juitapoGed in a mechanical mlituro, there was no 
chemical compound, . . The Jew transferred the chaugelessiiess of God to men's 

“ changing ideas about him. With ebildlike naiveii he accepted all, he adopted all, 
^ and he syncretised it all as best he oonld into the loose system in which Pharisaism 
“ grafted itself. The kgaey of the post thus vias tbe pash'' The whole essay it hut 
a lucid exposition of theBe axiomatic truths. 

(2) The ohscure subject of the Japanese national r^igion, comineuly called 
could not have been placed in better hands than those of Ur. AfttO'U, whose whole life 
has been lived mainly in a Japanese cnvirontnent. In dealing with Shinto ae a wbol* 
he shows clearly that, despite its Chinese name (Cb, Shinto “ Jap. Kami no Michl - 
Way of the Gods''), it baa no special relation with tbe Chinese or, indeed, with tbe 
Korean, the Siberian, tbe Polynesiau, or any other religioue flystem, hut is, on th& 
whole, an iudependeut development of Japanese thought.” This, however, does not 
carry us very far, aod when we road that the extremely vague term, ie alike 

applicable to such impersonal beings as tbe BO or 800 myriad gods of the narioual 
pantheon, and. even to such shadowy entitles as the apirita of planta and amrdals, 
aeas, rivers, mountains, or whatsoever else may be credited with hidden virtues 
and powers for good and evil, we eeem lost in a shoreless ocean of barreatnal and. 
celestial beliefs. 
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Blit here Dr. Aetoi;^ to the reeoire ftnd e3:pkins tbat tlio euperhuuiAifi Kaiul 

ftlairamg vrorahip, or at least roTcrence, are tTFofold, Nature-gtHla and Man-^oda, ^ the 
“ firat being the reault of pcmnif!cation, tlio aecond of deification.-’ This like 

SBjiog that Shinto ie the onteome of OJiiJtujTT) and aacesior-toorship, the two funda-’ 
mental concepts which lie at tlie base of all primitive beliefs. Only Mr. Aeton will 
not have it 00 , aud protoats, to ine it aoema against tl^o evidence, that the cult of 
ancestors formed no part in the evolution of the JapaneBe national religion. He himself 
speaks in One place of “ the progressive developmout of ancestor-worship in Shinto,’^ 
aud elsewhere admita that nine out of toil educntod Japanese will declare that Shinto 
“ is ancestor-worship^’^ white Mr. Daigoro Goli adds that this cult was the creed of 
“ the ADcient iiibahitants.” Hence Mr* Aeton^s contejitlou that it ie a later dovelopmoiit 
unknowD to the primitive system appears to he nntellable. He also argues that the 
great deitiee of tiie older Shinto were not Maii-gods (deified ancestors) but Nature-gods, 
such as the 3no, the Moan, the Karth, the Sea, Firo, Thunder, &e. But there wab 
still a superfloity of tester deities ivlio may well have been regarded as Man-gods, and 
so worsl^lpped. So it was else where, as, for instance, in Greece, where the “ Nature- 
gods (Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon, &c.) were certEiiiily greater tlaan the Man-gotls 
(Hercules, ^aculapiuB, No religious system stands apart, and all jntist he 

studied from the eomparotive platform in order to reach their inner essence^ 

(3) With one important reservation, Mr* i^pence’a of Aneicni Mexico 

and Fsru will bo accepted aa a welconne introduction to the i-eliglous thought of the 
cultured Amerindians. The re&ervatioii has reference to the Statement in the foreword 
about the BLipposed ‘^neglect into which the study of the Mexican and Peruvian 
mythologiBB has fallen*'^ The charge of neglect” is unwarranted, and merely servos 
to mark the author’s limited range of viBiou, which has had no eye for the astonishing 
amount of work carried out by Gciina]], Ameneaii, and Mexican stildeuts during the 
last decade or so in this field of roscaTch. Most cf the names entered in Mr, Spence’s 
short bibliographies arc either antiquated or superseded by sueb specialists as Dr. Arthur 
BacBBler (^Aneient Pentvian Englished by A. H. Keane, 1D05-S), Dr. Cyrus Thoutna 
(many papers in Ifith An, Rep. Bur. Eth,, and elsevrhene), Dr, K. Pbrsteinaiiii (iVeitie 
Miit/a-FoTfiihiaigtn)j Dr. E. Selcr {Th^ Aubin Tonalataaii^ and Codex Fejfmdryy both 
fully eiucidated and Englished by A, H. Keane, 1901, 1902), C. A, Robelo (Diceion^irio 
de Mitologio- in del Masto Naciontil do J/cxico, 2nd series). 

How much the book must suffer from this neglect of the latest And best authorities, 
may be seen in the treatment of any particular subject, tueb, for instance, as Teicatlipoca, 
the ^^Mestican Jupiter,^’ as he is called by Sehagun, The aceoont here given of this 
bloodthirsty god appears te be taken from Clavigero, or els* from luii cO'pyist, T. Payiio; 
hence th* mistake of tranelating hi* name “ Shining Mirror,’^ instead of ** Smoking Black 
Mirror,” as pointed out by Eobelo. Nor was he “ the god of the cold bbbboii,’^ and 
originally " an ice-god,^’ since his feast was hold in the balmy mouth of May with a 
profuse display of fndte and flowers. 

In all other respects Mr. Spcuce’a memoir may be warmly recommended for its 
sane and sober views on the Ameriutl cults aud cultures* Oti the Atilil much-disoiissed 
question of the origin and development of tlie native religions and civilisations ho is 
strongly opposed to what I hnve elsewhere called the “ Asiatic Scliool,” that Is, those 
who bring everything from the Eastern hemisphere, and will not allow the American 
aborigines to have initiated any of their Bocial aud political systems. He rightly points 
out that such foreign mflaences, did they ever exist, must have been of the most 
transitory deteriptiou, and could Lave left but few traces upon the religion of the 
“ peoples in question.'” Then it is added, tl^at almost oxhauBtiv* proof of the wholly 
indigenous oature of the American religions is ofiered by the mins of the large centres 
** of culture and civilisation which are found scattered through YucatflU and Peru.” 
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And tlie work coDcludos with tbc treochant remark tkOrt “ tlie origins of tlio l aligioiis 
** of Mexioo and Fern oouid not liave been of any otber tl^an au indigenous] nature. 
“ Tbeir evolution took place wholly upon Amerieftn soii, and if reaemblancos a.p;[itar 
* in their systems to the mythologioft or roligiona of Asia, they axe explioable by that 
laff now bO well known to aiitliropologists and etiidentg of comparative religiouj tbat^ 
given similar circuinsitancesj and eimilar environments, the evolution of the xeligioni* 
“ belief0 of widely separated peoples will proceed upon similar lines.” 

A. IL KEAiXE, 


Cerebrolog'y. Retslus. 

Das A^enhij^i in BiidlicFur Darsiellunff. By Professor Gustav lletzios, T 
Stockholm, 1900. Pp. 2i ; eighty-seven plates. 39 X 30 em. / 

This iti a large folio volume oontaining upwmxla of sixty plates, wbicli present 
photographic illustrations of the hraing of a large number of monkeys. Fating tho 
illustratioBS there are in most eases line drawings which eerve ag a kej. 

The value of the illustrations is enhanced by the care which has been shown in 
the seleetiou and preparation of tha brains ; they were hardened by being suspended 
in a solution of formahn, or formalin and bichromate of potash. In Order to prevent 
as far c^i poeatble any loea of shape, the brains were suspended by means of tho 
basilar artery. 

The text, other thau the brief description of the illustrations, consists of less than 
twenty pages, and is concerncul wiclr the brains of the flapitUdo'- and Cs^idet. The 
chief fact which is brought to light la the great variation vrhich is found in the sulci 
and convolutions of closely related auimtds, such as, far jnatance, Myceict ami CAr^sotfirix^ 
It will be seen that the hewh Is one for reference, and us such it cannot fail to 
prove ef the greatest aasistaiiee and value to workers in the field of compajative 
cerebrology. 'W'- W. 

Voyages. NicoU. 

Three Voyages &/ o ieinff an Account of tuamj Ikile^hno^n II 

Islands in Three Oceans msiied by the Valhalla" RyV.S. By M. J. ]Mieoll, O' 
with an introduction by the lilght Hon+ the Earl of Crawford, K.T., F.R.S. London ; 
Witherby & Co., 1906. Fp. xivi + 246. 23 x 15 cm. Price 7 j. Gd. 

The above w'ork is an account of three voyages made by Mr* NiooU, a naturaliet 
on board the Earl of Crawford^s yacht; the 'first round Africa, when several 
uninhabited islands were visited ; the second to the West Indies; and the last round 
the world by way of the Strait* of Magellan and the South Pacific Islands. It 
is not often that a purely scientific work can he mads interesting to tho lay reader, 
but in this Mr. Nieoh has been eminently successful, and his work can be read 
with unflagging interesE from start to finish. Tho keeping of sciontJfic nemea to 
footnotes is an idea which greatly assists tha reader, as 'well a*? the fifty-six most 
excellent reproductions of photographs taken, hy the author and his follow naturalist, 
Mr. Meade-Waldo. 

In a book on natural history, however, one would have wished that the author 
had adopted tho correct way of spelling the fruit of the cocos palm. The French 
recognise the difference between cacao and coco, why should not we ? 

So many of tho islands visited were uniuhabitod, that it is only towards the end 
of the book that 'we get auy anthropological notes. Chapter XS is devoted to Easter 
Island] Tvhero some good specimens of akidls were obtained. These liave been reported 
on by Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the British Museum, 'wbo found in them distinct evidences 
of a Melanesian type. If this is so, what a vast field of coujccture is opsnsd. 
Were they in any Way related to the supposed earliest inhabitants of New Zealand, 
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aa cbe proaent ^^ew Zealandera ar* to the inhabitants of tbe Eastern Pacific P Si^rel^ 
■with 30 much that la being done for gcientifie reaeareh, Eafitor laland ought to be 
tlioroughly examined before all evidence is swept atvay. “If anything Is going to be 
“ done it muat be done booh j ” says Mr. IficolJ, every year makcB a great difiorenee 
“ to the state of the carvinge and eaves, as the letter are now much need aa ahelter* 
“ for gbcep, and in a comparatively ahojrt time ail trAoes of any carvings will be worn 
“ away by the frequent paaaing to and fro of these anim&le.^ 

Pitcairn was the next islaod visifed (Chapter XXI), and Mr. Nicoll there collected 
" recorda of inliabitanta pTcrvions to the mutineers, in the shape of stone axe-hcade, 
but tbose,” he says, “might have been loft by visitara from a neighbouring shore.’^ 
Mr. Nicoll .does not figure tbeas, or give any deecription as to size and shape. 

In 1900 Mr. Allen-Brown exhibited before the Anthropologicai Institute some 
abaolutelj unique stone implements (afterwarda described and figured in Jotfi-n. 

InsL^ VoL XXX, 1900). It would ha liitorestiiig to know if the cues collected by 
Mr. Nicoll were of this form, Cr of the ordinary Tahitian typo. 

After leaving Tahiti, the Valh&lla^’ sailed for Samoa, where Mr. Nicoll deacrihes 
the dances («Vti) and Kava drinking parties. These are invariably Conducted by the 
village virgin, or tapu (not taupau), who acta as hoatesa, and cannot fairly he described 
as “ the chief dancing girl of the village " any more than a lady who leads a cotillion 
would bo called a ballet dancer. It is evident that Mr^ Kicoll took the spelling, 
taupau, from Mrs. Churchill, who in her prospectus apella it iaupau^ but changed it 
io iOitpoK in the text of her work (Samoa Uma). Miss Hiagatoa, in the W^en of alt 
Naiiojis, uses the word I have searched through the works on Samoa but 

cannot find the word taupau. I waa always under the impreaaion that the wo^ was 
tapa^ as referring to the cate with ■which the village virgin ■was guarded by her 
attendant girla, to preserve her intact for marriage to some chief. 

In deacriblcg (p. 2^9) the dreas of tapa (not tappa) ■worn by one of the villagers, 
Mr. NicoD says it was made from the bark of the bread-fruit tree ; this is the case 
In Tahiti, and even there applies only to the coarser kinds, the finer and more usual 
tipas are made from the inner bark of the paper mulberry tree (^Sroussonetia 
petpyrifeta). In Samoa the bark of the paper mulberry alono is used. 

While congratulating Mr. Nicoli on his eppoiuttnent to the Zoological Gr*rdens 
of Griza, we Bincerely hope that^ although he may be unable to take forth^ .voyegea. 
with X/Ord Crawford, yet he ■will not be prevented- from continuing his investig&ioiiai 

. ' J, lE-P, 
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ANTHBOPOLOOIOAL NOTES. 


Tbe death occurred, on November IStb, of J>r. E. T. Hamy, Professor in the Q 
.. Museum of Nortur&l History and Honorary Director of tbe Muaeum of Ethno- 3 
: - graphy in Paris. He was born at Boulogne in 1S42, and had been President of the 
. Anthropological Society of Paris, He collaborated with Quatrefsges, in Crania Ethnica, 
L/,, bttbhis studiea covered a wide field by no means limited to that of craniology, in. which 
t^^e best koewn. He had been an Honorary Fellow of the Boyal Anthropological 
I'astitiiitie siuoe 1894. 




^^2:' ., ch^l^ec^iiDiber ' ISth 


Mh.J tosjftRT Edwaro CoDKi.vorOi, AdmiiaS?trator of North-Western Kbodeeia, died 
He was bom on January 6tb, 19G9, and joined tbe Bechuanolaud 
.ijq*iS90, seeing eervioe in the Matnbele War. He hocaiue Admiulytrator' of 
NbrtiS-E^erja Hhodeaia in 1900, and was transferred to North-Westora J^hbdj^ia ia 
Mayvv; 1907. ;V_J^ had been a Fellow of the Royal Antkropolo:gi^*^Tustitut4 






ii^l-rriutea by Bya* AHij^P0XTiswo00]t*,lyifp., Majesty’s t^rlnters. East Haiding Stzeat, E,C. 
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OEiaiNAL ARTICLES, 

Obituary : Mason. With Plate B. Haddon : BushnelL 

Otis Tufton Mason- Barn April 10th, 1633; died Novemher £th, 

1S09. f^y A. C. fladdony 5c 

Our coileet^u^ii in WasLingtoQ have suffered * gi’eat losa iu the death of Otia 
Taften MasoD, head enrntor of tho Divieion of Etliiielogy of the United State* Natl&ual 
Museum, wlio died on Novcinbor 5th at the age yf aeventj jcflrsr Dr. Maaon was well 
known by ethnologi*t«j ag tbe great exponent of the tecEioology of the American 
Indians. Most of his meiaoirs were publEelied iu the Annual Reports of the United 
States National Museum, among which the following may he noted : 'T'ht Human 
Beast of Burden (1887\ Cradles of the American Aboriginss (1887^ The Ulu 
or Woman’s Knife of the Eshimo (1990), /n^rteMc of Environment upon Human 
Industries or Arts (1996), The Man's Knife amonp the North American Indians 
(1899), Pointed Barh Canoes of the Kutenai and Ainu (1699), Traps of ike 
American Indians (1901), A Frimitiwe Frame for Weaving Narroto Fabrics (1901), 
Aboriffinal American Harpoons (1902). A general summing up of much of bis work 
will be found in the two intcrestiug little liooks, iFoman's Share in Primiiiire Culture 
and The Oripitis of Invention; a Study of Indusiry among Fnmitive Peoples, both 
published in 1695. Tiio great developmetit of tbo art of basketry among tho American 
Indians indtieod Dr. MafiOi] to pay a particular regard to this subject, on which ho 
pribliaLed sevsTftI papers, and in 1904 appem-ed hia greatest work, A beriginal American 
Basheiry: Studies in a Tes;tile Art uUhout Maehinerg, yfhhh cousiste of 377 pages, 
212 figures in tho text, and 248 plates t this will long remain the standard monogiapli 
on American basketry. Dr. Hasotde latest ccu^tribution to this subject, Vocabulary of 
Malaysian Bosheiutork: A Study in the PT. L. Abbott Ootlcciion, lias just reached 
this country. It is a very useful guide to the b&skctry of the East Indimi Archipelago, 
iUostreted hy forty-oua figures in the text and sevefitean plates. Dr. Maeou arranged 
some very instructive cose* in the Museum illustrating thCi evolution and distribution of 
various iinplemeuts. It was fm enjoyable experience to be taken round the National 
Museum by Dr. Mason, as he was brimming over with information and enthusiaam, and 
Et was inspiriting to share his delight iu the many examples of fine bosketwotk in that 
notable collection. Indce^l, it is a privilege to have known that lovable man. 

A. C. haddon. 


By David I* Bushnell Junr^ 

Professor Otis Tiifton Mosou died in Vyashington on Thursday, Xevember 5th, 
1908. Bern at Eastport, Maine, April 10 th, 1939, he, while ft till quite young, 
removed with his pareuts to Virginia. There, in the south, ho was educated, and, 
in 1861, graduated from Columbian University, NSTashington, D.C. From that year 
until 1864 he was principal of the Columbian Preparatory School; hut during the 
latter year be several his eennection with the school to heceme Curator of Ethnology 
iu the National Museum. As early as 1872 he was lutereated in anthropological 
i^carch, and in 1874 was made coltabomtor in ethnology in the museum, his first 
work being to arrange and clossify the accumulated collectious. At the time of bift 
death Professor Masou was hesd curator of the much enlarged department of ethnology 
of tho National Miigeum. 

He was a man of distinguisheil bearing, though of delicate phjgiqae, whose 
purely cMselled features clearly bore the imprint of culture and birth. Through life 
he was just, kind, and benevoleat in his dealings with others and of a personnlity 
that endeared him to those with whom be come in contact. Thus he will be mi«ed 
by all. 
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By his denth Ameriea liaji lost its moat profound and ardaut a indent of nntliro*- 
pology. During liia years of untiring labour he produced manj voiumes and mtiumeraldc 
shorter papers^ all of whioh reflect his high degree of learning and tliorough knowledge 
of his favourite anlujcet. DAVID I. BUSHNELL^ Jr, 

England: Arcliseology, Cunnington, 

Notes ork a Late Celtic Rubbish Heap hear Oare, WtltahlrCi 44 

(dfrj.) M. E, Ci^nninffion * II 

The cl^alk downs thfit border the Pewftey V&le rise immediately behind the village 
of Oare. On this high ground and about a mile north-east from the village is Witliy 

Copae^ in which au ancient rubbish liaap^ pre- 
tieniiug the appearauee of a. Jow'j irregularly- 
shaped mouiiid^ is now the only visible sign that 
the place was ever the site of liuman habita, 
tion. To-day the spot is lonely and secluded, 
and its chief inhabitoots are the rabbits wlio 
find the mound easy to burrow' lu^ aud to whose 
unaided efforts in digging out friigtneots of 
pottery the diaeovery of the interesting nature 
of their hcTne waR in the first place due. Withy 
Copse lies on sloping ground just to the nertb 
of the large eai'thwork known as MartinselL Camp ; on its upper side the copse is 
bounded by the. ditch and rampart of the camp, at^d the mound itself ie only fOO yards 
from the rampart. 

The mound is 63 f&et long by 43 feet acrose at the widest part, and is nowhere 
higher than 2^ feet above the ground level. 

On account of the large quantity of potsherds in it, it has beeu suggested that 
the mound was the accninulated diltris of a pottery, but there is no evidence of 
this being so. iNoue of the pottery shovrs any sign O'! distortion in the baking, such as 
wasters from a kiln would ; nor were aoy objects found that arc particularly tikely to 
have been used by a potter. The number of fragmentary bones of auLmals^ of which 
sheep, pig, and ox are by far the most commou, is largo ; and all tho pottery is, without 
a single exception, in fragments ; these facte* and the 
occasional occurrence of other relics* odds and ends, 
all of which, with scarcely an exception, had been 
broken or rendered uselcas before they were thrown 
aw'ay, make it os dear as any such evidence can* that 
the heap is simply an accumulutlon of rubbieh from 
eocne dwelling that doubtless stood at no great 
distance from the spot. 

Although 60 near to Martin sell Camp* It does 
not* of course, follow that the dwelling (that mutt 
once have stood here) had any real association with tbo camp. It is unfortunate 
that like most of the early and prehistoric camps of Wiltshire the date of Martinscll 
Is unknown. 

The pottery found in the mound may be divided roughly iuto two claases, that 
which is probably of native manufacture and that of foreign importation. Aa might 
be expected, the quantity of the latter is email in proportion to that of the former. Of 
the native pottery fully two-tbirds of the fragments belong to One type of vessel* namely, 

* The excavations were out by Mr. li. CuFiaiagton, F.^.A, during the autumn 

J 907 , and the spring, by kind permiinsioa of Mr. F. N. llagerB, M.P., whg has also kindly allowed 
the dndi: tc be placed in the mneCnnii ot the \^iLta Arctiffiolcglca! and Natural History Society at 
DeviKca. 
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IjowIs TFitb n bsai riim. Tbeae bovyU are of not Ingl^gAiit oiitlino, iritli slightly Mit'- 
tracted mouth, and with a shoulder moia or lose rouuded from whitli they taper to 
a base, often gmnIL in proportLOn to tlie bIec of the veasel, and somotimeB rounded, 
(Fige. 1 and 2,) 

They are of all sizeE, from little thliigi a fow inches in diameter, bolding perhapa 
ft gill, to large lie&vj Teaflela the capaeity of ivliich might have beau measured in 

gallons. There are, lioi^'cverj comparatively few very amah or very large ; the majo'rity 

of them being apparently from about S to 3 inches in diametor at 
the shonldor, and fi-oiu 5 to 7 inchcis high. Moat of the bowls 

are of grey pottery, varying in alinde from a very pale grey to 

black t otliera are brown, in ahadoe varying from pale buff 
to fihocolato, breaking out occasionally in a bright red. Some 
of the paate is mined with a micaceous sand, and aomo with 
pounded flint or quartz. TJie paste of aemne of Ehe largest bowl* 
shaped vessels ia very coarse, and is mixed freely with large 
grains of flint, pounded brick or pot, ashes, and occasionally 
even with iron pyrites. The surfaces are often very smooth, finely tooled and polished. 
The bowls are all quite devoid of oniasneiit, but a few have a band of incised lines nr 
cordons’’ round tlielr shoulders (l^ig. 6). The ppottery of the otlser vessels of possibly 
native make shows the same cliaraeteriaticis as that of the bowls. They include jugs 
and jars with ctirving rims, round covers with hollow kLbo1}a, and fiat plates or saucers. 
All the pottery, including tlie bowls, appoan* to be wiieel turned, and is well baked 
and well made. 

Tlic bowl with the bead riiu so common ai Oare is, it appears, of a purely British 
type and cliaracterifitic of lace Celtic pottery.* This type appears in the local ware 
from Weynioiith iu the British Museum, and among the Inte Celtic pottery in the 
Colchester Musoum.l^ The bowls with round bottoms (Fig. 2) are suggestive of metal 
prototypes, and it is interesting to find that they bear close resemblance to a small 
bronze cup found with a late-CeJtio burial at Colchester. 

Among the pottery of foreign make may be noted fragment of BeLgic black 
wore of tbe first century a.d., charactorieed by Us low foot rim similar to lb at on one of 
the pieces of Arretine ware. A similar piece of very fine grey ware with a low foot rim. 

A fragment of green glared Boinan ware, very rare in this country, and no doubt 
imported frouii Gaul early In the first century a,d, 

Sov'cral pioceE of very tbin white and cream-coloured pottery, perfectly baked, 
bard and smooth like uuglazcd ebina ^ possibly imported from lilioitna 
in the first ceoturj a,d. This Is of eseoptioually fine quality. 

Several fragments of similar wars, but of not quite auob. a fine 
<luaUty, with “roulette" or "engine-turned” ornament (Fig. S), and 
with a feathered zigzag orn ament (Fig. 4), 

Very fin© micaceous buff-coloured ware, painted grey on the 
■outside, red on the inside, with “ roulette" ornament. There are 
examples of a similar ware at Colcbester. 

Fragments of painted red pottery, some of which ar© of an fisceptlonally fine 
quality. Locality unknown. 




FlO, 3. Q> 


* 1 amt mmeh indabted to Mr. Reginald SiuKb of (be British Maseam, and to Mr. Arthur Wright 
■oE the Colchcaber Mnunami, for their valuable notes upon tbe potteiy, etc, 

t (Jeuoral PIU-Ritctb fomad it a conunon type At the Rotaano-Edtish Tillages of WoolemtH and 
Rotherly, but scarce at Woodyabes ToJ. Ill, IT, Cfliy Evidence led hiiu to the imferenOE 

that bead rlins may have beam in carher uae! than other kinds of vessclz (m the vilLagea), and that they 
were apparoatly la oomcnoacr use amaqgthe poorer than amoa^the ricbor inhabitants (_jSxtfai:atufrui, 
Vol. II, This ia what migbt he expected with a vessel oE natlvs trpe. 
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Several pieteft of fine nsd Air&Nae ware, including fragmenta of the baaea of 
two bowls* ahawiDg in each cas.& ^ part of ft maker’s stamp. Tbe name on one seems 
to end In the letters PLEV* hut unfortunately this tjtanap Appears to be cinhE!ow;u Oei 
a iragiaeut of a disli with a Jow foot rim the first two letters AT, and a part of a third 
ftre qutto clear. This stamp* Mr, liegiuaid Smith of the British Museum thinke may 
possibly bo that of ATIlIVS (ATElYS), of whose stamp there arc eicamplca in the 
British Museum, 

The frfl^onctita of Arretiiio ware are of ap&oial iti teres t, for not only ist it roro 
in Britain,* hut they help also to date the find with a conaidernble degree of accumey. 

Tlie Arretine potteries flourished in the first and 
second oeuturies jcc. and in tEio early year^i of tho 
first century A.o. At about this latter date the art 
of making tills waj'o was carried into Gaul, and 
potteries were established there. The earliest 
Gft.nljsli factories wore probably started by pottera 
from Italy* and if the name on the fragment from 
Oaro is*lndc6il* that of Ateiva, as Mr. f:3mLth thinks 
it may ho, it is particularly interesting. The name 
is well known and seems to Lave been that of a 
large and important maiuifacturern The actual site 
of his workabops ie still nnceTtain^anil be may have bcpn one of tbc pionecra wiio carried 
this Italian industry into Gaul. His workshops may have been in northern Italy or in- 
southern Gaul, one authority thinking it probable that be had works in both localstioa. 
The date of this potter la, bowevor* loaa uncertain* varleus discoverics goiug to prove 
that he was in full activity during tlie reign, of Augnslua.t 

The factories of La Graufeaenque, the carlicat centre doing a large eat^iort trade 
in red glazed Gaulish ware (the so-called Samian)* cover the period a.d. 30-100 
towards the end of tins period tlie great factories of LezO'Ux entered into competition 
w'ith those of La Graufesenque* and soon supei'sedlng them carried on tbo trade to. 
the middle of the third century* when it seems 
to have come to an cndh|. The abeeiico* 
therefore, of any of this later Ganhsb ware 
from the rubbish heap at Care affords interest¬ 
ing negative evidence confirming the early 
date of the site. It ia only reasonable to 
suppose tbat people who were in a imsition 
to use imported foreign wares, Such as the 
Arretiue, and black and white Belgic and 
Ganb'sh wares* would also have Imd some of 
the red Gaulish Samian”* so (compara¬ 
tively) common at a little later date* bad it 
been already in the market iti their time. 

The fact of its toinmon occurrence on Romauo-British'sites that are of a little later- 
date empliosLzes its absence at Osre. 

Three fibnlre were found In the mound, two of imn and one of bronze. One of 
the speciniena is too imperfect to be characteristic ; the other is of the ty|^>e of La 

* in a Hicta in tbn jtlit., Vol. XXI, Ko. 3, 462, Prnfeaitoi: HavcrJicld myB, “ Artctlnc ware 

is very lOM in.^toin, and the kuowu finds mo almost restricted to London and the soath-HVStr'’ 
t ^or particnlarB lOEpectii]^ the poUf-r Active, etc,, see X<fJ Va^ <7erfljmTf tws Ont^ d^f iA 
jli>r>utinf, by. J. Dflchtlctto, IM4, poga I&, and ft paper by Mr, iff. E. Walters, in PrtSr Catubrij/gt?^ 
AAtif SMitSy, Np. XLVIII, 190S. 

t Set Eccbelette, p. 103 ; also Britiali Musenm j Oataiogne of Eaman Pottery, p. ksi. 
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III and very like a bron^ie epetiitieH ffom Aylesford* The bixm^e fibula is of 
Tarther later tjpa^ the end of the how ia Aattenod to oovcr the spiral springy and the 
spring h a separate piece of motal ^ the pin was of iron and ivorkfid on a sort of 

hioge on the small bar of iron on which the spring \s coiled. 

Both tliese Hhela3, in Mr. Smith’s opiuioH] belong to the oenturj from 50 b.o. 
fo 50 A.Dh, and thtra agreo perfectly with the evidence of date afbrded hj the 
pottery. Speaking goiaerallj of the pottery sent to lilnij Mr. Smitb remarkSo far 
“ ae I oan judge it all dates from the early years of our era. The purely British type 
“ of pottery is well represented/’ Kos. 3i C^S‘ ■^) being very cbaracteristic 

late Celtic. In the face of this evidence it would seom. that there need he little 
liesitatfoTi in assigning as the date of the fermatiou of the ruhbieh Leap the early years 
of the first century a.d. The early date of the Arretine >™r6 makes it scarcely 
probable that the accumulation weet on after the Homan conquest. The near neigh- 
bourhood of the dwelling to the big camp of MartinselL makes one wonder if there 
waa any connectioa between these two evontS} the abaadonmeot of the dwelling site 
and the occupation of tha country by the Romans. It would certainly be very intenestirig 
to know to what period the camp belongs. 

Among the other ohjoots found were two iron sjchle-abaptid keya^ a sling etone of 

baked clay, an iron bridle hit, a pair of bronze tweezers^ tbo handle of a weaving 

conahj a houe gougej several worked bones, eight pottery spindte wdiorlej six disca or 
roundels of pottery, fragments of worn quern stones, pieces of brick aud iron alag.* 

M. E. CUNNIWGTON. 


America, North-West. 

On the LEingfuace of the Ten'a <lll>. 

By the Ilev. J. S.J. 




(Contin 1)0(1 from Mak, ISOS, S7.) 



IV.—Ro Ot-N P uss. 


The term root-uouns, in its striotest een.^e, applies to those rioima that are primitive 
roota, not reducible to simpler elements. ThcBC era short, Tnoncsyllahic or dissyllabic, 
eiCeptiorially trisyllabic. Such are many words desiguatiiig:— 

(1) Parts of the body ae i head j kUt^ neck \ nora, ttekSj neASt^ ayes j fd, let, 
mouth; hand; Aa, foot, feet; ttsn, bone, leg; dzay^ heart; ttarn, hair; sskf 
body; 

(2J Persons of kin ; id, father; o/i, mother ; ten’a, child ; Amk, husband ; 'df wife; 
tira, elder brother ; AStta^ younger lirotl^er ; oda^ alder sister; tadzay younger slater; 
tdyaj uncle the fathers side) ; Ta, uncle ^on the mother’s sido^ ; ■iic. 

(3) Plants axid animatB; birch ; /jtfda, spruce ; itoit, moss; jEj, black bear ; 

y«, wolf; nay'a, beaver; fttAa, fish; Adt^ king salmon; dtc. 

(4) Various objects, natural or matiufactiored : dtet^ meuntiLLn ; SA, hill; iCA, 

strength ; Awh, fire ; ?u, water; Aon, rain; so, sun ; otA, BjicW'shoee ; nprf', eled; Ao, 

bow, arrow ; fjei, isih-i canoe, I ►oat; 

Id a broader sense w^c shall take the term roob-iiouCB to include also uonna formed 
from those of the preceding oleft?;, when tbete, being combined into ons word, form a term 
accepted in the language, as : AicfAcn, base of the neok ; (t^ken^ occiput; Acirforo, eole 
of the foot; mhtklit, lake; /feAa^, grave; Ac. These can ba resolved into aimpler 
elements, each of wliicb ie a root siginficant by itself. 

We shall also consider as root-nouns the words of foreign origin, mostly borrowed 
from the Riissiatij imported to designate things unknown to the Ten^a before their 
contact vritti the whites, as : toyon^ riob man, chief, influential perso^n ; tea ; 

flour ; sfljj, watch, dock ; halcndtiti pencil; dinka^ silver, money ; zolda^ gold; Imct^ 

b&rae, horecs ; &c. _ 

* A fuller aCjcuunt of the at Oart will bt published in the magazine of UiO Wilta 

Archsolne^icAl and fTatuTal Hiatcry Society. 
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If tlie Ten'a T&cabulsiry no other iiouiiH titan tliose alrcfUly deaciibed, fho 
common surmi^ of guportlolal observer^ tliat it h ratlier meagre would be fully ]U5tiEeiL 
Bnt it also comprises a variety of Siiffii-nouus, formed by a regular procees from other 
words. The abimdencQ of terms tlius obtained and in oominon use among the Ten'a 
often pxiszics tbo learner. After having mastered the genuine renderitiig of some 
eotnmen 'ivordj he finds liim^olf at a lose when lie hears the same espoe^ead in a number 
of different ways, tbo poasibLity of wliielii had never occurred to him. Thiie, to fabo 
a cwflmon Instance, “my wifeis exactly i-enclcrcd by se-'ot!. But a Tetk’a will very 
often replace the proper wotd by some equivalent pliraae^ such as ; mor lesdtynett, tbs 
oae with whom 1 cohabit; ma Aa iesianeUf the one whom 1 Jove v sa JiB ienit&n67it tho 
one who loves me x do rsyoMCn, tlie one who gave herself to me [ se de iser^iansn, 
St do raletanen, the one who was given to me iu marriage ; Jtltsjti&oft, the one whom 
I have taken j &e. All these arc suffix-uoans,. which may be used iu place of the proper 
designation. They are equivalent, as may be f^eEUt, to relative clauses ; acid the sufiix- 
nouns are In reality ttie only rendering which the lungiiage supplies for our relative 
clausaa. 

The sutfix-uouns will be fully treutod in a snbaequeiit paper. Only a summary 
acoount, which will be found necessary to understand the present matter, is here 
supplied. 

The suffix £ (after a Icug vowel, denotes things, and impersonal beings of the 
concrete gender : aba^rajiidi^ thing for disease, i.e., medicine i the thing 

or things which I want; nta it-iarasfU'^i the thing or things which I shall want. 
When the noun is very commonly used this £ is generally changed to a: iodtdoya^ 
black grouse (literally rooster, tiling that roosts)* 

The suffix eB denotes one person. After a long vowel n Lb Inserted between the 
vowel and the suffix : after a short vowel there is reversed assirutlation of the e to the 
preceding vowel: yaiiiten (from, river ward), the first wife in the bigamous Ten’a 

household; yunekHitn (from yuneJioif landward), the second wife, lao-called from their 
respective placea in tho house ; ;wi?r lesdonon (from itsdo)^ my wife, tbe one with whom 
I Dohabit; Tnor ratdS^on (from my former or late wife, the one with whom I 

cohabited x ro-tledomn^ a mamed man, one who cohabits. 

The suffix Bfl denotes two or more persons: TO'fltdoTia, married men (aoveral) ; 
ro-dadledrtia, married men (many). 

Suffix-nouns in en and na represent personal beings of the concrete gender* 

The suffix /en (often shorteneEl to In which the e assimUatos when in poBitloii 
to do so) denotes the time wben or the place where: Uilattienf the place where 1 lie 
down, luy bed i jiahst^mteTi^ the time when or the place where I lie down. 

The suffix ior denotes tlm tiiues wben or the places where : lesianioTy when I am 
iu bed ; Tteskiifi tor^ when I go to bed. It is not properly a noun-forming suffix. 

The Suffix isin (often shortened to ffc, in which the e assimilates) denotea tho 
manner in which, the being so i isoronoisen (from tioronoy we live) our life, our living x 
koT tntsihksen (from Aor tstisefiy we are miserly), avarice ; rurnn^sfn, good, goodness ; 
t$o-TUtta^atse7iy evil; Ac. 

Nouns in and belong to tho abstract gender. 

Suffix-ncuns are capable of all tbe construetions of reot-nouns, and there Is uo 
diffierence between the two classes with regard to grammatical functions. 

Namittr J^z^creMtia^ioTi in N&itnt. 

The greater majority of Ten^a noaias are not diffierentiuted for number, and have 
the Same form whether they represent a singular or a plural object. There are, 
however, several exceptionB to tbis rule. 

1. Suffix-uouns of tbe personal sub-gender normally admit number differentiation, 
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owing to tbe fact that the suffisieM used in tbetr formation urn 6o difToi^iitlated^ cn 
represantiiig aiitgu]Eir,s, nxiil 7^3 pliiniLs. Tliiui : ^iikatcn, trader; hUkattta^ traders ; 
Aitlcten, stcorsinan i hctletjia^ steor^moiiH 

2. Snflfix-nOuns of tlie nbsrmct gcmler designatiiag time or place arc capable of 
tLe Same distinetioiif owing to tlie difference in meaiLlng between tiie HiiffiiKea and tor^ 

being used for one time or place, tor for aevenU, Tliua : yttdoo Ao-ncH’oi/Uenf at 
tbo time that I walk (or walked) down t j/udoo ko-nest'oih tor^ during my walka down. 

3. Some rocE-nonna representing porsone tan he pluralized. The pluraliKcra eacd 
arc 1 ^^, and the emphnsizor 

The ia a genuine pliirall^er, serving no otlier purpose. It in nned mainly with 
names of klmlredH Thus : ten'a, child ; /en’tiAa, children (na related to parents) ; 
grandchild ; koj/aka, grandchildren (a3 related to gi^andparents) ; wife ; wives ; 

Jinsband ; k^nka, husbands ; younger brother; kettaka^ younger brothers : 

otOi nephew ; Szaha (in lower dialect)^ nephewfi (children of sister) tetftaha^ parents 
(used only in the plural). 

The Aa ia used with r kila^ young maa; Aelaka or Aetia^ young men ; J^HAdjfa, 
American.; Blikantiia, Americans. 

The emphasizer yu is used os a pluralisei' with nouns tliat do not admit the ko; . 
as : ierCa^ man, human being ; men ; older brother ; older brothers ; 

odit, elder sister i ddayte, elder sisters ; r^rfsK, youiiger sister : ttldzoyn, younger alstert; 
V<(, undo (mother^B hrotber); t'ayti^ uncles ; toyfiy uiaclo (father’s brother) ; tnyayu^ 
uncles ; &c. The ward yeftayu-, meaning ttie relatives taken collectively, is used only 
in tbo pin rah The words rctarta, inhabitant, aud jieniorfl/cji’a, people, are used 
indilfcrently for siugular and plural ; wheu rcprcsetiting a plural, however, they maj, at ' 
the speaker’s option, take tlie yti: roiartayu^ neiiAoroteiCay^^ 

i. Foreign wo'rds designating persons also admit of a plural in yu, a^a : ^esaA, white 
man ; kct&kyu or kesakayK^ white tnon ; muinti, minor; lanintiyttf tniners ; 
chief; toyonyu, chiefs ; sistsl^ J^ietor, nun; r isiff nuns ; Rn.isfau ; Aiu^r^nyut 

Russians. 

5. The uoLiD kita, jeung man, besides the ka-f can also take the yai AilAa or 
k^lkfiyuj young men. 

6r Two nouns have, apparently, an irregular plural; liut they ai’c evkleatly 
snfb^-nouue, slightly altered. They are : woman ; soU^itii^ women ; teaayt’on, 

girl; fciiaffottatna^ girls. 

7* Of all Luiporsonal beings, dogs are tba only ones that cujoy the plural mark ka : 
ftk, dog; ^lAfl or t^ka, dogs (for HkAa) ; JiAdra, pop : pupst. 

Apart fro'in tlieso eJCOptlorial cases tho number of a noun is not e:xpreBsed by 
a modidcation of tba noun itself, bnt by a modification of the verb to which this noun 
Stands as subject or object. When tbo noun stands as subject to a verb we have the 
usual method of using the singular or plural pereons of the verb, but oven this has its 
limitations, and cannot be practised oe extensively in Ten^a as in other languages. 
For the only subjects that can be constructed with the plural persons of a verb are 
those of the pergonal gub-gende(r+ Wheoevar an impersonal or an abstract noun U the 
subject, the verb has to be in the third person of the singular, as in the well-known 
Greek instance : ra ivn rpixn, Wc cannot, e,^., say : the trees urs big,’' but wo 
must say : “ the trees is big,” and as we have no difficirence between tree'' and 
“ trees "we must resort to some other means to make tbo plural known. The Ton's 
process consists in an alteration of the verb root, which is done in two waja :— 

1, An altogether different root is used. Thus: lesdo, I atoy ; dadlede^ many 
stay [ the roots do and iti express the same idea^ vtz., “ to stay,” but one oooveys the 
notion of siogularity or Eon-plurality, tlie other that of plurality or even multiplicity. 
Similarly: hstati^ I lie down ; fciire^, many lie down; ka nsff'otA, I waik about; 
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kv'idcdai^ many walk about, Tlie iJiffaranC'e 5n noota la also ue&d to distingnisL betwesn 
aingnlar and plural objeota* aa in : adhui^ I tako (nne) ^ I take (many or 

seTeral) ; eitini, 1 mnka (one) ; esrSiA^ I make (eeveral, many) ; tie es*eih, I give (one) ; 
tie eslti, I give (aeveral, inany); 

Sh Tlie anme root la preaenfed, but is slljjhtly altered to Trliat tvIII ho doaeribed 
iator as tho Afttliiph form : with this a epeeial ye, we, or yen, enlled jnaltiplieTy is added 
to the verb. Tima : ed&dts^ I boil (one) ; ye-etibi^s, I U>it (many) ; 6dan^ I am ; 
ye'dilaiA, Tnaily nre, 

BcaidcH tlicso two fmadamontal jja'ocosKQs, other alterations are na^fd to the same 
offoot, vii5.: (1) Tho inultiplicra* cspeeiaQy ne, are used withont change in the root: 
Ijflin ro^ni dere'a, a eprnce-tree stands ; iscba ro-ni sprnco-treea atand 5 

bo-nesemh, I work ■ Ao t^ideniA, wo work ; ko tte^ifidcniA^ we (many) work. ( 2 ) The 
drawl is nsed on the root-syltable ol the vor]> j uderikai, ho bought a skin, or 

a fow Jikins : AeM aderiAet, he bougJrt many skins, (d) The miiltlplioity Qt quantity 
may he denoted by nr adjective qualifying the noun : raneya n.aratt'an^ 1 saw 
many deer ; dinAa nehere atan, he has miic); money (lib hig money) ; &c. This last 
process, however, is seldom used except where no one of the foregoing is available. 

Aa the TenV noun, separated from the auffis, does not express tho accident of 
numher* when it is used without apecificatioit it is always taken to represent the object 
signified as it iiatitrally is (stugulftr if it generally is &o, plural if it is generally more 
than one). Hence it follows that nouns signifying objects which naturally are in 
pairs* as eyes* haisda* shoes, snow-aboeg* unless otherwise specified* oj-g taken ito 
mean the pair* not one only. These nouns, therefore, are naturaEly plural; and when 
only one of the two associated objects, is meant the noun has to bo singalarised, just 
as other nouns repreasutEng alngulare have to be plurallaed for plurals. The same 
happens with other iionns representing objects that are generallj plural. The object 
uingularised maybe one of maiiy Or One of two :—• 

(1) For etic Ttuitty the numeral “ one,^' k^oAe, ie used in tho form of a 

suffix-noun ; Jienkoixiten'a A^oAett, one of the people 5 ranoyit ^itto tse 

sab&ih AeteA^n yoke talyo : one of tho deer was lost and one of the l>oys went to 
look for it. 

(2) For one ef t^Do, or of a pair. To designate one of these* excluding the other, 
the word Anf, oiiediaLf of, is naed : « mtra Aat aba Hclari, one of my eyes (let. one-half 
of my eyes) U sore i jjc ftiindaga Aat rode^ where is your other mitten f iTfo Aena Aat 
Aaia, be lias lost one arm ; &o. 

The demonstratives fatten on this side, yais^n on that aide* nit boat sen on both sides* 
are often used to specify ong of two or both of two objects, 

Consts^etion of Noitfii. 

Tan^a root-nouns are never used in appoaition, except^ in the upper dialect* the 
appelintion friotid; hatta Henry, friend Henry ; sa hana liitska, my friend 

Iluska. In all other cases suflix-nouns jnugt bo used. Thus to aay J chief Paul or 
“Paul the chief,’' turn ‘^Fuul, he who is chief ” : Fa-al toyan nelanen. 

Suffix-noun^ used iu apposition must follow the noun which they qualify ; except 
the numerals which may precede, hut generally also follow ic ; c.ffr, Puui AuAatin-, 
Paul* the triuler (never kUbiiteft Paul) * ttenAorelm^a AiteAcn or A^ehm nenAoroleri'a^ 
one [nan. 

Nouns ai'c placed in continnotis construction to express some dependence or 
ooneoction betu'een them. The tlnee ordinary relations thus expressed also require tho 
same construction in English, viz., possession* material* and purpose, 

(1) To denote possession, or relations similar to possession, the name of tho thing 
jHJssessed or dependent foUowa the name of the posseasor or indepoudent term, and takes 
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tbe cmphaaiz^r a, acconiliiig; to the mles stated in tLa formotr part of till a paper : Paul 
yart Paul’a house; iiaa rofidt tny fatliar^s aled. 

When the second or dependent noua is reaUj posaeaeed proport 7 hj the 
It gonemlly talced possessive artiele ^ Ae teliiidla^ Paul’s gun. The same 
oceura if a verj' special attribution, though not a real poesessiao, is meant: tenn Ae 
toyona^ our chief. 

When the second or dopendont noun represents a person of kiu it takes the 
possessive prouonn^ even though iiumedieteljf preceded hj its nonn : me-to, Panl’E 

father^ Uh Paul his-fatJier ; sw-wra me^ten^a, my elder brother's cbiMj lit. my elder 
brother liia-ebild. I have adopted the praetice of ^vrlting a hyphen hetween tlioae nouns 
and tlie pronoun preceding them, as a Warning tli&t the proneun h not detachable. 

Wlien the second or dependent noua represents a part of the body or its wbolo, the 
possessive pronoun may ba used before it, at the speaker’e option : Paul or Paul a?tfi 

Paul’s head. Some speakers extend this practice to many other nouns, bnt this is 
ridiculed as childish by the best and most eorreot ontioi^H 

When the hrst or indeperidont noun ropreseuts an abstract thing, the second takes 
the prefix Vukort rodteia^ the Yukon mountains; yudao rokattiffa^ the lower 

dialect, lit, the language of the down-river region. If this second noun has already 
tbs possessive article the ro is prefixed to this: ^-ulator rahe io^ona, the chief 
of Nulato. 

^2) 2^ounB are also placed in continuous fliicccaaton to denote that the second 
represents a thing Jiiade of the matcrlul designated by the first. Thus; icAen tnidoifa^ 
a board canoe ; Afh midaiftf^ a birdli-harh, canoe ; iluty an iron tic, i.i,. a chain ; 

hoii. iu rain wutor ; S:e- 

The words yar. kottdfty 1 bouse, are oxcaptiona to this rule because they designate 
primarily tlie tspacc enclosed, not the structure ; they are not of the material, but 
Mf/Mfji it. So we any : kt^au pi yaTj a stouc-Loiise, lit. a house in tlbe stones ; pi 

konoHy a Jog housO) Jit in the Jogs ; Ac. 

(3) The continuous construction also marks that the second or dependent uOitn 
represents an object used for some pur|>ose signified by the first, as: buitI’ 

mer house j koradenihio yar. work shop ; iil$/-oljtu ft ok, goggles, lit- glasses for the blink. 

Nouns con&fnicted as objects of verbe or propositions always pretedo those. 

Campmtnd Amount. 

Roots may be EtsSOciOlC^l to form compound nouns. The more common combinations 
are:— 

(1) .Tnxtapoeitiou of two nouns; menkdi, lake, from swamp and lujle; 

ttdkUt, fire-plaoo; grave. Ut. Iiono-liolc ^ kaledzKthfla, toes, lit- foot-fingers. 

(2) Association of a noun and preposition : base of the neck ; 

Aadoroy sole of the foot; ydfrura. hori!!00. lit. edge of the aky i fobSoa,^ beach, lit,, 
Jiorderjof the water; midday ; Aeititnidzefy midnight;; week, 

i.e.j between the tlaye ; &c. 

(3) Suppression of the variable proitoun-part in verb, tlm^i Icavtug a word oom^msed 
of the prefixes and root of the verb, and used ft6 an abstract uoiin raprcsoutlng the 
abstract idea, hut l>elo]igiiig to tlie concrete gender). TIjus, from— 

I rcjoiGC ; joj- 

sit-dogd'of, I play ; play- 

Togeftiky I fell: nows, report. 

I work; AotniA. work, job. 
peikoih, it dawns; ytkoik, light. 

I am armed ; mu-titaponay weapoii, 

J. JETT^- 
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CheatJnfi: death, Grant 

My Biirman HcrvAnit lifts piat told inc of ft practice wbicib lie snya la ^'cry 
common in Bnnnn, bat which ie liacdly exceeded, in childlike aiinplicity by the ciiatoinrt 
of the mofit primitive fiavaijea. It is itluFitritcd in the foliowinj^ account of a 
ceremony at whleli ho was present, 

A few jeftTH ago his sistar’a lui^bftftdt ft GovernTnont siifvciyofj lost a brother at 
Daheiii in the Pegn district. A younger blether was token ill at the aamo tiino. 
Somo daya after tiie ileath of the young man liis motiior drcftmt that she saw him 
lca'?Jng the house with the hoy on hia back. It was then decided that no ordinary 
troattnent ccuM aftve thq childj and that ftn nttempt most be inado to cheat the King 
of Dcatii. The hoy^s body was carefully lucasured oud a bamboo out to tlic exact 
loiigtJi. His hair, Jinger-naiLs, and toe-nails were cut and tho piecea placed in the 
bamhooj whicli woe then covered with liia elething and liftcit by two persons, 00e 
taking each end, into e cofRu ftinid silent manifestations of grief and wEdsporings that 


the child wfts deed. TJic boy wns in the room, and it was necessary, of course, to 
act without hia kn&wledge. The cofhn was nailed down and carried to the cemotery 
followed by a proceaston of inonriiorS] who repeated again and again that the child 
was dead. Pftflaers-by who were not in tho aecret took the funeral for a real one. 
At the cemeterj a oficmk was in attendance, and preached the nsaal aernion and 
offered up the usual praye^rs for the aonl of the dead boy, while a laymau let water 
fell in dropa from, e cup. Those present were then called upon for the usual cheera 
(ikadti^ ^hadt^)■, and tiio coffin was lowered into a grave which hod been prepared and 
covered with earth. All this was of no avail. Wiaon the monruers reached home 
the child wns dead. K. GRANT BROWN. 


REVIEWS. ■ 

AiiAtraliaj Central. Strehlow. 

Die jiranda wTud Zordja^Stdmnri in ^entrai-Aasimiicn, By C. Strehlow'. 41 
Veroffeutlichnngeu aiie dam St^tischen Vblker-Museum, Fraultfnrt am 1^ 
Main. 2 voIb. Frankfurt: Baer, 1907 and 190d. Tp, TciE i, 104; Teil li, S4. 
29 X 22 cm. 

Anthropologiats owe much gratitude to Boron von Lcouhardi, who has mduced. 
the Rev. Mr. Stnehlow to write down his lore about the Aranda (Arnnta) and 

Lorit|a (Luritja) tribes, and hae annotated the text. Mr. S treblew worked as a 

miasionary among the Dieri (1892-95), aud since 1895 has studied the Arunta, his 
base being Herwaimshvirg on the Finke river. Ho is master of the ArunttL and Loritju 
tongues, which gives him a great advantage over Europeans who communicate w'itli 
the natives in pidgin-English, or through an interpreter. He has dwelt long with liis 
people; he k not a mere visitor. On the other hand, his best informants are clothed 
(at least the men, whom they are photographed), while the Arunta of MesBra. Spencer 
and Gillen offer us the truth naked. Again, many of Mr. Strehlow^s men are Christian 
cfttccliumenfi, while, as he is a missionary, he cannot lu bon our patronise by his 
presence the initiatory and other secret rites. But 1 am also in honour bound to sny 

that Mr, Strohlow appears to give the truth, as far os Jio knows it, candidly and 

without prejudice. If be speaks of a Himmslsgoit ” among his tribes, a Supremo 
Being," and says that the Arunta “have raised their ow]i fathors to the rank of 
gods" (as Mr* Hartlftiid reports in Transacihns of fA(t Oxford Congress^ Vol. I, p, Sd), 
I take these terms as merely showing how Mr. Sirchlovv himself envisages the native 
beliefs. Probably they havo no torm anawering to our “ God,” but as Mr. Tylor 
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writfts that “great gotls make their appearance . , , , wherever n savage or 

“ barbaric eyscem of religLOu Js tlionougbly tleKribed,*' Mr. gtrehiow, in Ibis use of 
the word “gods,^* follows the ox ample of a very cantious^ student (Fri/Tiitive Cuiture^, 
Vol, II, p. 24 B)h For loy part I would now write, in place of “ S^upromo Being,” 
“ superior being,^ and in place of “ Gotl,” or “ god "—in Anetralian religion—would 
put “all father.’^ Tins terminology, I hope, can give no oflenqe to the most sensitive 
label. 

Ill Aruuta tradition Mr. Strehlow' finds “a lilghest good being {taara being tbc 
Aruuta fer “good”) named AItjira, He b “eternal" (in Afimta nffambukala); the 
term is cl early iLc urtffiiiJilrikiiU of Ifeasra. f^pencer aud Gillen. They render the word 
“ self-fisting} or made ' out of nothings" and apply it to two beings who cnnie out 
of the w'estern sky, Alhim aldoria {Native Tribes 0 / Central Australia, p. 380). 
Whether tiieir Alkira, “ sky,” is cocmected with Mr. Strehiow’s Alfjiraf the superier 
being, who Jives in tbe sky {aikira), 1 know not. 

Altjira is a huge red*haired man wUH emu feet, bis wives {luiira, “ the fair 
ones ”) have dog*6 feet : his many sons take after hiiUj in feet; his daughters take after 
their mothers. The emu feet remind ns of “ the Great UUliflaiia of the Heavens, 
alkirraj * whom Mr. Gillen feimd among the Aruiita. Ulthaana lias emu feet; hia name 
means “ Spirit,” he la monogamoufi. The capital lettera arc Mr, Gillen’s^ iiot mine, by 
the way (GiUen, Jlom Expediiion, TTob IV, p. laS). 1 can hardly doubt that 
Mr. Gillen came across a variant of the iielicf deatfibed by Mr, Strehlow'. The land 
of his Alcjira, above the ahy^ Se n paradise with plenty of water, fruits, bird 5 , and 
l>eHsts ; tlie stars are Altjira’a camp lirea, Altjira is “ the gowl God " of the Aruutaa 
known to both men and women ; he neither made oor troubles bimsclf about men. 
The Arunta neither fear nor love him. In that ease it la not apparent how Alt]ira 
can be called “ the good God,” but “ good ” (mora) he is styled. He is a powei^l, 
Uncreated being above, witli gi'otesque attributes; we may Infer that,' as uncreated, he 
is understood to be etm'nal, but that is only an inference. 

When we compare Mr. Strehlow's account of what the uaEive ti^adition Is, and lay 
aside his way of envisaging it.—that Altjira is an eternal god--we probably uoderstand 
the facts. Altjira is much the same sort of sky^wellcr as Mr. Gilieu^s Great Ulthaaua^ 
or Spirit, of the Heavens. Ho takes oven less interest In nion than does the Atnatu 
found by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen among the Kaitisb. It is true that Messrs, 
Speuccr and Gillen found no ahy-dweller among the Antiita, but Mr. Gillen, alone, 
was more successful. It cannot well be argued that Mr. Gillen came across Aruntas 
contaminated by Chriscian teuclnug, for an otiose eina-footed being, even though 
BTylod “good,” “has no certniu wairanf in holy writ, but is rather repuguant to 
the word of God.” I am therefore left to suppose either that the Arunta of Mes&rs* 
Spencer and Gillen had a sky-dw^cllcr and lost him, or that the Arunta of Mr. Gillen 
and Mr* Strehlow have advanced to the idea of a sky-dweller, while tha other Anmta 
have not. 

Whether the Baiame of the Euahlayi and Kamilarol is a revised, corrected, and 
coDsiderablj angmented edition of Altjira, or whether Altjira is au obliterated and 
obsO'IeBceut Baiame, every one will decide in accordance with bis prcpossssslons ; or, 
ill Mr, Hartlaud’a phraee, aMordSng to “ the axo he has to grind.” At this moment I 
see but slight proof of either opinion ; still 1 do See a new point, 

Mr. Strehlow introduces, as what he caHe “ totem gods,” certain Altjiranpa- 
miijttia, “ eternal and uncreated,” or Zn^ara (deathless) beings, who, when all the 
world was water, lived on emerging peaks. Finding nothing to eat they went up and 
poached in AItjira's country. Meanwhile plenty of undeveloped hninaii forms lay near 
the rocks below. When Altjira forbade the Altjirangouiitjiua to poach in his preserves, 
one of them took a slick and smote the water, sayiiag, “ Got out E ” The waters 
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TPithirew^ anfl plenty of Alt.jIriiDgATiiitjiiia, wbo liaJ bccu Jiving underground, einergcd. 
These Tvere mostly in human elittpo. fliiJ mnglciilly endowed \ they would, and did. 
fiklte bestial shapes, and ovary man now hna lua ininywAnta, that ia^ if bia totem be llie 
kangarn, the ahjiran^atnifjina, who is, 16 it ’wcra. the ideal kiuigaru, ie bia guardian 
and protector. Hla motber’a altjirangamitjina is called “for short.’^ These 

creatures of long ttame appear to he a variant of the AJeheringa folk of Measra. 
i^peiicer arid G-illein AU use of tlio term, totem goda,’^ causes confusion ; Mr, Ty!or 
lias tried the term " species-deities.^^ The aoiils of tho A. J. (for abort) live undor 
eartb, Or are connected with clinriuga, at cormiii localities like the Ohnanikilla of 
Messrs. Spencer end Gillen. 

Mr, llnrtland says that, according to Mr. Strehlow, " tlie Arnuta have raisodl their 
" own forefathera to the rank of gods/’ Bnt I do not aee tJiat these heinga are 
forefatbera, or anceatoi's, of men ; or tliat they ftre gods. To call them " totem goils ” 
is only Mr. Strehlow’s way of speaking. Take the story of tiie divine kangaru," 
which Mr, StreLlon' givga in Aruiitir, with an interJineal trauelation. All philologiata 
must thank him for wiiat no ether man has given us, several Amnta texts. But the 
kangarn of the story has nothing ** divine’^ in onr aense; he io only an Alchcringa 
kangaru, not a god, in any accepted sense of the word. 

The Tukiira of the Tjoritja is much like the Altjira of the Aruiitn, lie, too, has emu 
feet, but he is monogamous, and Mr. Strehlow surmises that Mt. Gillen picked up rather 
a Loritja than an Arautn uiytli in the case of the sky-dwoller. Like Atnatu, umoug 
the Kaittsh, Tukui s patronises ceremonial rites \ Altjira. does not. 

Another paper would be needed for the coiieideration of Mr. Strehlow^a chapter on 
the totemio ideas of the Armtca and Loritja. Tf I rightly understand him to mean, 
that the “ totem gods" (as he calls them) prosper the work done by meu In the magical 
ceremonies for the propagation of the totem species, animal und vegetable, still I do 
not think that they better deserve the name of gods than do the Mvra of the 

Lieri. The Aftira Mura are appealed to, and eerennotiles are done, when rain is 
needed (Hewitt, J^aiwe Tri&e^ of ^outA-East AustraHay pp. 395, 39&). They are 
“ supplicated,” and supplications are prayers. The Mura iMfimt are at least as much 
“gods” as the Loritja ” lotem gods.” 

The work of Mr. Strehlow seems to inc essentially scholarly. lie has taken great 
pains in collecting aud sifting evidence ; he hae given U6 our first Loritja as well as 
cur first Aruntn texts ; which is not much to tlie credit of English scholarship. Ills 
photograpl^s and his designs of native decorative patterns are excellent. If I do not 
approve of hia terminology—“god,” totem god”—it ie because such words may bo 
attributed to bias on hie part, as a missionary or as a theorist; and wc more aud more 
perceive the need of e^ctreme caution. 1, myself, believe that even Tukura and Altjira 
are the germs, in savage thought, of the highest cf all reUglona coueeptlous, while the 
AiiJirangavii/Jina may, under favourable cirenmstaneesj develop, on one side, into 
the Olympians of Ilomor ; on the urber into the Ideas of Elato. In nuy ease, even if 
some of Mr. Stroblow’s terms may mislead, his narrative enables us to correct poeelble 
miaconcoptious, No one should henceforth write on Mr. Strelitow^s tribes who has 
not mastered Ida valuable volumes. 

I do not wish to be understood to meau that Mr, Streblow euabies us to correct 
the work of Messrs. Spencer and Gillon. It ia certain, I think, that Mr. Strehlow 
and they never consulted tlie same informants. Ouly a few miles may have Jain 
between these regions, bnt variety, not ortliodosyj is the characteristic of myth, and 
the Euglieh and German students may have come across variants. A. LAKG 
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Scotlanl: Pigmentation. Tooher. 

PiffffteTtiaiion SuTve^ of i?! Scotfandt By J* If* Toebern 4C 

B,So. (From Vol. VI., pp* 130-S35, aiid Appendix of Tables 13 

(pp. 67) i 19 diagrams and TS maps*) C&mbi'idge : University Press, 190&* 2S xSO cm. 

The publicatioit of this memoir by Mr. Toclier, following tliat by Mr, Gray in 
the last volume of the t/ourTiol of the Institute (XXXVIJ,, pp. 375—400), marhg the 
practical completion of the really mognifioeot emrvoy of achool-childreo in Scotland 
tamed outjhy the voluntary assistante of the teachers, under the direction of a committee 
consisting of Sir Wiiliam Turner, FrofesEor R. W. Roid^ Mr. Gray, and Mr. Tocher* 
How freely the aid of the teach ere woe given may he fudged from the fact that data 
were obtaiued for 502^15o children out of, wc gather, a moximnm possible of some 
646,000, the lists of names and sclioola of the oo-operating teacliers occupying over 
tweikty-twc pag&s of the Appendhs. The main burden, of the clerical worlr, the 
forwarding and receipt of the schedules, aud the reductiou of the data, felt on tho 
shoulders of Mr. Tocher, with the as-sietanoe of a small staff, and he has fairly earned 
the thanks of all anthropologists for tins persevering labom*. Their gratitude !« no 
loss due to the committee for the careful and prolonged eonsideratiou that muet have 
been given to the organisation of the work. 

As the present memoir includes some lata returns, receiveil after the complctioi^ 
of the tables on which Mr, Gray^s memoir is based, the genei-al summary ef the results 
may perhaps be reproduced* Tt is baEOil on oLiscrvatlons of 257,766 boys and 344,369 
girle between six and eighteen years of age. 


Ha I it-C OLOu ii. — Re ucextac: e D^st hi hutio ?f. 


- ' Fair. 

[ Red, 

j itethnm. 

1 

1 Dark. 

Jet black, 

1 

Uoyn - - - j 24’116 


43-28 


l-2y 

Gfrls - - - 1 27-43 

E’OU : 

40-87 

£6-40 

l-2£ 


Eye-Col< ) u It.—PEiifi Ext AGE Di St hk au Ti(^y * 


■! 

Blue. 

Lr^ht, 

kfedium. 

Hark* 

1 

hoya - * * - 1 


■■ 

32-72 

32’31 

Girls * . * - i 

■■ 


32-Oft 

j 22-75 


The distribution of eye colours in the two aexos is, it will he seen, about the same, 
but there are curione difTerenecs in the case of hair-colour. Mr* Tocher suggests that 
this may be due to the earlier darkening of the hiwr itj I joys, the development of the 
pigmectation being possibly stimulated by hair-cutting, or merely to differeucga in 
judgment caused hj the greater mass of liair in girls and variation in tint from the 
root to the tip of the hair. The statisties have not yet been classihed by age-groups, 
so the first hypothesis cannot be tested. It is also possible that there may be some 
dlffenjoee in the average age of the two aesos* 

The local distribution O'f pigmentation is, in eertaEn cases, very well marked. An 
excels of blue eyes and, wltli some exceptions, of fair hair, occurs mostly in the north 
and north-cast of Scotland j of blue eyes in conjunction with dark or jet-black hair In 
the westeru Gaelie-speakirtg counties* In tho cose of red hair the only region in which 
tbere is a noEevrorthr excess is Banff and Aberdeen, 
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Donaely-]>opulate(l districta generally allow a slight cxoesa of motliuDfi Lair, e.^., 
47-15 per cent. atGavan, 45* 4 per ceaE. at LeLth and Dundee^ 45*3 per cent, at Glasgow 
for hoye^ as compared with 43*3 par ceat, for the couutrj m a wiiole. Tlie poaeible 
raaaona for this are dificnascd by Air* Tocher in a apacial aection. The hypothesis that 
it may be due to on excess of the mediutn-haiTed amongst the immigrants into towns is 
rejected^ foi- rea-ione wlucli we refer to again bdoWj and fhrea po&sibilittos are then 
discusBei : (a) Darkening of the hair may occur earlier in towns. (^) The medLiim 
class may he the most fertile, (c) The excess may hb due to the blending of fair and 
dark^ and the greater prevaJenee of random mating in towns. The first theory is at 
present, as Mr. Tocher admitSjpurely hypotlietical. Tlie sccoml he supports by showing 
thaE there is a eonsidarable positive correlation betwaan tbe number of birtbs per family 
and the percentage of medjuni-haired in tlie divisions of Scotland, and couciudes that 
“ tlie msdium-hair&d, medinm-ejed, and populniif; lower olaa!|:es are more fertile tlian tbe 
remaining population, nndj this factor is probably operating in favour of producing 
distinct excess of tliose classes in tbe more densely populated ureas of Scotland 
where they are found " (p. l&SJ* This argument docs not, however^ seem very atrong,, 
for surely if it is desired to know whether any oim elasa tends to incicasc more rapidly 
than anotlier, a laeaaurc of true fertility, such as Mr. Tocher has attempted to obtain, 
is not required, but merely the deference between the crude hirth-rate and the crude 
death-rate. A correlaEien of such iucreosc-rates with pigtoeiiEation data would throw 
more light on tlio qiiostiou at ifisue than a correlation of fertilities, though any 
ccnclusiou would liuvc to be accepted wltVi reaervo in view of the complexity of the 
factors. If Mr. Tocher jb right iu associating medium hair with the lower olaeacs, his 
conclusion is very probably right altboicgh unproven. Ets tbe iacrease^rates of the lower 
clfts&es are gonarally above those of the popnlation at large. The question of death 
rates is, however, quite as important ae that of fertility, and Mr. Tocher makes no 
reference to Dr. ShruliSall^B importiint eonchision that tirhau life tells most heavily on 
the blonde typo {^British Medkitl (/oarTKiA Dec. 1£>04), atid hence would tend to create 
an excess of medium and possibly of dark. 

The third tiieory, aa to hlending. appears almost oa iiypoflietieal as tlie first. 
^^othmg is really known at present 39 to the mode of iuherttance of hair-colour Im 
man, but, as Mr. Tocher states, “ the proof or otherwise of the validity of the theory 
will bo forthcoming when the results of direct observation on parontfii aud odfspring 
have been mode, tabulatad, and analysed.” While it seems to us that the exoess of 
medium-l)aired in ntbou districts is probably mainly due to selective death-rate, as indi¬ 
cated by Dr. Shruhsotrs work, we venture to thiuk that tbe idea tiiat part of such excess 
may be due to what may be termed selective immigration is worth more investigation. 

If tliere was any special force,” Mr. Tocher says, “ tending to send medium-hoijred 
“ and dark-eyed parsons in, from the country to towns that would explain the excess. 
“ But no such force is known to ciiaC.*’ Certainly, but it appears moat improbable 
that if pigmontation baa a real significance os regards race, it should have no 
sigcihcance as regards temperament and the consequent attractivenese of town life. 
The data that he adduces to show that none of tbe populations from whom external 
immigrants are drawn exhibit an excess of the medium class do not entirely meet the 
point, and although we note his statewioot (p. 191) to the effect that “it has been 
proved ” that neither foreign immigrants nor immigrant from rural district? at home 
can explain the execis of medium hair, wc have failed to find the proof respecting 
the latter class. The whole of Mr. Toober‘0 discussion is, however, somewhat lengthy, 
and the reader should in fairness refer to the original. We have noticed the point 
at some length, aa the problems conneoted with the influence of town life are of 
Jiigh eooiologieal importance. Mr. Tocher's detailed dtsensBiou of the distribution 
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of pignientdibEon ild to wbicli we cbh only ref or j airto of great ii^iero&E iti 

this OonnectLon. 

Jo tk) Voluminous A indHioir there nre naturally many points on which a reviewer 
may differ from the author or deaire further iaformation, but we propose to refer to two 
only, which nre somewhat fundamental.. In the firat place, the value of pigmcutaiioit 
data, auch aa are obtained from this survey, depends primarily on the definiteneas of the 
colour oiassea and the cousistoi^co of the observers. On thia head the information ia by 
110 meaua so full as might he deaired. The use of sample^E nr colour cards was found to 
be impossiblef and tlie ohservere, as in most previoua surveys, had to depend on verbal 
iuatruotLons. TJie reaultn obtained io certain caaes, we are itot told how many, from, the 
writtcit luatructions, were compared with those obtained from the use of aamplea, and 
It was found that both sets of figures closely agreed, and the r^ulta were therefore 
“ couaidercd vaiy satlafaniory ” (p. Idi)* Hut these results, wliicli w'ere so very 
joiti^fuctory and Oil Tvhioh the exaot weight to be attached to many of the coucluiijou& 
of the memoir is entirely dopondgnt, arc not given* Mr* Tocher may not attach so much 
importance aa the present writer to the variations of pcraoual equation in the naming 
of colours, hut the omieeiou of these data h ucither courteous to the reader isor fair to 
himself; the sceptic will not be reassured by Mr. Tocher^a recent controversy with 
Dr. Beddoe (Ma?;, 1907, 43, hiS), and will note tbut olisorvers have to judge when a 
hair-colour approoelici more to red tiinu to brown or flaxen,” have to distiiiguiali 
hetwean light brown” (which ia /uir) end ^ hrowjiisli ” (which ia medfum), 

between chestnut-brown ” and dark br&wn,” and between “ black ” and jet black,” 
and ill the case of eye-coloni' between a ** light blue” and a “deep or pure blue,^’ 
hetwecjL light gt^y” (which ia light) and (which is Mcditoji), between 

very light haBul ” and ha^^el-hrowur” 

The Bceptie will nl.<*o note the alleged change in the pigmentatioti of scbool- 
clvildren in East Aberdeen shire between 1396 nnd 1903, and the fact that " the first 
survey had a wider range of medium and a slightly^ wider range of red (p* 919)* 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Tocher will take the opportunity that will be a€orded by 
the further publLcatlciis that are promised, to give much fuller informatloia on this 
head. The magnitude of errors of observation is of importance, in the ffrst place 
becatise the differences observed between small samples of a papulation do Jiot depaud 
oiiiy on pure ft actuation of stamp] iug as calculated by the theory ol error, but ai&o on 
the dilFerences bet wee Ji abaorvers. Mr* Tocher is, of course, fully aware of thia, but he 
hardly appears to attach sufficient importanee to the posfiible re^iultiid 

The second criticism that we hove to offer relates to the methods adopted in the 
present memoir for the trentmeiit of the data. In the first place, with all respect, 
we venture to suggest that they are, witliiu limits, mialeading. The poiat ia ibis t 
that when writing of the difTcronce between any one district and, Say, the whole of 
Scotland, Mr* Tocher is never considering the dhTerenoe betw^ecn the figures that have 
actually been observed, but merely the chunce that the observed difference might have 
occurred aa a simple ft not nation of sampling. The result is that when writing of a 
large and populous city, iike Glasgow, a comparatively small difference ie spoken of 
as if it were enormous, wdiereas precisely the saiue difference, in a smaller district, 
would be spoken of aa srnEill. To the reader who fully irealises the method, aaid the 
strict meanii^g of the result, thii^ may he all right; hut to the physical anthropo- 
logiBt who is not skilled in modern statistical methods, and takes Mr. Tocher’s words 
in their literal meaning, it is most misleadlug. It may be as well to enforce the 
point by an illustration. . “ It has been shown," says Mr. Tocher (p. 2CK)), from 
the results of the present analysis that tho great weatcru city dr very ee in ti?i extreme 
degree " (my italics) from the rest of Scotland, not onlv in the distribution of hair- 
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fliolotir of ite aelKriJ] popiilutlon, but also iu tlie dietritution of eye-eolour, hotL for 
“ boys and girliJ^ These ftre the for cjo-coloar m boys :—' 

EvE-Coi.ooii.“P ercentAGE DISTRln^TIO^^: Boys. 




Glaegow 
All Bocillnncl - 


Diirk. 


Bias. 


Light. 


MftHurii, 


16'80 

32-40 


61-71 

2S'G3 


17 71 

30-31 


1-71 
14'70 


Children with forti^ bbt - 
names. AOelphi Thrace. 
All SootlaTid 


Tlio pbraso “ extreiue divergonce as applied to GHasgo^s is^ iiideEd^ almosE absurd^ 
jM Mr. Tocher may, perilaps. admit if be will consider the results of a rigid application 
of the same metbod to statistics of statLirc. Oil the soiae principle he might apeak of a 
dLfferenec in average stature between two populations of only 0-05 inches as “an 
enormous difTereiice in stature," provided only that tbo (measured) populationa were 
1,000,000 each. In such a case aa that of Nature he would probably give, in tho first 
place, the mean statures and their probable crrore, or the differences between mean 
Statures and their probable errore, as the most important data. Wiiy should not 
pigmentation data be treated similarly? Why should only relative figures be given? 
The exclusive use of the method of elaiaifying differences, not according to tboir 
magnitude hut solely according to their significance, Beems, indeed, very ditficnlt to 
defend, and it is used as a principal when it should be a subsidiary method. The 
dij^erenct la what the anthropologist wants tc know, and for that he must refer to 
the tables of the appendix ; n inferpretaiioTt ij/ ihal di^erftuie is all that 

Mr, Toeher^g "relative local differences,^’ elassificarticms into megalo-, meso-, and 
^micro-metropEe, and “ divergcncieB" will give himn If districts did not vary much in 
sisse (numbers), Mr. Tocheris measures would afford fairly eloee indications of the 
absolute difference4), but unfortunately they vary largely. If the absolute figures 
instead of ihe relaiive local differences” and so forth had only been made the basis 
of the work, the memoir might not only have been made much more comprchcosible 
—and surely porspicnity is one of the principal virtues to be attained in a Iteport of 
'the presont type—but would really have been oven more valuable. It is nnfortunate 
"that an unthropobgist of the older school, wishing to make himself acquainted 
with the results of this survey, which has no parallel in the British Islea, should 
MTive, after the first few pages only, at such a section as Mr+ Tocher’s Section (o) 
coacoming hypergaomotrical series, leptokurtosis, and otbej’ technical mysteries, and it, 
is to be feared that bo will merely drop the rest of the memoir and proceed to the 
Appendix. Might not some of the fundamental simplicity of the Appendix have been 
imported into the memoir, and some of the greater abatruBities (the word is not in the 
dictionary, but is mora compreheusihie than leptokurtosis, which is not there either) 
have been' fblegaied to tho Appendix F ' ^ ' G. U, Y, 


If the difference between Glasgow and the rest of Scotland is “ divergence in an 
extreme degree," what supei-lative phrase, the ordinary anthropologist may well ask, Is 
left to describe the differenee between the latter and the “ children with foreign sur¬ 
names” in tha Adelphi Toriace School, Glasgow ? 

Eve-Colour.—Beece^-tAGE DisTitiBoTtoN; Botq Sexes. 
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A Typ« of Canoe Omamotit with Ma^rcar &Efnifloanco from 
Soutii*eastern Br-itieh New Guinea^ By G. Seliymann^ M.B. 



It hftB long bean known that the large built-up canoes (ways) of Sonth-eaabem 
BriciaL Ifew Guinea are elal>orately deeorataJj and,, tbougli I bavo for aoma time 
^enspected magical significance for mucb of this decorntiOu, I biive only recCutlj reeedfed 
convincing evidence of tlii.q. 

The ornaments In question are the wooden tftrvJngfi, e^camples of which are shown 
in Pthte and which upon Muma are ealJed mutiAuris. Before deseribing fhese 
ntuTulurif I may briefly refer to other ornamoutatione OU the caijoes to which a Toagioal 
elt^niflcance may, perhaps!, be attributed, Tbe fiph carved upon tlie sides of the waga 
(which were not ueuaEly regaided as totem fiah) wore sometitues said to have been 
carved in order that the canoe might travel swiftly, and aEtbongh this was more of Lea 
denied than asserted it seems reasonable to hchevo that their presence may have, or 
oiioe have had, magical efficacyd On the other hand, the large white cowtIq ahalla with 
whieh the carvings at the two ends of the ^aget ore commonly decorated never appeared 
to have any magical import. The same applies to the earvings themselves, although 
the fact that tu'rds, some of which may he totems, are represented upon these oarvings 
floggested a magical purpose. Beyond the facta that the natives of Murua were not 
eager to part wicb the inifnAttrEj carvings, and that on several occasions they absolutely 
refused to remove these oatvings from canoes which were at anchor, although bT 
tempting price was ofTored, no clue was obtained to suggest that these ta-unAuris were 
of special flignificauce until I recently had the Opportunity of discussing the no attar 
with Captain F, R. Barton, nucil lately Administrator of British New Guinea^ Captain 
Barton lold me that, when at ^isima in the Loulsiadc Archipelago, he met with three 
or four Mnrna canoes hearing carvings. He tried to buy one of tho 9 e and 

offered a large price for it, but the crew of tbe c&noe, although obviously anxious to 
sell the carving] said that they could not do this as there was no one there who could 
carve another that night bo serve as aubetitute, and without the wii^jiftKris they might 
experience all sorts of difScalEies during their return voyage to Alurua.* 

It is clear that the baa a niagical efficacy, and, hoiog recently eugaged/ 

lu writing on the subject of totemism in Bouth-eostern British New Guinea, it aeehied 
possible that I tnight ohiaiu information on this subject from an 4 xami nation of the 
scries of tnun/turis collected by the Daeiels^ Expedition, and now in the Britlah 
Huseuni. As regards the provenance of tliese, 1 believe tliat tbay were all made upon 
IMurufl, though one of the specimens was obtained upon Iwa, and the label on oootlier 
has periBl'ed, 90 that there is now no direct evidence as to whore it was Collectod, 
There arc other manAurij in the national cotleotLon, but 1 have limiEed myself 
to those collected by the expedition upon Murua, since I was able to ohtaio the 
moanleg of the carving of these from natives of Murua within a short time of their 
collection. All these Jtiunkitris ehow carving with typical bird designs. 

No. 1 may bo regarded as a typical munkaris, its base is formed by the eoujoiucd 
bodies of t*o long^beaked birds which represent the reef heron (^ot), the wings of these 
two birds cctaloaoe to form au oval black intaglio area, which represents a Bsh called 
asivutHi said to live in mangrove swamps. The paired red (outer) and black (iuuer) 
intaglio areas, curved like coiniuas, which spring ou each side from the tips of thci 
beaks of the t^o reef herons, represeut the curve of tbe nautilus shell (ova^Oro), 

~ A fLjpiic c( a showinf^ the TTiMittrrij in ticeEticu above the eorviid prow amBnneut 

dEsourou^ v^itK oowrEe sbcLts, Es given Je a paper bj SeligvianQ and Strong, ou p. £37 of the 
Jtrat-ml for 1906 (V&l. XX7I1>. Tte details ot the ewTir^ of the are not 

viaEble, ^al it wiU he TocoguiBod by the two etreaoaers of dried palm leaf attacbed to It. 
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as (J& the other much lt)50 strongly curbed red intaglio areas above aud bclovr the 
oomma^shaped intaglio^ The hird^s head derivativea below the highest nautilus intaglio 
represent the henda of a bird called weku^ atid this also applies to the pierced botoIIs 
imuaediatelj above the lowest intaglio, supported ou tlie bc^ of tho two reef herons, 
I could not ftsoertain tlie names of the three birds which form the highest part of this 
mnnkUTis^ hut It is to be noted that one of these has a head nt each end of its hodj. 

No. iS is to ho explained in the aatne way as the last with tiie following exceptions. 
The largo intaglio area between tho two heads of the supporting reef herons was stated 
to represent /StPi#, apparently a cephalopodj the tontaolos of which arc not represented 
in tlve carving. The two prO]actions at the top corners of tliis carving aro the 
degenerate remains o£ the neck of a long-nockod shore bird] the same boing represented 
in Noh I by the small rounded projections heneatU tho htxlLes of the two outer birds 
represented at its summlh 

No, 5 ia an interesting variant carved at Modau upon Murua, a village apparently 
bnown for the oxceUeince of its canoes and the hcauty of Its canoe carvings, Tho 
bird Bupporting dic whole ornament is agmii tlie reof heron and the hlnck intaglio 
forming Ite wing represents the hsJi clsiwaJ^^ The three birds ftt the top of this oma- 
fuent were all called tABAartzica, the nEttno for a tern ; on pointing out that Corns have 
not crests as tiro two outer birds have, my informant replied that they were never- 
tholoss KtaAai'a&ea^ and refused to cDiisidor my snggeatsen that they were, iu fact, 
cockatoos or cocks ? the other parts of iho carving are to ba explained in the aamo way 
as the carviug of No. 1* 

The lost mvTiiivris (No. LO) to be figured is of a somowhat difFeieut type, all three 
birds represent tho eockatoo, and my attention was especially drawn to their crests. 
The aiguificauce of the lines lightly carved on the Ust areas bfluoath the highest 
cockatoos could not he determined, tho linos were called ffimgin, the rows of scrolla 
beneath the central cockatoo are obviously all derived from birds* heads, but wero 
given no speoial uames. This munAuri^ was said to have been carved at Ruwadog, 
near Suloga. 

In conclusion, I may point out that si though the reef herou and the cockatoo are 
both totem birds, thtre is no evidence that makarakea is a totem, and I could bear ef 
no created totem hiixl other than the cockatoo. Asitaun and Awii are certaiTily not 
totems iu that part of Murua in which these carvings were obtained^ not is ovagcro, the 
nautilus, eiLher upon Murua or over the much wider area of the Mossim district in 
which it occurs as a decorative It would appear, thenofore, that at the present 

day the magica] efficacy of these carvings is not attributed directly to the influence as 
totems of the birds represented upon them, and perhaps the predominance of the reef 
hprou is to be explained by the ease with whiob this bird skims ever the crests of 
the wavea. 

Although this exhausts the main facts ceneerning the nruamentation of these 
with wlitoh I am acq[uaLDted, the following short notes on the remaining 
six apecimeus are added, since these will be on exhibition ahortly in tho Ethnographical 
Gallery at the British Museum. 

No. 2 resembleij No. I in general character, but the necks and hoatls of the birds, 
which are represented by mere circular excrescences in No'. 1, are obvious bird heails 
in this specimen. 

No, i. This munkuris was made at Modau and closely resembtea Ne. A Tho 
paired birds at the top, although crested, were called wBionaAeu, The red aud black 
intaglio areas were called maraA and Aon, which appear to be the uamee for red and 
black respectively. 

No. 6 resemblea No. I in general characters. There are tbe remains ef three birds 
at the top of this ornament, but only enough of one is left to call for auv remark. This, 
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which is ooe of the outer of three birds orLgiuallj present, has been shifted through 
90 degrees from its ordinary horizontal position, so that it stands on its head. It was 
uncertain whether or not this bird represented the reef heron. 

Ko. 7, which is very highly conventioualised and particularly well carved, was 
obtained on Iwa in the Marshall Beniiet gronp. ^ 

Jko. 8 almost certainly comes from Murua, though, os its label has perished, this is 
uncertain. The tails of the two birds facing in opposite directions at its top, toudh and 
seem to indicate the process by which the bodies of the two reef herons, which so often 
form the supporters of the rest of the carving, have become fused. 

No. 9. This was carved by a boy from a village called Gossop. The pierced 
scroll bird derivatives were called by the name susawir^ which appears to be a term 
conveying some suoh general meaning as carved scroll or ornamental carving. In 
general type this murAurit resembles No. 10, but only a portion of the plain •wooden 
areas at the top of each limb of the crescent, which forms the main part of the ornament, 
is carved on one side ; the carving on the opposite surface was said to represent the 
fish atiwan, _ C. G. SELIGMANN. 

England: Physical Anthropology. Mortimer. 

The Stature and Cephalic Index of the Prehistoric Men whose 4^ 
Remains are preserved in the Mortimer Museum, Driffield.* By If 

J. R. Mortimer, 

The remains fall into three groups : (a) those of the late Neolithic or early 
Bronze Age ; (6) those of the early Iron Age; (c) those of the Anglo-Saxon Period. 

' The remains are all from an area of about 80 square miles on the midwolds of 
Yorkshire. Tho cephalic indices were estimated by Dr. W. Wriglu, Dr. Garson, and 
myself. The measurements of the femora were^ taken in situ by mysolf. 

(o) This series comprises 101 skulls, 34 being long, 28 short, and 39 of an inter¬ 
mediate shape. Of tho 34 dolichocephalic individuals, 28 give an average femoral 
length of 18 ins., and a computed sUtnre according to Beddoe^s rule* of 5 ft. 7 ins. 
Of the 28 brachycephalic individuals, 25 give a mean femoral length of 17*7 ins., or a 
stature slightly higher than 5 ft. 6 ins. Thirty-five of the 39 mesaticephalic individuals 
had a femoral length of 17*65 ins., or a stature slightly lower than 5 ft. 6 ins. 

It will thus be seen that the long-headed members of the community had the 
advantage in statnre to the extent of one inch. This is contrary to what has been 
found in other parts of the country. Dr. Thurnam, for instance, as a result of an 
examination of the remains in the south of England, gives 5 ft. 6 ins. as the stature 
of the dolichocephalic individuals, 5 ft. 9 ins. as that of the brachycephalic. 

The cephalic indices of ten skulls are given by Professor RoIIeston in Green well’s 
British Barrotos. Of these skulls five are long and five are short. Of the five 
long-headed individuals only the stature of two is given, it is 5 ft. 9 ins. and 4 ft. 8 ins. 
Of the five round-headed individuals the stature of four is given—5 ft. 8 ins., 5 ft. 1 iu., 

6 ft. 7 ins., and 5 ft. 9 iiis. The series is so small as to have little weight one way 
or the other. 

(4) The remains attributable to the early Iron Age mainly are from the Danes’ 
graves, Driffield.^ They comprise 53 skulls, of which 37 are dolichocephalic, 2 bracl^y- 
ccphalic and 14 mesaticephalic. Of the 37 long-headed individuals the moan femoral 
length of 28 is 17*2 ins., with a computed stature of 5 ft. 4*6 ins.; the femoral length 
of the brachycephalic examples is 17 ins,, with a computed stature of 5 ft. 4 ins., whilst 
that of 11 mesaticephalic individuals is as much as 17*33 ins., with a stature of 
5 ft. 5 ins. The cephalic indices and statnre of 11 other individuals from these graves, 
whose remains are in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, have recently 
• Journal the AtUkropolvgieal Institute, Vol. XVII. 
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been published hj Dr. William Wright.* He found 7 dolichocephalic with a mean 
femoral length of 42*4 cm. and a stature of 5 ft. 3 ins., 1 brachycephalic with a 
femoral length of 41 • 1 cm., and a stature of 5 ft., and 3 mesaticephalic with a mean 
femoral length of 42*8 cm. and a stature of 5 ft. 3*5 ins. Dr. Wright’s series 
therefore agrees with mine in showing that the mesaticephalic individuals had a slight 
advantage in stature while the brachycephalic member was distinctly short. 

(e) The Anglo-Saxon remains were obtained from five cemeteries at Sledmero 
Stoop, at Garton Station, at the south end of Groat Driffield, the Meadows, Driffield^ 
and at Acklam. With the exception of the first all were rich in relics. In addition 
to the above a few isolated Anglo-Saxon graves have yielded reinaios. The senes 
comprises 61 measurable crania, 31 dolichocephalic, 7 brachycephalic, and 23 mesati- 
cephalic. Twenty of the dolichocephalic individuals have a mean stature of 5 ft. 

^ brachycephalic examples had a mean stature of o ft. 4-i^ ins., while 
15 of the mesaticephalic members had a mean stature of 6 ft. 3-^ ins. These 
measurements show that the long-headod persons were taller than those with short 
beads by more tlian an inch. MORTIMER. 


New Zealand. Edge-Partingrton. 

Maori Burial Chests. (Atamira or Tupa-Pakau. By J, Edge- 40 
Partington. 

By the kindness of Mr. Alexander Turnbull of Wellington, New Zealand, I ana 
able to reproduce a photograph of his collection of Maori burial chests (wooden) for 
containing the bones of deceased chiefs. Owing to the secrecy attached to their 
disposal and to the tabu which surrounded the last resting place of the dead, these 
chests are of extreme rarity, there being no specimen, as far as I know, in this 
country. There are specimens both in the Dominion Museum, Wellington, in the 
Auckland Museum, and in the Melbourne Museum, figured in the Albumy Third Series, 
Plate 156. Hamilton, in Maori Art^ figures one (p. 158) in his collection, which wm 
found in a cave near Auckland, with the one in Melbourne. In Zeitschrift fur EthnologiCy 
Vol. 37, p. 971, Herr Baesslcr describes and figures those in the Auckland Museum. 
He says they were made of pine, and were accidentally discovered in a cave at 
Waimamaku, near Hokianga, north of Auckland. When found those figured on 
plates X and xii were leaning in a semi-upright position against the back wall, those 
on plate xii and the covers figured in the text rested in a similar position on the two 
sides of the entrance to the cave; with them were found remains of skeletons which 
had evidently fallen out of the chests owing to the lids coming off. These lida 
had been fastened by means of four holes corresponding to the four holes in the sides 
of the chests, one at each corner. The chests were in such a good state of preser¬ 
vation that it is evident they were not used at the first burial, but for the bones of 
the deceased which, after being dug op and cleaned, were deposited in them for their 
fiual interment. The covers only of these particular chests were smeared with red-ochre 
(Kokowai). Mr. Cheeseman, the Director of the Auckland Museum, is of opinion that, 
these chests are over 200 years old. 

Mr. Turnbull gives the following description of those in his collection ; “ The 
chests are hollowed at the back and have evidently been fitted with lids, because the 
“ holes are still visible in the sides where the pegs or flax fastenings were inserted for 
“ tying them on. There are several peculiarities to be observed in my set. In every 
“ specimen there is the same ‘ wing ’-like carving at the sides with three undoubted 
“ claws—not fingers—and in No. 3 there are web feet, giving the impression that the 
“ carvings all represent birds. In Nos. 2 and 3 the tongues have serrated edges, and 
** Nos. 2, 3, and 4 have the ears pierced. No. 1 has a * hem ’ or comb, and two of th& 
• Arckaologia, Vol. T.X., pp. 251-1122. t Estimated by Thane’s formula in Quain’s AnaUmy. 
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“ four claws are inserted in the mouth. No. 3 has a very curious carved neck ornament, 
the like of which I have never seen. Nos. 2 and 3 have each a blind right eye. 
“ The carvings are clearly of varying ages, and instinct leads me to place them in order 
“ of time as follows, beginning with the oldestfour, six, two, three, one, five. No. 6 
“ is 18 inches high, and this will give the relative sizes of the others. The larger 
“ chests might hold the entire skeleton of an adult, but the smaller ones certainly 
“ would not; and No. 6, the smallest, would not take the bones of an infant, still it 
** had a lid at one time and was for holding something. Captain Gr. Mair says it 
** was for the placenta. Some of the chests have been painted with red ochre.” 


It is surprising what a small amount of information can be obtained about these 
chests, and I can find no myth or legend that would explain the bird-like carvings of 
« the bodies.” J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Bimdas. 

19 


Africa, East. ' 

Kikuyu Calendar. By Hon, K. R. Dunda$, 

The Kikuyu divide the year into two seasons as under :— 

1. Kimera kya Mweli : July to January. 

2. Kimera kya Njahi : February to June. 

Their language does not appear to possess a word answering to our word year 
(i.e.f all twelve months), the word Mwaka signifying merely a rainy season. 
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The circumcision of the hoys lind girls occurs in the same months ; the season in 
which it takes place depending on whether they live in Ruguru (the West) or Ithereru 
(the East), if the former in Kimera kya AJaAt, if the latter in Kimera kya Mwtli, 

The month commences with the first day of the now* moon and lasts thirty days. 
Each month has a name. 

There are no names for the days of the week, but the days of • the different 
markets serve to signify any particular day. Each market is held every fourth day 
and no two markets in the same neighbourhood are hold on the same day. Appended 
is what may be called a Kikuyu calendar. 

The months when the circumcision takes place are carnival months ;• dancing, 
singing, and general rejoicing being the order of the day. 

Kathanokofno (June) and Moga (January) are called the Semisu months when the 
harvest is brought in. 


First Season, July to January—Kimera kya Mweh. 

First Months Moriainyoni {July). —The grass and thicket is cleared by the men, 
and the women then burn it; it is a month of little work. The weather being cool 
the boys and girls commence boring the lobes of their cars. 

Second Month, Moga (w4w^kj0-— Tbe shambas* are dug up, the work being 
mostly done by the women. 

Third Month, Kihu {SepUmber).—A.)l the able-bodied population is at work in 
the shambas preparing for the rains ; the seed is sown. 

Fourth Month, Sethanano (OctoAer).—Everyone is very busy weeding in the 
shambas. 

Fifth Month, Kanytiahungo or Tumo {NovembeT): Sixth Month, Keha 
{December). —The men do no work; the women and children are employed keeping 
the birds off the crops that are now ripening. 

Seventh Month, Moga {January). —Harvest. 


Second Season, February to June : Kimera kya Njahi. 

First Month, Kihu {February).— whole able-bodied population is hard at 
work in the shambas preparing for the rains. The seed is sown during this month. 

Second Month, Sethanano or Kethathanwa (JfarcA).—Everyone is stiU very 
busy in the shambas,- the work being mostly that of weeding. 

Third Month, Mothato {April).—The crops are ripening and the women and 
children are busy weeding and scaring off the birds. In the Ruguru (West) this is 
the circumcision month, a time of feasting and dancing. 

Fourth Month, Mogilanjara {May).—The crops are nearly ripe and there is no 
work for anyone. 

Kifth Month, Kathanokomo (June).—This is the Semisu (Harvest) month, and 
the work of harvesting is done by the w’omen, the men do no work.f 

K. R. DUNDAS. 


technology. Qennep. 

Netting without a Knot. By A. van Gennep. QH 

Dans le fascicule de mars 1906 de la des Eludes Ethnographiques fcU 

et Sociologiques, Miss A. Werner publie Some Notes on the Bushman Race oh elle 
por|e (p. 149) de petite sacs d'une faclure spdcialo, k laquelle elle semble disposes k 
donner une signification culturelle et raciale: “I do not know whether ’to class 
“ among small arts which may have been handed down to these Angoni by their 

’ *. Shamba•infield or plantation. 

f The correct epcUing of the names of the months was given me by Mz. UacOregor of the C.M.8. 
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“ possible Bushman ancestors, the making of string bags by a process best described 
“ as netting without a knot; a row of loops is first made and increased by passing 

“ the end of the string through each one, going round and round till the desired siae 

“ is reached. I never saw a bag so made by an adult, nor a specimen of more than 

“ a few inches in length ; the art seemed to bo chiefly practised as a pastime by 

“ children. It is interesting to note that when I showed one of these bags to the 
** Ituri pygmies who were recently in England they recognised it at once, and said 
“ that they made the same kind at homo.” 

Miss Werner a eu I’obligoance de m’envoyer unc de ces pochettes. Je I’ai 
montr^e k des amis ayant v^cu en Afrlquo, notamment k Maurice Delafosse, qui m’ont 
dit n’en avoir jamais vu de semblablcs. 

D’autre part cette technique est beaucoap plus difficile qn’elle ne seinble au 
premier abord ; je m’en suis rendu compte eu essayant d’imiter la pochette angoni; 
avec du rapbia, on y arrive cependant, aprka avoir eu soiu de moniller les fibres et 
de les enrouler pr4alablement deux par deux en manikre de cordelette. 

Cottie technique semble r^elleraent rare. Du moins je n’en ai pas trouv6 mention 
dans les trait^s gdn^raux d’etbnographie, ni dans les monographics d’O. T. Mason. 
De mime les diverses techniques du tressage chez les Warundi 6numdr^es, et d6crites 

en ddtail par R. Kandt {Geteerbe in Ruanduy 
Zeitschrifl fur Ethnologiey 1904, pp. 394 et suiv.) 
comprennent toute.s la formation de nocuds, qui 
donnent Icur nom k sorte do tressage. 

Par centre, voici un parallkle exact relev^ 
dans I’Amdrique du Sud, par le Dr. Tbdodor 
Koch-Gruuberg. II a trouvd en usage chez les 
Indiens du Brdsil nord-occidental de petits filets 
de p&cbe, que Ton fixe k line liane recourb^e en 
cerceau et qui difikrent des grands filets, nou6s, en 
ce que les cordelettes sont simploment passdes les unes dans les autres {einfacht 
SchlingUehnik). Le dessin qui accompagne I’article du Dr. Koch-Griinberg (Z)cr 
Fischfang bei den Indianern Nordwestbrasiliensy GlobuSy9 janvier, 1908, pp. 21-22) 
et reproduit ici, montre que la technique est bien celle dont parle Miss Werner. II est 
probable qu’on trouvera d’autres parallkles en consultant les monograpbies sur la p6cbe 
chez les populations europdennes ; maia je doute quo cette teeboique puisse servir 
d’argumeiit poor la determination d’aires de civilisation. A. VAN GENNEP. 



Engrland: Arclieeology. Kendall. 

Remarkable Arrowheads and Dimlnuxive Bronxe Implement* 

Bg the Rev. H. G. 0. Kendally M.A. 

In Man, 1906, 96, and 1907, 37, Mr. H. St. George Gray figured two arrow¬ 
heads of remarkable fineness and unusual type. The base in one instance, at any 
rate, was rounded, and the edges were incurved near the point. I append herewith 
a drawing which shows one face and two edge views of a similar weapon. It was 
found by Mr. H. J. G. Hole on a farm in Dorset, whereon, also, he has picked up 
other arrowheads of usual types. It is dirty-white in colour, and slightly pale blueisb 
in places. Its length is 3 centimetres and breadth 18 millimetres. It weighs 21 grains. 

The drawing scarcely does justice to the delicacy of this beautiful little implement, 
inasmuch as the thickness of the outside line gives a very slight increase to the width. 
The obtuse angle on the right-hand edge of the face view should be somewhat more 
of a curve and less of an angle. Unlike Mr. Gray’s, it has a blunt-pointed base, as 
seen in the picture. The other drawing shows face and edge views of what appears 
to be a most unusual type. It has evidently once been a leaf-shaped arrowhead, of 
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which one end Ijnen accldfljitftllj biroltou off. Its possessor^ in order to render 
It of fiervLce to himself agfiltij posaitlj also to give it better balaacoj has clflverlj 
sniekiijd a pises out of each of tho two edgea^ thereby affording hlneself ail aiTowhoad 
slightly barbed ► Prom eaeh edge the piece has been taken out by a single downward 
stroke or appltcntion of pressure at right anglen to the face of the flint. The latter 
le blackish in the middle, and of a deep amber colour towards the edge*. eight, 
29J grainfl. 

In both the above cMos an untrimmed portion ol the inner face of the flake from 
which the little implement was Tnado la visible in tlie middle thereof. 

Of the flrat arrowhead the outer, of the second the inner, face U shown* The 


outer face of each arrowhead is mucli like the innert but that of the second has an 
uoremovcd rising near the middle. 

The third drawing is of a metal implement^ apparently of broiise, picked up by 
Mr. Hole two miles from Marlljorough, in a road newly repaired with flint, no doubt 
from the Downs. In a barrow opened near Marlborough 
in 1907 a miijiatiire brooKO dagger or knife (?) was 
found in company with gold ornaments, &C* It was 
of rather different form from the present instrument, but. 




Fro* i. 





I think, of the same geusral typo. The contents of the barrow belonged to the 
Bronze Age, The weight of the little tool here figured is jnat over ^ oa, 

H. G* 0, KENDALL, 


REVIEWS* 


Africa: Coneo. Van Overberjrli. 

Act Batmgt (Elat lad. du Conga). Par Cyr. Tan Overbergh. Colteetion JQ 


de Monographioa ethno|;Ta.phiq^ne3 
26 X 17 em* Frice lOs, 

' The series of which this voluiue 


III. BrosseU, 1903, Pp. :ivi + 565, 


is the third naight almost be said to mark an 


era iu the history of anthropology. Of course much, very much, remaina to be done 
in the way of scientific investigation of the ethnography of primitive peoples, hut, in 
order that this investigation may be as suceeaaful as possible, a knowledge of tho 
information already collected is necesaury, eepeciolly os cont&tt with Europeans has 
wrought eufih differences during the past few years. The reports of the earlier 
explorers have an especial value, but these reports, made ai. a time when anthropology 
was not yet a science, are so scattered that the labour involved in their collection 
is mofit arduous, and involves a protrseted search through periodical aud other literature 
of, almost every kind. ^ 

‘ The system on which the series under review is arranged is as follows i each 
volume deals with a particular tribe in the Cougo Fre* State, and contains all the 
posanges relating to that tribe, collected from evary kind of Uterature, reprinted at 
length, and arranged meder the headings adopted for the qutsHonaaire approved by 
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ihe Congris mondial de Mon$ in 1905. To this is added as much now information 
as couid be gathered, by means of that guesitonnaire, from observers on the spot, 
to whom were sent copies of the collected published material for comment and 
amplification. The new information is printed in larger type. Each page is perforated 
so that it can bo torn out and the whole rearrangod to suit the requirements of any 
special student, and to facilitate this object no two subjects are treated on the same 
page ; if the matter dealing with one given subject docs not sufHce to fill both sides of a 
leaf, the rest is loft blank. At the beginning of each volume is a complete biblio¬ 
graphy of the literature dealing with the tribe in question, followed by a second 
bibliography of all illustrations relating to it; the latter bibliography, as the text, 
is divided into headings corresponding to the sections of the questionnaire employed. 
At the end is a specially prepared ethnological map, and, in the case of the volume 
under discussion, a few illustrations of an ethnographical nature. An index of the 
headings under which the information is arranged is also given. Thus a complete 
compendium of all that is known concerning each tribe, arranged in the manner most 
convenient for reference and comparison, is ready to the hand of the anthropological 
student or of the administrator who wishes to know something about the social life 
and institutions of the people amongst whom his work is to lio. 

It would be worse than otiose to enlarge on the extreme value of such a series, 
and it is of the happiest augury for the future of the Congo Free State that it should 
be'found possible in Belgium to issue successfully a collection of monographs which 
renders administration on proi}er scientific linos a reasonable possibility. 

Another point of interest is found in the fact that those monographs are a 
vindication of the questionnaire, which has of late been attacked bj some whose 
opinions arc certainly of weight. It is true that this particular questionnaire is capable 
of considerable improvement; but, with all its limitations, it can, judgeil by results, be 
called a success. Volumes dealing with the Bangala, Mayumbe, and Maugbettu have 
already appeared, and one on the Waregga is promised shortly. The subject of this 
particular monograph, the Basonge, a tribe belonging to the great Baluba family, and 
situated roughly between the Sankuru and Lualaba and 4*^ 30' and 6^ 30' of sooth lati¬ 
tude, is of especial interest to the reviewer, since the expedition under the leadership 
of Mr. Torday has collected a number of notes concerning its ethnography which are 
as yet unpublished, and on which he has had the pleasure of working; these notes, 
though they contain many details of the greatest importance, chiefly dealing with 
religion and sociology, which do not appear in the monograph, confirm in many respects 
the new material published therein, and it is this new material which naturally possesses 
the greatest interest. The contributor who has in the present volume added by far 
the most to existing knowledge is M. R. Schmitz, who has spent four years among 
the most easterly branch of this tribe. It is interesting to note that certain important 
differences exist between the sub-tribes studied by him and the Namale amongst whom 
Mr. Torday’s work chiefly lay, and who are situated a degree and a half further west. 
For instance, belief in transmigration, which appears to exist in the east, is not 
found in the west; certain rights of asylum allowed in the west are absent in the 
east; inheritance is observed on a different system ; the methods of expressing 
numerals by gesture differ in toto in the two localities; also certain words, notably 
the names of sun and stars. 

A more important divergence relates to the ethnographical map accompanying the 
volume. Here the village Mokuuji is placed definitely within the Basonge sphere : 
the information at the disposal of the reviewer shows that the Mokunji district for 
some distance to the south of that village is now occupied by the Sungu tribe of 
Batetela, to whom the Basonge lost part of their northern territory in tlie first half 
of the nineteenth century. It might be useful to indicate this in future editions, or 
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in one of the supplementary pages which the editor promises to issue from time to 
time as fresh information is obtained. 

This scries is so good that it is'difRcuU to make any suggestions for improvement; 
but one or two points might be mentioned which occur to the reviewer. The most 
important is the following. It is true that the editor in his introduction mentions 
in broad terms tho localities in which the contributors of new matter have worked, 
but that is hnnlly enough: it is of the highest importance, especially in view of the 
differences which appear to occur between cast and west in this particular case, that tho 
name of tho sub-tribe should be mentioned with each piece of information given ; 
this might easily be inserted in brackets. 

Tho second point concerns the perforation of the pages. It seems very doubtful 
whether this is nece-ssary or even atlvisable; it renders the pages liable to become 
detached unintentionally, and might cause a great deal of trouble in scientific libraries 
and aggravation to individuals who wished to retain the admirable arrangement 
observed in the monograph. Those who wish to arrange the pages on their own 
system (and they will be a small minority) could attain the required end quite easily 
by means of a penknife and a ruler. On the whole the disadvantages of the present 
system appear to outweigh by far the advantages. 

With regard to two grounds on which, according to the editor in tho preface, the 
series has been criticised already, it is almost certain that the great majority w.ill 
support M. van Overbergb. It was said that the reprinting of published matter in tho 
language in which it first appeared (in the csise of languages other than French) was 
inconvenient, but the author justly observes that the importance of preserving the 
actual words is paramount, and the dangers involved in a translation are serious. 
Further, it was maintained that the publication of contradictory evidence would lead 
to mystification of the student; but surely the apposition of varying statements is of 
the greatest importance. Enough has been said to show tho very high value of the 
series of monographs, and the greatest of credit is due to M. van Overbergh for the 
energy and public spirit which led him to organise and carry out in so masterly a 
fashion a work which entails months of the most patient and laborious toil. To the 
man who is capable of performing a task such as this, and in this fashion, tho com¬ 
pletion of the work is sufficient reward ; but to this will bo added in the present case 
the heartfelt gratitude of all students of African ethnography, which should, and 
doubtless will, be supplemented by similar gratitude on the part of the government 
which administers the colony in which these tribes are found. In Belgium, which 
possesses one colony, means for the scientific study of the subject tribes are provided 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction. What of the other European countries which 
rule over, not one, but many colonies ? ‘ T. A. J. 


Australia, Oentral. StreMow. 

Die Aranda und Lorii/a-Stdmme in Zentral-Atutralitn. By C. Strehlow. HQ 
Verbffentlichungen aus dem Stadtischen Volker Museum, Frankfurt am Main. fcU 
Frankfurt : Baer, 1908. Second notice. Cf. Man,. 1908, 14. 

In reviewing Mr. Strehlow’s interesting volumes on the Arunta, or Aranda, I had 
not- room to describe their system of totemic beliefs. We saw that when the waters 
retired from tho earth at the bidding of one of the self-existing beings whom Altjira 
did not allow to poach on his celestial hunting grounds, many more such beings came 
forth, Altjirangamiijina. These wandered about, like the Alcheringa folk of Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, each of them being, in Mr. Tylor’s phrase, a kind of “ species-god,” 
and each in close rapport with the animals of their species, and capable of assuming its 
form. Mr. Strehlow says that these A.J. take a part in forwarding the action of the 
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magical ceremonies, Unbatjalkatiuma (the Intichiuma of Spencer and Gillon), wrought 
by men for the plants and animals of their totem groups or totem societies. 

The Alcheringa toteniic spirits of the Arunta of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen do 
not appear to do much in this way. They keep on being reincarnated as Arunta 
children. It is not so, exactly, in Mr. Strehlow’s region. His A.J. have gone back 
again that is, their spirits have—into their primal earth-holes, whence they emerge at 
pleasure, while their bodies have changed into rocks, trees, and so on, such as mark the 
Oknanikilla of Messrs. Spencer and Gillon. 

With Mr. Strehlow's blacks it is not the spirits of the A.J. that reside in or near 
the trees, rocks, pools, and in parasitic foliage (as of the mistletoe among the Suahlayi). 
The dwellers in such places are ratapa, germinal spirits and bodies of children waiting 
to enter into married women and be born. Thus the A.J. arc not reiucarnated 
constantly, as with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s blacks, it is the ratapa that are 
incarnated. Not only the whole bodies of the A.J. are “sacred” (the tree or rock, Ac.) 
but even a portion of such bodies, thus a bird’s feathers is tzarunga (churinga, 
“sacred”) and is a separate totem. 

Many A.J.’8 have changed into actual stone churinga, and are kept in the 
depositories of these objects. The ratapa have bodies and souls, are red of body, like 
now-bom Arunta children, which resemble dusky European babes ; only the medicine 
men can see the ratapa. These ratapa —emanations from the metamorphosed bodies of 
the A.J.—are each in rapport with some object totem of nature. The body of an A.J. 
of the kangaru totem changed into a gum tree, and in that dwells a kangarn ratapa. 

Mr. Strehlow says that the Arunta are not acquainted with the part of the male 
iu procreation, but, in a note, declares that the seniors do know, wie mir vtzsxchert 
XBurde^ but they say nothing about it before the younger men and women. “ It 
” is certain that both the Aranda and Loritja know the connection of begetting witli 
“ birth. In the case of the lower animals oven the children are enlightened on 
“ this point.” 

This is precisely what Dr. Roth reports of certain Queensland tribes {Btdletin V). 
Believing that the lower animals have no souls, these tribes account for their birth and 
begetting in the normal way ;, but as men have souls, these tribes declare that human 
children do not come by procreation, but “ come otherwise.” I pointed out this in 
Anthropological Essays^ the Festschrift tor Mr. Tylor, and said that it corroborated 
ray opinion ; namely, that it was not a survival of primal ignorance that made these 
peoples deny human procreation ; the denial is a result of their philosophy of spirits. 
When we find tliat even the Arunta children know all about the procresUion of the 
lower animals, while men, haviug souls, “ come otherwise,” I think that my opinion 
deserves more favourable consideration than it has hitherto received, while the 
argument for the “ primitiveness ” of the Arunta that is based on their ignorance of 
procreation is “driven to an outside price.” As I said from the first, they have simply 
developed their amazing psychology till it has obscured their physiology ; while their 
psychology is remote indeed from the “ primitive.” 

. When a woman approaches the place where the metamorphosed body of an A.J. 
is, a tree, rock, or pool, called Knanakala (obviously the Oknanikilla of Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen), a ratapa that recognises in her a “ class-mother ” enters her body, 
causing pangs, and when the child is bom it is of the totem of the A.J. whose 
metamorphosed body is the tree, rock, or the like, the Ktusnakala. The body, that 
is the tree or rock, may bo that of an emu A.J.: an emu ratapa enters the woman, the 
child is of the emu totem {llia\ and is named Iliakurka (little emu), or Iliapa 
(emu feather). 

As Messrs. Spencer and Gillen tell us, the ratapa (or, in their region, the 
Alcheringa spirit) sometimes enters a plump matron who is not its “ class-mother,” is 
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of “.the wrong class,” and thus introduces a totem into the matrimonial class, where 
it has no business to be {Central Tribes, p. 125). This spirltnal caprice is the only 
cause of the unique fact that, among the Arnnta, the same totem may bo in both 
main exogamous divisions, so that, in the Arunta nation alone, totems are not 
ezogamous. 

In Mr. Strehlow’s region the whole business is cither a variant of what Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen describe, or one or other version—that of these authors, or that 
of Mr. Streblow—is more accurate than the other. I shall later show that the former 
alternative is the true explanation of the diverse reports. 

As the Arunta are nomadic, the children of any family, as a rule, are of various 
totems. This makes it hard to understand how it comes that, in any given locality, 
the gp'eat majority of the people are of the same totem (Spencer and Gillen, Central 
Tribes, p. 9). 

This must occur, in normal totemism, when the totem passes in the male line. 
But how it can occur, whore totems come by sheer accident, and there may be four 
or five different totems in the same sot of mother, husband, and children, is the central 
Arunta mystery, yet I am not aware that anyone has remarked on a circumstance that 
has puzzled me from the first. Sometimes an A.J. spirit comes up from his earth-hole, 
impregnates a woman with a little wooden bull-roarer, naniatana, and returns to his 
own place. Is she a married woman ? 

When a woman feels what, to her (though not to a white specialist), are the 
first signs of her pregnancy at the very moment when she sees a kangaru that 
“softly and suddenly vanished away,” it is not the kangaru A.J. spirit himself 
that enters her body. X'he kangaru was no kangaru, but an A.J. spirit in kangaru 
shape. When she feels the same symptoms after eating, say, the lalitja fruit, a lalitja 
ratapa has entered her, but not through her mouth. 

As far as I understand, these aro theories to account for a pregnancy discovered 
not at any given knanakala, but elsewhere, and so the question for the Arunta is, 
whence came the ratapa where no ratapa is known to be ? ” The ratapa must 
come from the casnal kangaru, an A.J. wandering about, or from the fruit. Unless 
every noticeable tree, rock, or pool, in the field of view, is a knakala, many women 
must first feel proof of approaching maternity where there is no knahala. The fact 
must be explained ; and any transient beast or bird, or food recently eaten, serves as a 
ground of explanation. The ratapa apparently cannot come from a man or woman ; 
men and women have only one soul apiece, they do not emit ratapa ; but any other 
object seen or eaten may be an A.J. on the loose, and may emit a ratapa. 

Men may, and do, have their mother’s totems, as well as their own (which come 
by accident). This maternal totem protects them, warns them of danger in dreams, 
and is very helpful. Possibly this is a survival of the system by which, among the 
northern tribes with male descent, a man has his mother’s totem in great regard, as 
well as his father’s (Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, p. 166). This, with the 
accompanying northern descent of property in the female line, proves, of course, that 
the Waramunga and the rest have passed from female to male reckoning of descent. 
When the Arunta evolved their present system of acquiring the totem, which they must 
have done relatively recently, for the method has left the great majority of each totem 
in one or the other sex of matrimonial classes, the old northern regard for the maternal 
totem sorvivetl the change. At all events this seems a plausible theory. 

While the children of a woman may all be of diflTerent totems, all are blessed by 
the j^otection of their mother’s totems, which is named Altjira, like the emu-footed 
being in the heavens. 

The magic rites, in Mr. Strehlow’s region, are named, as we saw. Unbatjalka/tuma, 
not Intichittma, as in the region of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. The three last 
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syllables^ italicised, are the same in both districts. The difference in the name draws 
onr attention to an important fact. The language of the natives of the two districts is 
not absolutely identical. liaUipa is a word not known to Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. 
Again, for ** stone churioga '* their natives say churinga nanja^ while Mr. Strchlow’s 
say talkara. There are several other notable examples, including Altjira, whether the 
sky-dweller or the maternal totem, the Altjirangamitjina^ and others. The nearest 
approach to Altjira, in Messrs. Spencer and Gillen's vocabularies, is Alkira^ “sky,** 
and Alcheringa (Altjiringa ? ). 

Thus, as the natives of the two regions differ in vocabulary, there is no reason 
why they should not differ in myths and beliefs. If so, both Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen are right in their reports, though these reports vary. For example, Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen do not find in their Arunta, after the most careful research, any 
sky-dweller like the red-haired, emu-footed Altjira of Mr. Strehlow’s people. 

Mr. Hartland, remarking on this diversity, says that, while the English explorers 
find no relatively supreme being, Mr. Strehlow and his German colleagues ** have 
** given us a widely divergent report. They tell us that the Arunta definitely believe 
“ in the existence of a Supreme Being, ein I/immelsgott, and that they have, in 
“ addition, raised their own forefathers to the rank of gods. The oontrailiction between 
** the two statements is such thai it is not to be accounted for by merely supposing" 
(what is true) that while Messrs. Spencer and Gillen visited one brancii of the 
** Arunta, Mr. Strehlow and his colleagues, settled among another branch a few miles 
off, have drawn their information exclusively from the latter. This iuformatioQ 
** represents the supernatural beings believed in by the Arunta and the Loritja as 
'* apotheosised to a degree beyond anything recognised by anthropologists elsewhere 
** in Australia." 

Mr. Hartland remarks that *‘few missionaries can divest themselves as completely 
" as Callaway or Codrington of prepossessions in their inquiries into savage beliefs 
It is fair to say that as yet we have only fragmentary statements 
from Mr. Strehlow, and no hint as to where those statements may be found is given 
{Oxford Congress,, Vol. I, pp. 23, 24). 

Mr. Hartland had probably no access to Mr. Strehlow’s second volume, of September 
1908. But does he call volume I of 1907 fragmentary " ? In that volume he must have 
read that Altjira is the least " apotheosised " of all the sky-dwelling superior beings of 
Australia. He created nothing, he is not an ethical judge, ho does nothing but eat, 

hunt, and keep a harem ; he did not even, like the Eaitish AruuU of Messrs. Spencer 

and Gillen, “make the Alcheringa,” “make himself; make men by sending his own 
“ disobedient sons to he men, send down everything which the black fellow has,” and 
insist, with penalties, on the initiation rites, and the use of the bull-roarer. 

On the other side, Mr. Strehlow’s • Altjira (published in 1907) does nothing, 
never did anything, and is totally disregarded by the Arunta though they call him 
“ good ” {mara). How can Mr. Hartland say that Altjira is “ apotheosised to a 
“ degree beyond anything recognised bv anthropologists elsewhere in Australia ? ’* 
He is the least “apotheosised" of all known sky-dwellers, he has no place in reli¬ 
gion, and in that fact lies his supreme importance, as I hope to prove on another 

occasion. 

Mr. Hartland says, very fairly, that Mr. Strehlow and his colleagues (the work of 
the colleagues I scarcely know) “ may have conquered these impediments," such as 
their “ prepossessions.” If Mr. Strehlow’s prepossessions inclined him to credit the 
Arunta with a highly “ apotheosised ” being, he has certainly triumphed over his bias 
in a style worthy of imitation. Meanwhile Mr. Strehlow’s variants from the beliefs 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen’s people, and the variants in vocabulary, cannot be 
attributed to the “ prepossessions " of missionaries (who are not the only prepossessed 
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stndenU in the world). He has struck on a divergent branch of the Arunta, and 
we can receive with equal confidence bis reports and those of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, which is a highly satisfactory conclusion. A. LANG. 


England; Arohaeology. Gray’. 

Report on the Excavations at Wick BarroiOy Stogursey^ Somersetshire. By H. A A 
St. George Gray. Taunton, 1908. Pp. iv + 78, with Appendices. 22 X 14 cm. 

This addition to the list of Mr. Gray’s reports on excavations in various parts 
of the country will appeal especially to those who interest themselves in the Bronze 
Age of Britain. The share taken by the Viking Club in this undertaking is partly 
due to local traditions, and partly to the fact that the position of the barrow suggested 
a ship-burial of the Viking period. The primary interments proved to be about 
2,000 years older, and were each accompanied by a beaker or drinking-cup of normal 
appearance ; but, to judge from the associated finds, of late neolithic date rather 
than of the early Bronze Age. Such vessels have, however, frequently been found 
together with simple bronze relics, and were no doubt in fashion during the transition 
from stone to bronze in this country, though frankly neolithic abroad. A special 
feature was the ring-wall of lias slabs, about 3^ feet high, enclosing the barrow, and 
•covered by the material of the mound ; and there wore clear indications that the barrow 
had been opened in Roman times, probably by treasure-hunters. The report is well 
illustrated ; and the Somersetshire Archseological and Natural History Society is to be 
congratulated on its enterprise as well as its choice of an excavator. R. A. S. 

England: Archaeology. Allcroft. 

Earthwork of England; Prehistoric^ Romany Saxon^ Danish^ Norman^ and AC 
Mediceval. By A. Hadrian Allcroft, M.A. London : Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xix 23 
-f 712. 23 X 15 cm. Price 18s. 

The appearance of this standard text-book marks a very important advance in the 
study of the earthwwks of this country. Hitherto the student has had to search 
through scores of volumes of Transactions, &c., and to use considerable discretion in 
piecing together some serviceable prolegomena; now ho will only have to assimilate 
Mr. Allcroft’s book—an easy task and a pleasant one, so excellent arc the arrange¬ 
ment and the literary workmanship—to put himself in possession of all that is known 
on the subject at the present day. And the extent of this knowledge, even at this 
early stage, is not inconsiderable. Roman, Norman, and medueval works have been 
already separated from the mass. Saxon and Danish remains are for the most part 
vague and comparatively feeble; and those at present identified are surprisingly few. 
Behind them all are the unnumbered «camps ” of the prehistoric ages, still shrouded 
in the glamour of mystery, but ripe for the spado which is to change this for the more 
legitimate fascination of knowledge. 

Mr. Allcroft s book is the most eloquent appeal that could bo made for the prosecu¬ 
tion of the work begun by Pitt-Rivers; what has already been done shows how much 
is still to be learnt from systematic excavation. “It may be doubted,” says the 
author, “ whether any area of the -same size can offer a more varied series of problems 
“ ethnological and orchoBoIogical.” “ The tools and the method have been determined ; 

“ well-nigh the entire field lies open to all who core to peg out a claim.” 

The arrangement of the book follows in its main lines the classification adopted 
by the Congress of Archaeological Societies. Beginning with promontory forts we 
pass to contour camps ” and “ plateau camps ”—convenient terms which sum up the 
more elabprate definitions of the classification. Between the first and the second 
class, but included in the latter, is on interesting variety, which, for want of a better 
term, may be called the hill-promontory type (where a spur or the end of a ridge 
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i8 cut off from the main hill aud surrounded on the steoper sides by a*slighter work 
than that which crosses the ueck); these works tho author calls “ transitional.'* 
Transitional in form is probably all that is implied, since it will be impossible to 
maintain the view that the hill-top (contour) forts are as a class later than this 
“ transitional" variety. Three of the transitional type have now been excavated— 
Mount Caburn (Sussex) and Wiukelbury (Wilts) by General Pitt-Ri^ers, and Oliver’s 
Camp (Wilts) by Mr. aud Mrs. Cunnington (Max, 1908, 4)—and a comparison of 
the results goes foi- to establish this as a type of camp in vogue during the prehistoric 
Iron Age, down to the Roman invasion. Something might bo said, on the other 
hand, for the hill-promontory camp as a transitional form between the contour camp 
and the promontory fort properly so called—taking them, that is, in the reverse 
order. It would be unwise, however, to strain any theory of the sort, as the develop¬ 
ment of native fortification was, of course, arrested at the coming of the Romans ; and 
the construction of many, if not most, of the promontory forts may be due to wholly 
different conditions. 

The book will do good service in clearing the ground of many preconceptions 
and obsolete theories. ’ It will help, for instance, to establish the view that tho great 
hill-top strongholds were not “refuge camps,” but places of permanent habitation— 
daring the period of their construction, at all events—like the earlier Maori pahs, and 
similarly waterless. As to the question of water-supply, which has troubled so many 
investigators, Mr. Allcroft hits some very pertinent remarks. He devotes a whole 
chapter to dew-ponds, which would certainly have been unnecessary but for the extrava¬ 
gant and unsupported claims that have l>een made for tho high antiquity of existing 
specimens. To show how wide is the field covered, including almost every known 
description of earthwork, defensive or otherwise, it may be mentioned that in his 
discussion of the primitive homestead the author notices in passing dene-holes, dis¬ 
missing the various theories that have been put forward about them and favouring the 
only reasonable conclusion—that they are nothing but excavations for chalk and for 
the most part indubitably modern. It may be hoped that by the time a second edition 
appears dene-holes and dew-ponds will be no longer worth powder and shot. 

Mr. Allcroft has the gift of writing—there ore pages in his book which bring 
the atmosphere and colour of the downs vividly before one, and seem calculated to 
turn mauy a lover of nature into an open-air orchseologist. The most attractive 
chapters are those with which the book concludes, where the author, by way of 
object-lesson, takes his render along the South Downs from end to end and then to 
Dolcbiiry on the Mendips. 

For a work of this scope it is probable that the inaccuracies of detail are remark¬ 
ably few and unimportant, nor are there many points on which one is inclined to 
challenge Mr. Allcroft’s judgment. Ho suggests (p. 136) that the work at Hawridge, 
Bucks, may have been an outpost of the pre-Roman camp at Cholesbury. Perhaps it 
is more likely to be a Norman work of somewhat unusual type ; there is a similar 
example at Renhold, Beds; see also Viet. Co. Hist. NortfianUy II, 409. Another 
circular funnel-shaped pit similar to those mentioned on p. 284 is to be seen within the 
lines of Caer Caradoc, Clun. Pits of this kind are probably not very rare in camps, 
though whether they were all made with the same purpose is another question. Chun 
Castle, Cornwall (p. 237), is better preserved than the Ordnance plan would imply. 
Cotton’s plan {Archceologiay XXII, PI. XXIX) stUl gives a fair idea of tho remains, 
though the outer wall has lost much of its height since 1826. Trencrom (p. 239), au 
irregular rocky summit defended more by nature than by art, cannot be classed with the 
regular, dry-walled Chdn ; but it is likely enough that both date from the same period. 
As regards the remarks (p. 387) on Tempsford and Willington camps, it should be 
noted that Tempsford was the Danish base in 921, and, therefore, would be presumably 
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the larger work of the two ; Willington ie not mentioned in the “ Chronicle,” but 
Mr. Goddard’s reasons (Saga Book of the Viking Club, Vol. Ill, Pt. Ill) for regarding 
it as an expeditionary cnrap of the same campaign are very convincing. “Cmsar’s 
Camp,” Wimbledon, though mutilated, like many others, by the golfer, is not yet 
■“ destroyed by the modern builder.” It may be questioned (p. 403) whether a stockade 
usually surmounted the outer bank beyond the fosse of a Norman mottc; at all events 
• the Bayeux tapestry shows none in this position. As to the Danework (p. 510), 
reference should be made to the monograph by Sophus Muller and Carl Neergaard, 
published by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen (1903). One or 
two suggested etymologies must bo left to the tender mercies of philologists; but 
surely “botchers” (p. 247), the Buckinghamshire naiiie for gypsies, is nothing but 

the equivalent of the Northern “ tinkers.” ^ 

The text is amply illustrated by plans, and those, being the result of the author s 
own observation, add greatly to the value of the book. A. G. CIIATER. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

.The fifth Congr^ Pr^historique de France will be held at Beauvais (Oise) from Og 
July 26-31. Excursions will be made to places of interest in the neighbour- fcU 
hood including- the Dolmens and Menhirs at Trie-Ch&teau, Boury and S6rifontaine, to 
CsBSim's Camp at Hermes, and to Compi^ne and Mont-Sainte-Genevifeve. A special 
prehistoric exhibition will also be organised. 



The National Trust has an opportunity of purchasing White Barrow near Tilshead, 
Wilts, with some 2^ acres adjacent, for £60, towards which sum the owner, is wiUing 
to contribute £20. Subscriptions for the balance are invited. 

White Barrow is one of the chief Long Barrows of Wiltshire. Ib the middle of 
the nineteenth century there were said to be sixty Long Barrows in the county, but 
many of these have suffered severely, and some have been entirely destroyed by misuse. 
The very fine Long Barrow at Winterbourne Stoke was much damaged a few years ago, 
in order that the materials of which it was composed might be used to fill up holes in 
a neighbouring training ground for racehorses. It is to make such misuse impossible 
that it is desired that White Barrow should bo vested in the National Trust. The 
Barrow is 255 feet long, 156 feet wide, and 8 feet high. 

It is proposed that the vendor, Mrs. Cunnington of Devizes, should reserve to 
herself and her husband for life the right to excavate the Barrow. Having regard to 
the long experience in such work which Mr. and Mrs. Cunnington have had, the 
National Trust has raised no objection to this proposal It is, however, understo^ 
that, in the event of such excavation, anything of interest which may be found in the 

Barrow shall be offered to the county museum. 

The National Trust, which now owns many properties of historic, architectural, or 

geological interest or of great natural beauty, had not yet preserved any property of 
purely anthropological importance. It is hoped, therefore, that those who are interested 
to the study of anthropology will support the Trust in its effort to secure this Bairow. 
i . Cheques, «fec., should be sent to Nigel Bond, Esq., the secretary of the National 
' Truit, at 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.; they should be made payable to the 
•order of «The National Trust,” and crossed “National Provincial Bank of England. 



• Max, 





ERRATUM. * 

1909, 3, in the table on p. 5 the horizontal line under. the word 
♦‘Totems’^ should extend to the left as far as the verti^l line between the words 
riwnlets ^r’and “ Birds.” As the table stands at present it is not clw that the birds 
- mentioffod, dre -aai«mueh totems as the fish, snakes, and plante. -. . S' - ^. C. G. S. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES* 

Australia, Witti Plate D. Roth.* 

Austral inn Huift and Shelters* % Waiter JF. Roth, Local Corre- AT 
spftndeiit ef the Ropai Anthropologieal Institvte- 

The huts illuBtrafod in Figs. 1-3, FI. D, were ori|;LnflU7 designed ff^r withstanding 
rain but ate now devoted to indificriminato uses. They are nlTfiost always constriscbed 
on a piene of liigli gronndj aoj" little liillook or inonnd, so as to inetiro the more rapid 
disperti&l of tba water. Tlae framework is made of two n&turallj bent eaplings fixed 
opposite to one anottiar bclow^ but loekfld in a fork on top ; ioge iraat against this 
arch Oil both sides, a aomewLnt larger intermediate space between two of these 
ultimately conatituting the entrance. In the iutcrvala in the framework are plaeed 
and intertw'tned some light bnahesj the foliage downwards* These are followed by 
tnsaets of grass* and a costing of mud, and, last of all* another layer of bnabea is 
added. The ground-space enclosed by the hot-wall is roughly -circolaic in the smaller 
kinds, hut somewhat oUiptipal lo the larger. The level of the ground inside is not 
purposely lowered, although oengtsut use aud treading often' give it the appearance of 
being BO, hut iu bats dosigaed especially for warmth and OBO hi the winter months 
the floor apace may be exo&vated! to a depth of 18 indies* While the wooden troughs, 
bags, boomerangs, of the ocenpauts may he kept, wlien not in me, oti the ground, 
inside or outside, it remains to ho noted that all epeara are always stuck verticailj, 
with thoir butt-ends downwards* in the but waits. 

Where the local “ cabbngo-paira ” is pleutifol, nothing can give more grateful 
shade than a hut, tiiatchcd with its leaves. Fig. 4 reproBcuts such a hut* from the 
ill titer land of Princess Charlotte Bay* It was tenanted by the two wives of the 
leading mail of the tribe. This cabbage-palm is of great ecenomSc value to the uativOB, 
as a very (iii3 and strong llbrs can be obtained from it. The plctiu^ also shoBs two 
doEUestie implements wliicb are rapidly falling into disuse ,—a mallet and water'Cnrrier* 
This type of mallet in shape reaembles a cricket bat. It consists of au elongated flattened 
body, and a shorter circular h&iidle, with the demarcation between them distinct. 
One of the principal usee to which it may be put is to break open the Lard-sbcllcd. auts 
of the screw palm* The bark water-carrier, at the right of the kneeling hgura, is 
made from the gnarled escrescence on the butt of a certftiti speeiea of gum-tree., Snob 
a bulging knot* at suitable seasons of the year, is hacked around at the base : a pointed 
atick is used to loosen ite edges Briid Its hark shell ie thus bodily removed. The 
roughnesses witlihi arc scoopsd away by ebarring with fire acid then scraping with 
shell or stone, wliilo any cracks, splits, or holes are mended with n ccutiaDt substancCn 
To obtain shelter from the rain the moat prlcoitivo ortifidal structure is a long 
sheet of bark bent mid-way and fixed ut both ends into the sand (Fig. 5). An advanco 
ia the addition of some upright canes along one of the open sides, up againat which 
foliage or more b&rk may be placed, tho shelter thus developing from a temporary to 
a more permanent structure (Fig. 6). A very simple kind of wind-hi^k le inode of 
a sheet of bark fixod lengthways in tbe ground and propp&d up with two or more 
sticks* 


England; Archaeology. Cimnin^o:^ 

Ort a. Remarkatalo Feature in tKe Entrenchmenita of Knap Hill All 
Gamp* Wiltshire. Bp M. E. CKTtnington. 

Recent excavations (1908*) on the sUc of the small eutrenchment known as Kiiap 
HiQ Camp iu Wiltaiiiro revealed o feature which* if intentional, appears to bo a method 

of dofeuee hitherto nuobserved iu prehistoric fortifications iu Britain. __ 

* The eucftvAtlona were o&TTiGd out by Mr* and Mrs. B. fl- Cunalagton, of Dcffiacii* with tha 


kjnd periubsaioa of hmdtord and tunaut. 
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Kmkp Hill iB n hold c^n^cal-sliaptd liiH, one of the serieti of cupes or promontories 
stftfidiu^ out on the ■ed.g'e of the oli&lk plnrto&u thet LonlerSj to tlio nor tlij the Vuls of 
Pe^T^sey. On the south side, overlook[flg.the valley, the htll ia very steep nud descends 
in etie eentiuuous slope from the aBmniit to the level of the valley below, and on this 
side there Is no oviclenee of defence, eitcopt that afforded by the natural steepness of 
the hill. But round tbq other aide, where the liiU slopes rrera gradually baek to the 
level of the Downs tlmt spread out behind it, is au ontrenthment oonsistlng of a single 
rampart and ditch, and this forms what is known as Knap Hill Camp. 

The d I toll hiLs become silteii up level, and there are six openings or gaps through 
the TUmpart. It was thought ett fii-at that^ as often happens O'U ancient hanks, some of 
these gaps were due to cattle tracks, or possibly had been made for ngricnltural purposes* 



FLAS of KKAF ttlLt CJJIF. 


There was, however, a certain regularity about tbem, and it waa difEculE to see why on 
such no isolated spot so many tracks should have been Trade. 

The difficulty of aceounting satisfactorily for these breaks in the rampart and for 
the ridges correapouding to them that wore noticeable on the eurfeee of the silted-iu 
ditch suggested excavatioTi at (base poiate, and thus led to the discovery ef the 
remarkiible features to which it ia deair ad to draw attention* 

These eicavaiiions clearly showed that none of these gaps in the rampart are the 
result of w'esT or of any aocideotal circumstanec, but .that they ate actnany part of 
tbe original construction of the camp. The proof that tbs gaps are not the result of 
accident is that outBido of, and oorrespouding to, each gap the ditch was never dug ; 
that is to say, a solid gangway or causeway of unexoavated ground has been left in 
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each Tbiis the eutreLichtnCTit^ caimiistiTig of the rkmpDirt uml ditch, iiiateud of 

being oontiDuona,. o^c&pt for what raighc be deemed reaeoiiahle provibion for iogree^j 
and egress, is broken up Int^i short and irrognlar sections, 

Tlic (ILtoh of the main eiitrcnchniQnt is divided $i;to revert sections. The uoex- 
cavsted ground forming the cauee'a'ay between each section is of a iiuiforxu wideb af 
18 feet, although the length' of the various sections of the dltcli vary coiiF^idershly. 
The first section, fi'om the vrest, is 46 feet in length : the second, 92 feet; the third, 
121 feet; the fourth, 98 feet; the fifth, 98 feet; the sixtli, 122 feet; the seventh, 
42 feet. 

The main entrenchment ends on the eastern side of the bill at Ibc seventh section 
of the ditch i this eastern side has been a good deal cut alH^ut by l&tcr settlers on the 
spot, and the rampart mey origin ally have been carried further round the hill, hut there 
never could have bean a contlnustiou of the ditch at this point. 

But some Uttle distance further round the bill, 'vrhere the hill juts out and forms a 
shoulder, the ditch begins again, and there la a noticeable rampart. From end to end 
tho shoulder is only some 130 feet in length, yot even here the ditch Ib not centinucua, 
but Is divided into t^ro sectioDS Vhdth n eanseway of unexcavated ground between (hem 
of the usual width of IS feet. The two sections of the ditch meaenre res^pectivoly 
66 feet and 45. feet in length. 

Given tho need for an entrenchment at all, it seems at drst sight inexplicable why 
these frequent openings sliould have been leit, when apparently they so weaken the 
whole cous(ruction. 

It ha 5 hcei], suggested, by way of explanation, that the work of fortification was 
never furnished, that the ditch was being dug and the rampfirt pUed up hy gangs of 
men wcrkhtg in sections, and that for some reason the work was ahandoned before the 
various sections iivere completed, with the result now to be seen. 

There is, however, coo^lderabije evidcucc in favour of these causeways being an 
intentional feature of the original design of the camp. 

It iS' too improbable that on (he isolated shoulder, os well as on the other side of 
the hill, rile causeways should have been loft accidentally as the result of an imliioiclied 
undertaking, and the position of the shoulder cn the very steep side of the Mil quite 
forbids the idea of an eutranee. there in any ordinary sense. 

In every case the causeways are Cut at & slight skew to the correepouding gap in 
. the rampart, so that stand lug oit or just outside the causevray, only an oblique view can 
be obtained into the camp.. A line drawn through tbo gaps and out across the 
uauseways indicator on the plan in which direction in each case the skew lies. The 
uniform width of tlie causeways alone almO-it. affords salflcient proof of design. 

The fact, also, that similar causew^ays have been notioed on several other sites, 
though not yet proved by excavation, strongly points to the conclusion that they were 
left for some defuite purpose. It bas been suggested that, as General Titt-Bivexs 
thought of the wide flanking ramparts at ’VF'iukelbury Camp (jEajenviEiiiMtf, H., 234), 
the c&usewaya were intended Id Cases of emergency to admit a large number of cattle as 
rapidly as possible to the inter tor safety of the camp. But it would certainly be easier, 
and therefore quicker to drive a number of cattle through one or tvro wide openiuge 
than over ba1f-^a-dezen such narrow bridges as these. 

It is then impracticable to regard these breaks in the entronohmeiit as doe to an 
uufinisbed undertaking, or a& eutranceB in any ordinary Sense, mid the only othei 
feaftihle theory seems to be that they had some diKtlnct purpose in the scheme of 
defence ; that they were, indeed, a strengthening and not a weakening factor In this 
ueemiiigly not very strongly defended pLaoe. 

The causeways may have been left as platforms from which to enfllnde the ditch, 
the defenders being stationed upon them fer this purpose. The distance from ono 
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came-way to another i& not greater than would be within reach o! hand tlirown mlasiles. 
Any determined attempt to scale the etookade with which the rampart was pregnmabty 
strengthened could probably be more effectually prevented from the gangways than 
' if the defenders were their selves shut up behind the Btoclsade> or forced to cemo 
oat from some more distant entrauco at risk of having tbeii' retreat cut off These 
caiiseTrays would bCj in fact, aally ports admirably adapted for defence of the ditch. 
Even if the top of the rampart were net stofiliaded the same method of defence could 
have been adopted, A stockade or paling carried across each cauaeway on a lino with 
the outaidc ctlge of the ditch would have serveil to shut out the enemy, and to protect 
the men standing on the causeways. The gaps in the rampart need not liftvc been 
barricaded, but could have been left open to allow the defenders to pass readily to and 
fro as they were needed at different points. 

There is no sign of a beaten track leading to either of these causeways* but tliere 
is a much worn roadway leading to the casicrn side of the hill, and it is thought 
probAbJc that tho main entrance to tlio camp was on tins side to which the old i-oad 
leads, but that ti^o foatnreii of the actual entrance have been oblitemCed by the later 
people who are known to have lived on the spot, 

Flint flakes find rndc pottery have bceu Eoimd on tlie floor of the ditcli, and it is 
believed that tlic camp is of early date, that it belongs to the broiiEe, or evnn to the late 

neolithic period. 3 . i n 

The possible use which the gangways may have served is put forward with all 

dillideuce and any suggcsiion on the snbjeet would be welcomed.* 

' ^ M. E. CTJNNmaTON. 


Australia: Totemiam. 

Mr. Get«ort and Dierl Tolemiiem. B}/ Lanff* Tu 

In Mr. Fraser's Totitiiistn (1887, p, 74) wo read, “In somo Australian 
« tribes sons take their totem from their lather and daughters from their mothci:.’' 
The tolemlsm of the Dieri ia then described briefly, ftud, if Jv deg man ^marries a rat 
woman, the sons oE this marriage are dogs and tbe daughters are rats." A footnete 
says, “ Letter of Mr. S. Gason to the present writer.^* 

The later researches of Mr. HowitE and the Rev. Mr. Siebert aro understood—1 
doubt not correctly—to havo demoiiiitiratcd that Mr. Oason was wi'oiig on this point- 
He was not a traiiieil ^vant, Le was merely an officer of police who was intimately 


ar^quainted with the Dieri before their present melancholy decline, audi it is not denied, 
I thioh, tliat he knew thoir language. Thus it may he guessed that the uuscieutifle 
poUceman did not invent his acconni wholly without provocation or excuse. Can tlie 
cause of hid entir bo found h\ this moat important and rather neglected statement of 
Mr. Howitt? **A step farther^’ (in the great step from reckoning descent in tbe 
female to reckon ing in the male line) “ is when a man gives bis totem name to his son, 
“ who tlien baa those of both mother and father. This has haen done even in ilig Dieri 


** tribe. Such a practice leads directly to a change in tho line of descent ” (Howitt, 
JS’htioc 'Tribes af p. £S4). 

Mr. Howitt cites no authorities, and here mautions ne tribes of female descent save 
** &ven the Diorl,^^ lu which this prnoElce existed- He had, 1 think, bit on a most 
Icnportant fact—he was tbe last man to record it without good evidence—a f&cE 
showing how the change of line of descent would naturally arise. He does not fell ns 
bow the young man of fwo totem names behaved towards his two totems. Could he, 
as of his father’B totem name, marry into bis mother’s phratry ? 


* It is hoped that a faitlicr BipJoratlon of the sJtc will Ijc found pesflitrie, and that a full-ar 
flccatmt will appear later. 
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Probably not, but ;l continnanco on tbia line would bfin«j iis to the atate of nflTulra 
among the Waffatnunga Mid other nortborn irllica, wLt> revej’a tlio inatcrELal totetn, 
(Hid inherit property hi the niatevnal lino > but, in tlie nifaira of marriago, arc of the 
paternal totem and cxoganioiia. divialon. 

It ie moat unfortunate tliat Mr* HoTvitt did not develop his kndwladgc of Utift 
matter. But if Boino Dierl sona pmclaimetl to Mr. Giiann tliat they were of tlie patomaL 
totem name—*‘giTeii’‘ by tlio fatlier—while claughtcra wore not, Mr. Gason’a mintake 
is intelligible. 

Mr. Fmzer rinotos another etiaft in wbicli BOna t&ko the paternal, while girle take 
the material totem name, in the Ikiila frihe, “ at tlie bead of the Great Austral 1^ 
Bight" (Jatirti. AntiiT. Tnsi.. Xll, pp. 45, 509); b this case tliere arc eertain 
oxceptioiss.^’ LANG* 


Africa: I3ast. GrawfoTd. 

The Kikuyu Medicine-Mart. % Cratoford, MD. Qfl 

One of the moat intereating personoges to he met with among the Akiknyii “IP 
iH that of the medicing-man. In tbis tribe, as in nuniy of tba Raiitn triboii of Africa, ^ 
the mcditine-nian. corul>ines in himself the offices of pii^pliet, priei^t and pbyiiiciau. 
He is therefore much in oyitlenee in tho religion* and social life of thia primitive, 
people. He is freciuently coisanlteil, ami his advice invariably is follov'ctl bj his clients,. 
so that in bis life and work ho exerts a powerful liiHnencs over tJio people, ufl lie is 
supposed to be guided in bis official nets by the Almighty, Ho is known to the 
Akibnyn by two names : 1st, Mura^uri^ which metiv^ fortnno-tcUct or prophet^ 
Sndly, .Vw/irfif BTK^o, which inelndcB the offices of priest and physician. 

The "Miindu mago" is supposed to bo called to this vocation by (Tod, who 
appears to him in ft vision, fund a^ka him to bocome a niedielac-mai]. Plie next 
morning be tells the people of bits vilhige of bU dream, and at Eimdown he gow 
ftway jo to the woods, seemingly iitsane, and contimioa all night holding ootamojuion. 
with “Ngal” (God). The following day be rcturnfi to bis village end announces thftt 
be has been called by “ Ngai" to be a medicinc-maiu 

He provides bimsdf witb a quantity of native beer and el he-goatj at the fame 
time aeiiditjg for another Mniidu mngo.” Tbia personage arrives on the scene 
equipped with hta bag of medicinoa, and bia mwano," a calabauh filled with small 
Etones, bits of iron, beaue, &c* With this "mwano” he profeasM to foretell future 
events. This is prosonLed to the candidate for the wffioC] and he is instructed to go 
to the river and gatitor Crtore smivU stones tO' augment the outfit. The goat is tlien 
sacriftetMl, and a small piece of the skin is fastened round the neck of tbe calftbasb as 
a chftnn* Tbo flesh of the goat is cooked and eaten by all in tbe vlUu^c, and the 
beer drunk by tbe ciders qIoiib. 

The candidate is then instructed in tbe use of the “ mwnno," and tlie art of 
fortnae-telbng and prophecy. He is also shown liow to compound medicines from 
native lierba, &c. He may himself atld to this knowledge from time to time as hia 
experience iucreafles. He is now looked upoit as a member of ihe prcfesaioa aud h 
often couaulted. 

In bis office of ^'Murngnri*’ ho spreftls tbe Jikiii of a goat upon tlic group t , 
sbakea up the stones in tbe gourd, and ensts them out like dice, professing in this 
way to forecitst future events. 

He may be consulted by a young warrior who is about to buy a wife, and bis 
client Tvili he guided hy his advice* If goats or sheep die without an appaieni cause 
he la consultdl as to the reason. If a man la aick for a long time and docs not 
respond to treatment the "Muragnri’^ coats tbo *^mwano" to ascertain the enusc. If 
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a frijcnd is awivy for a long time the ^^Moraguri" is congulted fts to tis ■w'Lereabonts, 
state of Isealtb^ and the possible date of bis retam, 

Tbe client may wish to tahe a journey^ so bo goes t* tbo Muraguri^* to lioil 
out the most aultahlc seaeon. In fact, irt every detail of life in which they need advice 
and guidance this importont peT^onage is consulted. The lee for these services is n 
small one, usually from two to three pice (oqual to two or three farthiaigs) or their 
equivalent in hind. 

A mcdicine-itiaji may be consnlted in ordinary cases of illness, and medicine he 
given at the time, but in every instance he collects his fee before he leaves the village. 
He is also called in to “guthiuruTu” (go roiind) a village. By this is meaut the driving 
away of all ftvil spirits whieU are supposed to hover near, and the bringing of good 
Inch to the locality. 

If an owner of a vLllago is afraid of thieves, sickness, witchcraft, or poison, the 
" Moudti itiugo " is conaulted. Or should he deaire an increase of cattle, flocks, 
good crops, aetd children tbe medicinE’nani’i ig summoned and the .wislics of tlie 
elder eiLplfliued to him. The “ Mundu mugo” standing erect in the middle of the 
village elevates his hag of medicines, and looking towards ti^e summit of the snow-- 
capped mountain, Kenis, where God is supposed to dwell, and also to Mount 
Kinangop, which is likewise supposed to be a dwelling-place of Nga! (God), 
be prays that he may be given wisdom that big medicines Pnay be used in overcoming 
the evils w-hich exist in the village, end that good Inch and prosperity may result. 
He tlien seats himself on his stool, and plaeing several pietes of dried banana hark 
hefore him on the ground, he puts medielna from his gourds upon each piece, the 
patient meanwhile sitting opposite to him. He then produces the horn of a goet, 
ftndi mixing the different medicines together upon the banana hark, pours the 
whole concoction into the goat’s bom. The open end of the horn is fififtled up 
with beei’ wax, and the outside of the wax studdeil with heads. The small end 
of the horn is then pierced with a boring instnumentj and through this liole a smnll 
native iron chain is introduced. This is given to his client to be worn around his 
neck EiB a cLerm, a mesne of warding off impending evils, and as an aid iu bringing 

prosperity. , 1^1 

The owner of the village now gives the medicine-man a ram or a he-goat, wtiieii 

be proceeds to march around the village and the gardens in the vicinity. When the 
circle is completed be retume to the village, and the animal is sacrificed, cooked, 
and eaten by all pi-esent* 

Tbe “ Mundu itnige ” then collects bis fee, which for tblg service may be two, 
three, or even four sheep, according to the ability of bis client to pay and the, 
professional standing of the medicine-mau. 

Among tbe Akikuyu any sort of ccremoni&l micleauness, such as touching a dead 
body, eating tbe flesh of any wild bird, animal or fish, proscribed by tribal custom, 
handling poison, digging a grave, arson, or a sicknegs for which there seems no 
apparent cause, and a whole host of other things, is called “tiiabu. The man or 
woman thus defiled sends at once for the medicine-man and asks to be cleansed. The 
“'ifundu mugn " thus solicited visits the patient at his village, and a sheep or goat 
is sacrificed, at once. Taking hia hag of medicines in his hands he lifts it above hia 
head, and turning towards the mountains he invokes the asgistance of “ ?^gai.” The 
contents of the stomach and inteatlnea of the anltnal that baa been sacrificed are 
reserved and placed on banana leaves in a small hollow in the ground, prepared by 
the medicine-man. To this offal is added some medicine from the gourds. The 
Mundu mugo ” then collects a number of twigs from the thicket near the village ; 
these he ties in a handle, like a gmaii broom, and lays it beside the hole- The front 
foot of the sheep is removed at tbe knee joint and placed beride tbe twigs. These are 
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then dipped itito tUe offal in the hollow of the ground, tLo patiout cponlug bie hnouth 
that tho twigs m&y bo Applied to hia tongue. The order is pronounced^ “Vorait!^’ 
whereupon the person i^pits out. Tbie proeoBs is repeated severarl tlmeii, '(vhile a long 
list of actioiiB supposed to OAUBe ceremouiAl iiiicleanness is repeated. . W'hen this is 
exhausted tlie sheep's foot is dipped into the offul and applied to the patient's tangue^ 
aud he again spits out sevoral times. The twiga ore then divided into two bundles and 
dipped again^ the Muiidu mu go nnd liis jiatieut standing np. Commencing at the 
top of his head, the medieiiiG-inan, with a bundle of twigs in bis haiid^ rubs hia patient's 
bodj bU over^ ending with the feet. Wheu this is finished the mediciue-man tells him 
that his “tliabu'^ ia expelled. 

XiOaviug Ills patient be now takes the twigs dippeil in offal and enters eiich but in 
the village in turn, and^ proceeding to brush the walls with them, he pretenda to sweep 
out the thohu." 

Finally be eolleets tl:te ahoop^s offal togathor and earrios it awsj from tha village 
into the thicket, at the same time saying, drive *Thaliu^ out of this village 1 “ 
On returaing he again sits before his patient and requests him to stretch forth his 
hhnds, palms upward, and close together in the attitude of receiving. He pours out 
some white Substance chalk from one of his gourds and draws a line with it on 
the nutstretehed palms and on the patient^e forehead, nose, throat, and abdomuu 5 
afterwards drawing siinilar lines on his owti body. Some of the Contents of the 
medicine gourds are mixed in the palms, and the miin is told to swallow it. The 
flesh of the sacrifice is then cooked and eaten hy all except the patient bimself; 
if /dc were to eat any of the meat the uneleatuiess is supposed to return. 

The ^‘Mundu mugo^’ now collects his fee, which may be either iu money or in 
kind, and takes his dieparture. 

Witchcraft is faid to be practised by agents of the evil spirit^ in liuman form, 
end misfortune, disease, and semetitnes even death itself, are attributed to their evil 
influeuce. When witchcraft is suepected the modiclne-man is called, aod . after the 
usual ceremony of prayer be pulls from his bag the hern of a wild animal (probably 
tbftt of an antelope) which has becu previously filled with medicines aud scaled witli 
bees' wax. With this horn in his hand he meftrcheg In and around the vilJage, 
digging in the ground with It at the roots of trees, in the gardens, at the sides of 
the huts, dtc. Finally he brings forward somethiug which he pronounces to be the 
Cause of the trouble. This may l>e eemo wrapped in leaves, or a piece of a 

human skull, the hairi? of a maii^s head, or a piece of slick or stone sarrounded with 
leaves. A, sheep is then sacrificed aud eaten, and the Mundo mu go" makes Home 
mysterious passes with his horn, and decliires the spell of tho witcUoralt to ba 
broken and the village purifiedf' Tho fee for this Bcrvice ia a high one, generally 
two or three sheep. 

In u]fl 4 iy of these sacrifices bits of the skin of the animal soerifieed are cut off 
and worn upon the wrists as bracelet charms. 

Aa with many other African tribes tho ordeal ceremotiy Ss practised to determine 
the guilt or innocence of a suspected party. For iustauce, a crime ssoh as murder, 
theft, or arson has been committed, and the perpetrator is unknown, ft may be that 
several suspected parties are arresterl aud brought Ivcfore a council of elders with the 
local chief. , The Muudu miigo" is then asked to prepare a '^muma" or ordeal 
and several tests may be applied. In minor cases the suspected party is naked to 
incise lus leg with a knife un^l blood appears, and then to lap up hia own blood 
from the wound with his tongue. If he i& guilty he will die in a short time, if 
innocent nothing h append. 

Another test is to tell the suspected person to plunge his bare arm into s large 
not of boiling water into which the “Mundu mugo^' has poured madieius, and take 
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out an uxe-bcEul. If IkO avIU 1>o badly EcaJikd; if innocaut, hu will oot be 

injured. 

Yet anotlna^ ttgt is to lioa-t a Rword red-hot Ju tlie fircT putting; mcwlioEno upon 
it, and telling tlie su.'ipectod person to liok it widi bis tongue. If iunoceiit^ the 
tonguQ will eseapc injury. 

A gont is sDiUietiincs sncrifLcut], nnd its MochI retained i,n a bauann leaf, to which 
the mc(lioinO‘]uan applies medicine^ Tlie Suspected one is told to lap up iho blood, 
and if guilty bo will shortly die, but if iuneoent be will escape. 

J. W. W. CliAWFORD. 
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New Zealand. 

Maori For^ries. JS^ J. Edi^&^r^rtmgfon. 

The frequent occniTBuce of forged ethnographical speeliuons, more especially 
fnoiu New Zealand, tiimiug np at sales in Loiidon, makc^ it ucccs&ary for collectors and 
otiiera to es.umlno with Hpccial cere any epeelmen!^ hrongiit to tboir notice, more 
particularly as many of these have changed bnjids at ^ery iiiglii pricct*. I ha™ lately 
bad a letter from Mr. Tnriihiill, of Welliiigtou, New Zoa!a;id, wnmiug me that; a 
great nmnlier of cKtremely well-mads forged green stone Maori “antiquities’^ are ia 
cirenlation in New Zealand, a very clever workman there making most of ttiore ; the 
man lias c^[:cllent patterns to work from, and has forgeries are very hai'd to detoet. 

1 was told in London by a dealer that aame years ago a forger in Gcrmajiy carried 
on a Tory Incrative business for over five years in carving both Tikis and Merls. On& 
is naturally led to ask what has beeomo of all those forgeries ? 

J. edge-partington. 


REVIEWS. 

Magfic. Thompson, 

Semitic Magic: Ju Origins a^d By R, Camphelt Thompson, Qft 

M.A. London : Luaac & Co., 1000, Pp. IxTlii -f- 286. 24 x 16 cm. Price Wt 

I Of, net. 

Early Semitie magic makes, of emirsc, its primary claim npou onr utteuticn Itccanse 
of the effects it has producod upon three great contemporary religions, but it makes a 
second—aud very important—claim iu respect of the Influoucos it lias undoubtedly 
enerciaed upon other niagical Systems, Eastern magieinue and astrologers were busily 
plying their trades in Romo during the early years of the present era, aud later, during 
rhe period whoii most of Europe was sunk in medimval darknctis, Semitic peoples— 
congregatEMl in the Feiiinj;ula, aoattered in groups elsewhere on the Continent—kept 
alive tile ancient learn log, and with it mneli of the ancieot inagie. Of this magic some 
of the mai-fcs of which may still he traced, espeeially where demonology enters, filtered 
through to the piecpica amongst whom theise Semites dwelt. Then, again, there waa 
the strong direct infinence brought to liear upon the Ohrii^tiaii uetione in tbe Biblical 
descriptions of magical acta and procesMs, while probably there was always extended— 
aff there is yot extended"-a ready welcome to anything mystical arriving from the East: 
Eastward even iu early times the great trade routes must have carried the Semitic 
magtOi aud we may yet find oven in th& Far East customs which hint at, at loaet, a 
contact with it+ Mr+ Thoropsoirfl book, Ihoi'ofore, is a welcome addition to tlie acieutific 
studies of magic, not alone because of its direct applieation to Biblical studies and to 
studies of Somitie magic in its proper homes, but because also of the light it iiuay, iu 
the hands of competent students, help to shed upon the origins of, or influenees juvolved 
in, various European, Indian, aud Ear Eastern magical practices. 

The book concerns itself principally with the ancient Mesopotamian maglo, as 
recorded upon tho clay tablets of some 3,000 years or less ago, with which tbe author 
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coi[npiino9f for illnetmticin Mid e^pJnnHtion, ccunpfirariv-olj recantj nr H!ioclertii, Semitic 
practices recoiirdccl by fltbers £>r by liiittrio[f. At the period, remoto from iia os it 
iHj at ’svhicsU these tablets n^ere written, magic ba^lj of coiiri^ej in commoii witii other 
arts, ad%'anced very far beyond tlio eavjtgo !^t^x^eJ so that it is only l>y analogy that 
vre may trust to hncl hero the idtimato origins of tlia practices to which the tfil»lets refer. 
As the author says hi liis preface i Tlie panillels afforded by Aryan and llantitic 
nations show Itow close are tlie grooves In which savage idoM rnn, and that the 
pr In tildes of lOEigtc are, broadly speahingj ooinoident in each separate nation^ and yet 
as far as wg know of independent inventio'n.” It is, therefore, rather the particular 
develojnncnts of Semitic magic, and the iafliiencea of tlioae developments upon later 
magic (ineluding tlie magic described in the Bible), in which wo should interest 
ourselves. 

Tlie most important features of Mr. ThompBon’s work arc his study of tabu as 
revealed in the tablets, and the dcductiona to which his study of the evil spiiits 
mentioned in them have led him. His deductions, briefly stated, are oa fallows :— 
(1) A11 evil spirits could inflict iKxlily hurt on maUr (S) Offspring, either Koiuhdtvtno' 
or aemi-dcmoniac, could be born of intermarriago lietween spiiits and human beingSh 
(H) From this belief arose the tahii on certain ae^unl fiinetiions. Tiic contaminated 
peraon was aegregated (acconling to the authorns tlicory) hecuiise of the fear of the 
jealousy of the maiTiagcablc demons which were supposed to lie near or present during 
the period of the fniictlflns. (4) A person liaving unconscionsly broken some tabu, 
would fall sick from the attack of a resentful Spirit. The jirlest tlien exorcised the 
demon by Eranaferring ita luflucntc from the patient ta some otlier hotly. (5) Thia is 
the basts of the atonement principle. Having hroiiglit the cletncnlac inflncncc into a 
v':is figure or a ulanghtcred hid, for example, the priest destroyed it. lAter, tim mosi 
probable theory is, tiie original idea of the sUnghtereil kid became merged in tliat of the 
ordinary sacrifice reprosenting a common meal with the goil, and the carcase c! the k d 
then becanic a offering" instead of a receptacle for the exorcised demoniac 

inffncnce. (6) The principle of suhetittition for tlie firstliorit apparently originated in 
canuEbsl feasts amongst primitive and savage Semites ; with milder natural conditions 
and a rise in culture it became natural to Hiil>-‘ftltute a beast for a tribeaman at the tribal 
cannibal feast* 

These deductions arc worked out lit ffvo chapters, to which is prefixed a long 
introduction giving a general description of the tablets and the oerlee lu which they 
occur, extracts from a luiTuber of the tablets, general remarks as to tlie components of 
the cereinoiiiea and concerning the purposes to which the magic was applied, and some 
information as to the pricstii and aoreererr^ by whom tlie ecremonivs were performe<l. 
These latter were of three varieties ; scera, a kind of wdEard who rei>eated iflcantations 
and performotl exorcisms, aud “eliunters of tlie ceremoniale allotted to them. A minor 
point of inter eat ia tlia( the medical texts often contain short Jiicautationa for nidiug 
the effect ol preserlptions of drugs or herbs, “for the Baby Ionian m^iciue^mai] waa 
“ hilt a witch-dec Cor vrith a lierhalii^t^s knowledge of simplas coinbined with an 
ingeuuoua belief in abracadabra.” Another ia the nuvuuer lu wliicli the book illuatraloa 
the modeim survivals, it may lie lu pi-ofeo^ional magic, it may be iu folk-magic, of many 
of the miner oon captious (as dIscingiilahcMl from tlio greater coiicernod with I lie 
spirits and their natures) of the magicians of twenty-five or thirty centuries ago. 

The first chapter deals witli the varioua spirlt-s, iniTTieroii& iu variety, by which 
dlacftics or other 'misfortunes may be cftuaed* “ The ideas whicli are still current show 
ns that tlie more ancient forms of hobgobllna, vampires, spooke, ami devils exist 
under varlcms titles rvith the acverol atiributee that wore assigned to them by the 
“ Babylonious, who cultivated one of the most elaborate and intricate Eystoma' of 
ancient magic that we tnow.^* With these premises the autlior, by means of more 
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or lesg modern folklore^ endeaTours to determine tlie naturea of the manj spirits 
mcDtioned in tlic incnntatiooB upon the tabLetSi Diaombodied. aptritBj th# unquiet 
ghoats of persona who have died in varioue ctrenmatancea; purely auparnatiirel beings, 
such aa the many devils who haunt unclean places or waste areas^ and the devils who 
afflict children in particular or pregnant women, or kindly, guarding gpirits; and seroi- 
human, semi'-supernatnral spirits, which form the baais of corCaia of the author’s tliooriog 
ccDcerned with tahu, aro in tbeir uiodern forms compared and idontided by him with 
the spirits of the iiicautationSh Ab is so often tlie case elsewhere, cettatn diseases 
were personified \ thus, “ Fever ’’ and Headache, amongst others, were quoted in the 
tablets flB demons coming from the underworld. 

Nest tabu is diseuBS^, Huudreds of tablets * + , have been made available 
to scholars . . . they repreaent ft series of holiefs probftbly fftr more ancient than 

the epoch at whlcL the tablets which we uow posseas were actually "wrEtten . . * 

“ It ie iu the arcana of eiorciamt and ntngioal invocations that we may hope to find 
material to explain some of the more difficult questions of the tabus of unclcauness 
. besides the tabus Oii the dead, t];e unoleanuess that rests with all eexual 
functions was isoo«t marked.” The cuneiform tablets vouch for the tabu of a corpse 
among the Assyrians :—look upon a dead body demanded a purifying ceremony, 
and if a wizard laid the waxien effigy of a man near a corpse sobacqnent ovU was enre 
“ to attack the victim." Crimes, such as murder, adultery, and theft, or the stirring 
up of strife were considered tabu.. 

The third chapter deals with sjTnpathotio magic, and shows principally bow tliere 
obtained amongst the ancient Semites the usual bsliefs as to tbe substitution of a part 
for the whole, or of an image for a victim or ft patient, with subsequent injurious or 
curative treatment. Tn the fourth chapter the author prosoAts his theory as to tbs origin 
of the atonement sacrifice ainong&t the Semites, tracing it to “a primitive system ef 
“ providing a substitute victim [as distinct from the priinitlve redemption of the fir£t- 
born] for the devil whose counectEon wdth the man has brought down a. tabu . . * 

“ This ... is emphasised by tbe Study of the Assyrian exorcism b i that the 
“ disease demon must be gently or forcibly persuaded to leave the human body to 
enter tho dead animal or was: figure which is placed near and 60 be brought into 
subjection." 

In the hat chapter the author attemptB ' to trace the origin of the custom of the 
redemption of the firstharn, rejecting the theorioa that the custom originated in a 
SftCrEfiee of a nature to avoid future dangerB, or in tho Idea that the firstborn was of 
supsmatural parentage, and deciding that, as stated above, it probably originated iu 
their sharing, by a primitive and savage people wandering in a harsh and harreii land, 
of their cannibalistic foauts with fhelr deities. The book concludes with an appondli 
devoted moetly to a study of the tabus mentionod in the tablets, a list of Biblical 
quotations, and an excellent index:. W, L. H. 


Anthropolog^y. Britlsb Museum, 

Guide to the Specimens illustrating the Ruecs of Mankind (^Anihropology") QQ 
exhibited m the Departntent of Zooiogy^ BTltlsh Museum {Naiurat History). UU 
London, 1908^. Pp. 31, X 14 cm. Price Ad. 

Tbe writer of this guide has adhered to the conservative cksaificfttion. of mankind 
aa Caucftslaa or White Races, Mongolian or Yellow Races, and Negro,or Black Races. 
For ^ the purposcB of a short and popular book thie course la probably the most 
appropriate, provided always that the necessary reservations are clearly indicated. Tt 
is a fchock, however, to find in the Coueeuts the native Australians and the Hamites, 
ftmougst otherB, appeariug without qualification as members of tbe ^ Cftucasiau or White 
' ’ ■ ■ ■ ' _[ 58 ] ■ . 
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Raeeg,” The point miLj s^sin a smstll but it U cbaract^ristic of the book. It is 
a guide in a burrj, 

Tbe strict anduropolDgist imaj be cufttont to find prncticaU^ no reference to nian^s 
retationship to tLe apeB^ though it is arguable that the evolutiouiat oTvea u duty to 
hie ancestors. It Le & meagre ctuinb of eornfort to learn tliat tJiere is a case in tbe 
gallery in rrbicb are '* exhibited many of tbe structural difiereuees dtetliiguiabiug tlis 
man-like apes from man bimself.^* No bishop could be more discreet* 

Tbe Criteria of race are id tbe main left for the reader to glean from the text, and 
it ia probable that aneb an erpreesion aa the “elliptical hair” (of the Tasmaniftne) <rill 
not be fully appreciated* 

The inset section boodinge, vfhicb alone iudiCHte the sub-divisions of the subject- 
matter^ are in the same type thronghout, so that tli& AryanSj" the Semitic groups” 
the “ ToalaSj’^ tbe “ Polyiie0iaiia,’*i the “ Maoris,'^ and others, appear ns of ec{nal tank^ 
and their subordination to the author's “ Caucasian, or White Bacee" id not suggested 
by any variation of type.' Agaiu^ although all other section-headings indicate racial 
divisions, in one ease the Aryan obseetlon has [jrevailed, only to be diecredited, though 
by no meaoa completely exorcised, in the text. It may be noted that ihc Berbery are 
called Upon to figure in this non-racial racial section. In tide connection also, a logical 
deduction from tbe author’s statements is, that not only the Dravidians and the %'"oddas, 
but probably also the Alnus, the Maout:si, the Australian natives, and tbe JPolynesiana, 
are “ Aryans.^' The readier is left in iincertaLi^ty as to the real position of the Bishariu, 
since fbay appear both as Semites and ITamLtes within the space of a fevr lines. 

It may be mentioned that the Guide appears to l>C] in the main, a reprint of tbe 
labels in the rnuseum cases, -with tbo intercalation of aome receut theories on racial 
origins and Telationsbip!;. 

The plates are of considerable interest,, and worth preserving. H* Sr. H. 
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Totemlam* VEin Qennep* 

Toiimisme ct oojMpdrfltiDff* Par A. ■PiiJt Oennep. From the Hcvue 

de rjFfisi^in des J^eligio?is. Paris, Leroux, 1908* Fp. 26 x 17 cjm. 

M. A. van Gettuep’a brochure of forty-four pages consists of a polemic against 
M. Toutarin, M. Eonel, M. Amdlineau, and others, who have written on Egyptian 
religion and on Roman ensigus in conueetion with totemism; and a statement 
of tbe differences between the “ eomparativeand tbo “bistorienl" methods of 
enquiry into totems and tabue. Unfortunately I have not read the book of M. Eenel 
(_Cultes militaims dc Rome, tome 1, 1903). 

The essay of M. Toutain on tbe booh of M* Renel is in L'^isteiTe ds^ Eeligient 
(190S, pp* 333-354). M* Toutain is rather adverse to the totemic thaorj os a key 
to peculiarities in Egyptian and elassical religion : nor ean it be denied that tbe key 
becomes a crowbar, or “ jemmy,“ in the bauds of some enthusiasts. But, as M. van 
Gennep argues, there are more sober students, and there ia more iu totemlam than 
^f. Toutain is inclined to allow. 

M. van Geunep tomplaijia that M. Henel bos not defined totemism ; bos not (as, I 
Understand) allowed for tbe advance in knowledge siufie tbe appearance of Mr. Prozer^s 
pioneer work, TattmUrti (lBS7)t aud that M* Renel assumes that totemleni has been 
proved for ancient Egypt, and mtwleru Europe, and liae identified totemism with some 
isolated practlcefi, each as “ the eult of standards.’^ As a matter of fact neitboj 
Greek, Celtic, Italian, Egyptian, Semitic, nor Arab totemlstn is historically demon¬ 
strated. Here I, for one, agree with M. van Gennep, but I do think that the theory 
of a very remote■ past of totemism, far behind “Early Minoan,” beat explains certain 
features in the religions, or rather myths, of tbe atioient peoples mentioned, while I 
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coucoive that many theoriata hare overrun the acoiit, as when Orphens is recognised 
for a “ sex totem ” of the Thracians! 

The complaint is that M. Renol, M. G. Rcinnch, M. Amclineau (for Egypt), aind 
others, have found out Mr. Erazer’s book of 1887,” and liavo “used the facts ns they 
“ use historic documents.” By “ historic doenments ” I mean inscriptions, charters, 
contemporary correspondence, and so forth. In prehistoric times, and among savages, 
those are not to bo found ; we must make the most of what wo have, and, unlike tho 
savants censured, must keep abreast of discoveries in custom atid tnulitioii; and it is 
absolutely essential, ais M. van Gennop insists, that wo should employ a dehuite 
terminology; not tossing abont “clan,” “tribe,” and“fmnily” at random ; nor using 
** totem ” for dozens of things perfectly different and distinct; for “clan masks,” gmls, 
the familiar of each individnal, and so forth. The word “chin” ought not to Imj used 
at all in matters totemic, and “ totem ” ought not to be use<l for enseigne protectricf. 
The Napoleonic eagles were not totems ! M. Lorct and M. Amclinenu are criticised 
for making confusions ; for speaking of what the Euahlayi call the ynnbeai of the 
individnal, as if it were the same thing as tho dhi of the totem-kin. I can agree 
almost wholly with M. van Gennop’s “Four Principles of Totemism,” but scarcely 
with the second, “the belief is expressed in tho religious life by ])o«itivc rites,” for 
I am not aware of positive religious totemic rites among most of the South-East 
Australian and North American tribes Avhose totemism seems to me most normal. 
With M. von Goiinep I recognise that sxich terms as sibokisme and sulaisme would 
bo useful, and all other sciences have what a Scottish critic of psychology calls their 
“jargon.” To say “jargon ” is to be very popular, yet even games have their techni¬ 
cal lonns. M. van Geunep proposes an international congress to settle the terms. 
Meanwhile each writer might explicitly define tho moaning which ho attaches to the 
terms he employs ; say, in tho study of Australian marriage, the word “ class.” 

M. van Genuep applauds Mr. Hartlaud’s valuable paper {Folk-Lore^ Vol. XI» 
pp. 22-37), and thinks that it would have been useful to M. Amclineau, in his 
ProUgomenes a VJ^ude de la Religion egyptienne (1908). 

That totemism is “primitive” no one can really maintain, as M. van Gonnep 
insists, but among some tribes it exists without ancestor worship, and appears to be 
earlier. The word “primitive” might as well be expunged from the scientific 
vocabulary. M. van Genuep also stigmatises the vague way in which the word 
“ tabou ” is used. I must differ from M. van Genuep when he says, “ Totemism seems 
“ to have for its aim, at least in some groupements^ the restriction of the depopulation 
“ of animals and vegetables.” He appears to refer to the Arunta “ close-timo,” by 
which, as I understand, the members of each totem-group decide when tho “season” 
for each plant or animal opens. This appears to me to be a late utilisation of totemic 
ideas, not tho original but du tolemisme. But M. van Gennep may not mean to 
assert anything abont the original aim of totemism, he has no theory of the origin 
of totemism, and he can have no theory of its aim. A. LANG. 


Religion. Hall. 

The Inward Light. By H. Fielding Hall. London : Macmillan, 1908. QC 
Pp. viii + 252. 23 x 14 cm. Price lOx. WW 

I have had this book by me for a long while, because I have felt some delicacy 
in saying*of it what I think ought to be said. It seems to me to be a particularly 
dangerous book and likely to remain popular. I have, therefore, read it carefully from* 
end to end to see what is actually in it. 

It is apparently intended to be the climax of a series of books by the author on* 
the same subject, the inner religion of the modern Burmese Buddhist, seemingly, in the' 
writer's opinion, the highest form of religion in existence. It is obviously intended to 
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be a philosophical work. “ It is to explain and illustrate really what Buddhism is that 
** I have written this book.” But I do not think it should be too clcaily stated by a 
critic with experience of things Oriental that it does nothing of the kind. It is, in 
plain fact, a presentation, in modern western language and in modern western garb, of the 
philosophy of the Indian Vedanta, which is not Buddhist, though no doobt a good deal 
of that philosophy has been absorbed by the inmates of Buddhist monasteries in Burma. 
The doctrines of the Vedanta are presented in this book as if they were something 
newly discovered in the philosophy of the East, and admirable beyond those of any 
philosophy that the West has thought out. Perhaps that would not matter much, 
were it not for the beautiful and seductive language in which the book is written. 

It is herein that the danger lies. It is a highly poetical book, couched in language 
throughout eminently calculated to captivate the mind and render it uncritical—and yet 
it is misleading from cover to cover. The author is a bom poet and a past master in 
poetical expression—a man with whom the forms and sounds of words are an obsession. 
The poetry in him—the mere love of picturesque description—always carries him away 
and makes him incapable of correctly stating what ho observes or learus. Ho is never 
more wrong than in his allusions to the mental attitude of the West, whence he is 
derived. A most charming guide, but wdihal a most dangerous one. 

I wish to give Mr. Hall all the credit I can. To anyone de.siring to pass some 
pleasant hours in company with imagery of wonderful beauty, and to give himself up 
for a while to fairyland to be enthralled with scene after scene of surpassing loveliness, 
I strongly recommend this book ; and I would specially draw such au cue’s attention to 
pages 91-2 and 165-8 as well worth reading and tliiuking over. But if the reader of 
those alluring and often exquisite pages rises up from the perusal with the idea that 
he has thereby learnt anything that is not as old as the hills or anything of the real 
Buddhism or the real Burman, I can assure him that bo will be entirely mistaken, and 


have done himself a mental injury. 

The book is, indeed, an appeal to 
for practical purposes quite valueless. 


the imagination and not to the reason, and 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


Pjjj Thomson. 

Tht Fijians: A Study of the Decay of Custom. By Basil Thomson. OjJ 
Loudon ; Heincmann, 1908. Pp. xx + 396. 23 x 15 cm. Price lOs. UU 

No one can road this study of the Fijians without reflecting how different would 
have been the history—the often shameful history—of conquered native races, had 
their administrators possessed tho sympathy, insight, and, above all, the anthropological 
knowledge of Mr. Basil Thomson. For the best-intentiot»od efforts, if not guided by 
this knowledge, may have an unexpected effect and produce conditions far worse than 
those they strive to ameliorate. lu Fiji, for example, the missionaries endeavours to 
inculcate “family life” on tho English plan produced a surprising result. Tho ill- 
advised work of the early missions in abolishing the mbure-ni-sa (unmarried man s 
house) has ended in moral laxities practically unknown in heathen times, in a far higher 
birth-rate and an enormous increase in infant mortality, which is having a disastrous 
influence on the future of the race. Even church festivals and school treaU of the most 
inuoconi intention have results other than were anticipated. And in govermnont tho 
mistakes made are no less serious ; an attempt to understand native laws and customs 


would save years of conflict and perhaps hundreds of lives. 

Mr. Thomson’s indictment of our method of dealing with native racca is severe : 
“ We do not, as a rule, come to native races with the authority of conquerors; we 
“ saunter into their country and annex it; we break down their customs, but do not 
“ force them to adopt ours ; we teach them the precepts of Christianity, aud in tho 
“ same breath assure them that instead of physical punishment by disease which they 
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“ used to feat) thoir disobedience will be visited by eternal punishment ‘after death—a 
contingency too remote to have any terrors for them ; and then we leave them, like 
“ a ship with a broken tiller, free to go whithersoever the wind of faney drives them, 
** and it is not surprising tliat they prefer the easy vices of civilisation to its more 
“ difficnit virtues. In civilising a native race the suaviler in modo is a more dangerous 
“ process than the fortxttr in re.** 

Nevertheless, for those who lament the gradual extermination that seems inevitable 
when the “ progressives ” invade the lands of the ** stagnant ” peoples, it is reassnring 
to read the author's belief that in the centuries to come there will be representatives 
“ even of the smallest races now living on the earth, and that the proportions between 
“ civilised and what are now uncivilised peoples will not have greatly altered.” But 
since the political and social ideas which underlie Western eivilisation will then have 
permeated the whole of mankind, such a book as this under review, being a study in 
detail of a “stagnant” people is of the greater value, and the Fijians, owing to their 
isolation, are peculiarly well fitted for such a study. 

Thus we turn confidently to the index to direct us to points of social interest. 
But in vain. Childhood^ Infancy^ Kinship^ Moiher-righi^ Father-right (or Agnatic and 
Uterine descent, which are the terms used in the text) are all omitted, although, owing 
to a chance comparison in the introduction, Essomeric^ de Bethencourt^ PoeahontaSy 
the Eskimo^ and the Copts are given a line apiece. Only one reference to Tabu is 
given, although it is mentioned more than twenty times in the first 200 pages ; and 
even with such a conspicuous entry as the Strangling of Widows only one reference 
is given, on p. 132, and the ten earlier references are ignored. On the other hand, 
Vaws, which is described on pp. 270-6, is accorded five lines of indexing. 

The table of contents forms a fairer view of the value of the book. The first 
chapters deal with the Transition, the Ages of Myth and of History, the Constitution 
of Society, Warfare, Cannibalism, Religion, Polygamy, Family Life, and the Marriage 
System. These titles speak for themselves, and when to an intimate knowledge of the 
subject is added the direct simplicity and charm of stylo, together with touche.n of 
humour with which readers of Mr. Thomson’s earlier works are familiar, the result is 
a book containing much information produced in a most delightful form. 

The account of the kinship system is somewhat disappointing, as the author seems 
to have confined his attention to one form, and writes of that alone as if no others 
existed, although Dr. W. H. R. Rivers (see Nature, August 27th, 1908) found in the 
interior of Viti Levu “an entirely new system of kinship of the most complicated and 
“ interesting kind, and quite different from the system previously recorded as the Fijian 
“ system.” Mr. Basil Thomson had the advantages of lengthy residence, daily inter¬ 
course with the natives, and all the facilities granted to official status : Dr. Rivers 
was in Fiji for less than a month. Do the latest methods of anthropological research 
need further vindication ? 

Later chapters are devoted to various customs, prevalent diseases, native character 
and capabilities, and after separate notices of games, food, yankoua (kava), tobacco, 
and a most interesting chapter on land tenure, the book ends with conclusions, in 
which the new is compared with the old, and the timisition period is shown to 
combine in many ways the evils of botln A. H. Q. 


Trade. Roth. 

Trading in Early Days. By H. Ling Roth. Halifax, Yorks, 1908. QT 
Pp. 45. 21 X 14 cm. Price U. 0/ 

Mr. H. Ling Roth, Honorary Ciurator pf the Bankfield Museum, Halifax, has 
issued, as one of his Museum Notes, a lecture on the Early History of Trading. He 
suggests that the earliest form of inter-tribal commerce is to be found in the custom 
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of presenting articles in the hope of receiving an equivalent. This view is illustrated 
by the customs of the Andamanese, and by the Yutchin which prevails among the 
natives of South-east Australia. Following this comes a second transitional stage, 
when it was recognised that exchange must be adopted as a substitute for forco, this 
being due to the developing regard for human life. In this connection he describes 
the intertribal relations of the aborigines of Queensland, who use message sticks ; 
and of the natives of the shores of the Gulf of Papua and British Guiana. Passing 
from these various forms of inter-tribal trade, he describes the beginnings of exchange 
with strangers, which leads to the use of an elementary form of currency, such as 
hanks of wool, bars of salt, and shell money. Another development is the habit of 
silent trade, prevailing, as Herodotus states, among the Carthaginians in Libya, and 
in more modern times among the races of the Niger Delta and other parts of Western 
Africa. Analogous to this are hidden negotiations or dumb barter, first noticed by 
Csesar Frederick in Pegu. This leads to a review of early forms of transport and 
of the more elementary' kinds of maps. Markets, he believes, generally begin with 
tribal meetings for the performance of religious rites. He next discusses the more 
primitive varieties of notation, and the rise of commercial integrity. This is followed 
by an account of the earliest media of exchange, and by a description of the most 
primitive coins. Finally, he discusses the evolution of the system of credit. It will 
be seen from this summary that Mr. Ling Roth covers an exceedingly wide field 
within the limits of a single lecture. The only criticism that I would be inclined 
to make is that the subject, as a whole, is too extensive for summary treatment; 
and that he would be well advised to extend this review into a more comprehensive 
treatment of the question. As it stands, however, the lecture is interesting and 
suggestive, and it is illustrated throughout by photographs and drawings of specimens 
from the collections under his charge. W. CROOKE. 


Africa: Congo. 

A Bibliography oj 
Chicago, Department 


Starr. 

Congo Languages. By Frederick Starr. University of QO 
of Anthropology, Bulletin V. Chicago, 1908. Pp. 97. wCI 


24 X 17 cm. 

The laborious task of preparing a bibliography of any sort is one from which the 
majority of mankind shrinks, and yet bibliographies are perhaps more needed just now 
by students of anthropology than any other class of literature; at present the young 
science is, as far as its material is concerned, in a very disjointed condition, and the 
amount of research in literature of every sort which must be undertaken by the student 
who wishes to generalise on any particular subject can be realised only by him who 
has made the attempt. Next to personal experience, or even before it for the induc¬ 
tive writer, the greatest part of knowledge is knowledge of the bookshelf, and every 
bibliography marks a definite step in progress. 

The task so ably performed by Mr. Starr, a compilation of a bibliography of 
Congo languages, was no easy one, as may be gathered from the following passage 
Uken from his introduction “ The only significant list heretofore printed is the 
section * Linguistique ’ in Wauter’s general of the Congo. That list 

“ is the foundation upon which the present catalogue has been built. The only other 
“ sources from which any serious amount of material has been secured are the 
“ various bibliographic lists of the British Museum and the catalogue of the British 
“ and Foreign Bible Society and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. All 
“ these together have, perhaps, yielded less than one-half the titles here presented.’ 
The collection of the larger half of entries was a matter of peculiar difficulty, owing to 
the fact that many works of great value are the produce of local presses established 
by various missions in the Congo Free State, and are very difficult to procure. 
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It is easily gathered from the introduction that many of this class of philological 
poblicatioDS would-have escaped the compiler but for the fact that his travels in the 
State brought him in contact with them. In some cases the missions seemed anxious 
to hide their- light under a bushel, and, with regard to one active mission press, 
“ Neither letters to the mission nor hours of search in Brussels have enabled us to 
secure copies of its publications or information regarding them." 

It is interesting to note one particular class of work, which is more numerous 
than may be supposed and which the compiler confesses may not be fully represented, 
viz., those books of local production written by Africans for Africans, consisting chiefly 
of manuscripts in Swahili written in Arabic character. Closely akin to these is an 
iuterosting Guide to Sioahili^ printed in tho Gujerati character, which is the direct 
outcome of the contact between Hindu and Swahili. 

However useful and interesting bibliographies may be, it must bo confessed that 
there is something very unattractive about the appearance of their pages, but the 
present work is an exception. Professor Stnrr has hit upon the very happy idea of 
incorporating in the text small portraits of the authors of three or more items in the 
list. These portraits, twenty-five in number, are supplemented by a number of plates, 
mainly reproductions of the title-pages of early works, and an excellent portrait of 
Robert Needham Oust as frontispiece. 

The items are arranged in the alphabetical order of the authors* names, and there 
are two indices, one of the dialects represented, and a second of the presses. The 
unexpected size of this bibliography and the number of the illustrations show the care 
which Professor Starr has expended on its preparation. He has added greatly to the 
obligation under which his previous work has laid anthropology. T. A. J. 
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Teneriffe : Craniology. von Behr. 

Metrische Studien an 152 Guanckenschddeln. Von DetlofT v. Behr. 
Stuttgart: Stacker und Schroder, I&08. Pp. 83. 28 x 17 cm. 

This paper contains detailed measurements of eighty-three male, forty-four female, 
and fourteen children's skulls from cavos in tho island of Teneriffe, which must therefore 
be dated prior to the conversion of the islanders in 1496. 

By means of scriation diagrams the various indices of tho Guauche skulls are 
compared with those of a series of Spanish skulls dating from the early motal period 
and with tho early Egyptian scries described by Thomson and Maciver in the Ancient 
Races of Thebaid. The author finds some resemblance between the Guanche and 
the Spanish series, but not between tho Gaunche and tho Egyptian. The paper 
gives no tables of average dimensions or indices and makes no reference to previous 
workers in the same field, and is important only from tho complete list of measurements 
it contains. To render these more immediately accessible for purposes of comparison 
with other groups the following averages have been calculated by the reviewer :— 


Averaqe Ixdices. 

Male. 

FXILALB. 

Leogth-Brcodth.... - 

77-3 

78-9 

Length-Height .... 

70*6 

72-2 

Breadth-Height - - - . . 

91-4 

91-3 

Upper Facial (Kollmann) ... 

52*0 

52*8 

Orbital 

82*6 

84*2 

Kasai ...... 

4C*4 

47*4 


These agree very closely with the averages of previous observers, but the additional 
numbers will reduce tbe probable error materially. F. S. 


Printed by Eybb asm Spottiswoodb, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, K.C. 
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Africa, West. WitJi Plate E. 

Stea-tite Fl^furea from Sierra Leone, % T. A, Jo^ce, M.A. 

In Max, 1905, 57,1 ■deecribsd a small Eeriee o.f tbuse intflresting aciilpttires, 

And gav<s smcIi informatioa coinMjniing them as T IieuI been able to collect tbrongh the 
hind ness of varioua corrospoiq dents in West Africa. In that unto reference T^-aa made 
to a paper by Piofesaor Riitimcyer, of Basel, \v]io wm the firat to publish anything 
ceiieCTnlng these nomori. Shortly nfter the appearance of my note the British Museum 
ivBs fortiijiate enongb to QC(][iiire from Lieiitonaiit Bodd.y a long Jioriei of sonne 
forty Bpecimens, perfect and fragmentary, ivhieh ha liaJ oollectod on the spot anJ of 
which some exhibit new character!sties. Still later a few other specimens hare been 
added to the National Coneetion, the moat recent serica being the gift of Major Anderson, 
District Ccuatniasioner, Makonde Central District, who also was able to fornish some 
new and intereating information, Fresh detaiis concerning these hguree also reached 
me in 1900 through the courtesy of the Rev. A, E, Greensmith, of Bo, Sierra Leone. 
Quite recently Professor Riitimeyar lias described and figured In the T7tisTtiaticniniCf 
Amhtv fur Eihrwgraphte, Bd. XVIII, p. 167, a second collection wiibb he has 
obtained, and haa incorporated in his article further information, much of which he 
oblained from Mr. Grcaiiamith, and is therefore slnrllaT to that which the latter 
gentleman was kind enough to seud me.' 


Ic may be worth while, since Professor Rutimayer has pubJiehed his reanlta to 
date, to place on record the more important specimens which have roaobed this 
country. Many of tbe latter ere S)iinilar in type to some already figured (notably 
Figa. 4 and 5 in Rtitlmeyer^s first article, Fig. 7 ift bis second, and Fig. 1, a and d, in 
my note in Man), and some appear to have been carved by' unekilEul hsinds In quire 
recent times, and the artist has not always been able to free hlmsdf from the 
conventicne of the present-day art of wood-carving, A few of the most interesting 
are shown on Plate E. 


Fig, I represents a man in a standiog position, with hands on either side of a 
very finely-developed chest (though it may be that the figure is represented aa carrying 
some rounded, object prossed close to the body). A number of lines drawn horizon- 
tally from the ear to the mouth represent tntu similar to that of the figure jllustmted 
in Man, 1905, PI. G, The top of the head is out off fiat and a wide conical hole is 
bored vertically in the “orowii" to e depth of cm. The carving, with the exception 
of the legs, is very good. Height of figure, IS'4 cm. (Boddj Ccllecticu.) 

Fig. 2 is interesting, oinefiy owing to the fact that, though coasiderahly weathered, 
it exhibits in the features of the face and method of hair-dross, many of the charac- 
toristlcB of present-day wood-carving. It represents the head and bust of a woman, 
tbe arms lacking, the hair is dressed in a crest rnnaing from forehead to nape of neck, 
two plain vertical bands in relief from temple to angle of jaw In front of each ear 
represent tatu, and a large necklace of aphcrloal beads is shown in rQliof cucircllng the 
neck. The whole surface, except the face, is ornamented with inGissd lines grouped 
to form triangles. Height of figure, 14'7 cm. (Buddy Collection.) 

Fig. 3 is a fragment, representing the hewl and shoulders of a man ; the arms, 
one of which is broken, are raised, and the hands laid flat upeu the chocks, as Fig. 6 
of Rlltimayar’s second article ; the hair is trimmed in a circular i'Inge of braids with 
a tonsure on the crown ; and a short beard follows tho line of the chin. Height of 
fragment, 6*8 cm. (Doke CoHeation.) 

Fig. 4 is in some ways tho most interesting of tills series ; it represents a bearded 
male figure with a kind of turban on his head, hearing in bis right hand a spear, in his 
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left a circular sbtcldT SHrroumled bj sii djitiiimtivc figures of varying heiglits. A 
somewLnt similar figiim (not ilhiHtr&ted) forms part of tbe same coIlectEon ; vEz.^ a man 
vfitb. Bpa&rj aoii ciiMJiilior sliiold wLioh be rests upon bead of a diminutive figure \ 
tbc IattGi\ wLiob is very rudely carved, le out free fi-ona the larger figure. Fig. 4 in 
porhsps the moat wcBtLered of tbo whole coLIcctidn ; the surface is quite blacl: and 
very acnootli. The circular fonn of the shield ia very interesting as if is extremely rare 
amongst negro trllicsH Height of figure, 17'3 cm. (Boddy Collection.) 

Fig. 5 represents a woinaii with pendant hreufitSi standing aud bolding a staff in 
her right baud. In her head,, the linir on which is shaved in patterns, is a vertical 
bole 2cun. deep. Vertically down her body, abOTO and below the navel, is a band 
of ffiiilloche pattern in relief, representing tfttn fiomewbaf similar to that ou the body of 
the figure illuetrated in Mak, 1905, PI. G. Height, O cm, (Boddy Collection.) 

Fig- 6, whicb is aoinewLat battered, represents a head only, with very coarse 
features and widely everted lips. There is a flat circular projection on the top of the 
head about tha region of the bregma but inclined to the right, the ear lolios and the 
ala of the left nostril are rfiprejiCnted as ornameutod each with a ring. A string 
with two Cowries encircles the nock. Height, 14'0 cm. (Duke Collection.) 

Fig- 7 is quite unlike any other I have yet scan; it repreiwnts a man seated on a 
peculiarly shaped stool (see Fig. 1 below) and carrying a bowl. On his head is a 

conical turban with a lobed border; 
the ffice is grotesque, the features 
sharply cut, tbe nose prominent and 
poiuted, but with exceedingly broad 
alee; the lips are parted in. a wide and 
oat-Hke grin, showing a formidable array 
of teeth (obscured by the shadow in 
the photogrnph) : the ears are placed nnuaturelly high, immediately under the bonder 
of the headdress, the hair is shown in a fringe on the forehead, and a series of knobs ou 
the neoh may represent oitber curls or omameuts. On each temple is n band of tutu 
Ronnd the shoulders is cast a cloak, one end of which hangs down 
in a bunch behind the left shoulder (just visible in the photograph). 
Height, SI'S cm+ (Boddy Collection.) 

As to the fresh points of inform a) ion which I have received, I will first quote 
Mr. Greensmith’s Jotter 

“ I Lave one or two observatlona to make which may be helpful to you : 

** (1) In addition to being found in Sherbroland, Mendilaud, and over thq Liberian 
border, they are also found in those parts of Tiniuilaud that lie contiguous to Men- 
diiaud. It may be that you will possibly bear of them being found much more 
to the east than has yet been suspected* 

(2) I Lave not observed you make any meutioo in your note, nor liave I iudee4.E 
heard from any civilised person, black or white, of certain metallic rings that tbe 
“ natives say are discovered, *.e., dug up, with these farm devils, and which are never 
separated or rather kept apart once they are fouud, 

“ Although I had heard, of them more than two years ago, it was only a montii 
“ ago that I saw, and actually came into possesaion of, one of these rings. It was 
very black with expoaure to the weather apparently- On scratching it with a knife, 
“ it appeared, to me to be either brass or bronzor Tbe ordinary image is called, as 
you observe in yOUr article, *nOmoli* or *nomorri,’ but wlien accompanied by one 
“ of these tings is then known as ‘ mabai-yafei,’ king spirit or king devil—I suppose 
7* sooallod because they are employed in the courts of the ebiefs for the witnesses to be 
“ sworn upon. These mahai-yafetsla or moha-yafanga, although but the ordinary 
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noDfioltalft witii ei riuj^ acecmapnnyinj them, are regarded witL m^ich more dread tlian 
* the Simple nomoli, and ere regarded as of much greater vaiiie. 

‘ Tlie metal rings ero eometimes seven, and eight inches in diamet^, and the 
nomoJi ia placed in tlie middle^ but the one I secured was only about 2 inches, and 
fitted so close to the nomoli tliat it servetl to prop it up in au upright posiliou. 

(3) The wotxl ‘ uomoU ’ appears to m# to be derived from — person, and 
jnwili = soapstonGx Soapstoiie, of course, is still to lie found in. the country. 

Before the ond of the year, possibly in a few weeks lieneOj I may fiud time 
to go off On a litlla expedition^ to iuvei^tigate the truti^ of the native reports about 
** the * little hills' I previously montioned to yon." 

Major Gh d’A. Anderson^ District Cotomissioner, Makoiido, is tlic source of the 
following interesting information regarding the localities where tlieso figcires are found ; 
its bfts not come across any rumour as to the,, possibly mythical^ conceruiug which 

<?ther enquirers have received reports. His account runs as follows; cross- 
questioEied many chiefs-:—Konnoh, Mendi, and Timnt—and their answers were almost 
identical. In substance it was :—With the exception of a few figures handed down 
** for generations ae guardian ‘ good fairies 'of a town and a few found in old farms, 
all tho Ifomorifl were found in caves or racestes in worked-out veins of siteatitCr 1 
warned alt the Court mesBongeTS and officials that I wished to sea one of these ‘pits,^ 
as they oallod them, and by chance I came acroas one aud investigated amJ could 
see at once the manner of manufacture. I was crossing frotn the Konnoh country to 
tha K^uuiki chiefdom, and, as ive were passing a newly-mado farm, one of the boys 
ran hack and said the man had found a Nomori pit. I found a gully or raviue in the 
** side of a steep hill, which, on investigation proved to be a long tunnel or chamher 
“ with the roof fallen in ; as f.ar as I could judge it had been about & feet wide tapering 
to 3 feet, 15 feet long and 8 feet [high] at the entrance, tapering to about 4 feet. 
The sides were of steatite but badly veined with saud, mica and iron oxide. There 
**- were remains of several figures roughly blocked out but abandoned when a vein of 
sand or mica was encountered. Clearing away debris I found one small incomplete 
figure still adhering to the side 3 numhera of fragments were scattered about* The 
natives told mo that when they found figures in the pita, these were nlways attached 
** to the rook and hod to bo cut out. 1 came bo the conclnsiou that the steatite was 
“ not first quarried and then sculptured, but that the figure was carved in the rock 
m iitif and not removed until complete and perfect. If a vein or pocket of qnarta or 
mica was on countered, which would spoil the sculpture owing to finer parts breaking 
or crumbliog away, tho figure was abandoned and another started. This is home 
out by tha fact that most of the figures now obtaine<l are imperfect, the hair, fingers, 
or portion of^ ornament being unfiaisbed, and always at the blemlBhod spot mica or 
** sand will be fo^md.^' 

Unfortunately no iufonnatien ia forthcoming at present as to the makers of these 
figures; it is poeislblc that a comparison of the tatu marks may sbsd a little light on 
the subject, but I Lave not yet had the opportunity of pursuing any enquiry in this 
direction, I feel co^nvinced that some of them are quite Tuodern, since they correspond 
So closely with present-day wood-carvings, aiad it seems likely that the natives may 
iiave taken once more to the cawing of this easily worked material. Frofeasor 
Ruttmeyer is inclined to attribute to the nonwrt an age of many centuries " ; this 
may be Correct, but there is absointety no evidence to show this. When it ia 
remembered (hat tribal memory in savage Africa is extren:ieiy sliort, arid that the 
whole of the west coast has been the scene of continual migrations from the interior, 
of tribes wishing to avoid the depreciations of slave raiders, or pressing seawftrda In 
quest af salt, and when it Is realised that tbeso migrations usually resulted iu the 
Annibilatton of either the immigrants or the people whose territory they tried to seise, 
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it will be readily understood that a very few years might suffice for a craft to fall 
into absolute oblivion. On the whole I cannot sec that the facts as we yet know 
them warrant ns in attributing any great age to these carvings. Nor can I see that 
these figures can be considered on the same footing with ordinary stone sculpture ; 
some of tliem are so soft that they can bo scratched with the nail, none that I have 
seen are so hard that they could not readily be shaped with an instrument of soft 
iron, and the fact that steatite possesses no grain renders it more easily worked with 
a blunt knife than wood, provided that the details are not to be very minute. They 
stand far below the very remarkable basalt sculptures discovered by Captain Partridgo 
some twenty degrees of .longitude distant in Southern Nigeria, and, indeed, have 
nothing whatever in common with them except the mystery which surrounds their 
origin T. A. JOYCE. 




Africa: Rhodesia. 


Shrubsall. 


SKULL FROM OLD 
MIXK. 


SKULL FBOM OBUM 
Bunra. 


A Brief Note on Two Crania and some Long; Bones ft'om Ancient 
Ruins in Rhodesia, ffy F. C. Shrubsall^ M,D. 

The date to which the construction of the ruins in Rhodesia should be assigned 
has been a matter of controversy since their discovery. Some investigators regard 

them • as having been built by tho 
ancient cnltured peoples of Southern 
Arabia, and would assign them to the 
early centuries of our era, if not iodeed 
long prior to this. Others maintain 
that no objects have been demonstrated 
from any site which can be shown to 
be more ancient than the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, that in the archi¬ 
tecture there is no trace of Oriental or 
European style of any period soever, 
and that there are imported articles of 
contemporary date with the bnildings 
which are medimval or post-mediseval. Those who maintain the earlier dating 
conclude that the settlers who built the ruins were acquainted only with natives of 
the Bushman type; the others appear to maintain that the structures might have 
been constructed by negroes. Any evidence from human remains is therefore of 
some importance. 

In the Natural History 
Department of the British 
Museum there \ are two 
skulls and some long bones 
which were found in these 
ruins and presented to the 
Musenm by H. W, Moffat. 

One, catalogued as 97.2, 

13.1, is described as having 
been found buried in an old 
ruin. With this were found 
some long bones. The other, 

97.2, 13.2, is described as having been found in an old shaft 80 feet under the 
ground in a mine nearer Buluwayo. 

These records would scarcely serve to date the remains, but on tracing their history 
it appears that these are the specimens referred to by Hall (Ancient Buint of Rhodetia} 
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and Keane of OpAir) u “onciente,” so that they presumably would .maintain 

that they are the remains either of tl»e builders of the present mins, or at least of 
their contemporaries. 

With regard to the first sknll the following particulars arc taken from Hall’s work. 

It was found in the Chum ruins, situated on the summit of a kopje, 200 yards to 
the west of the junction of the Malema and Tali rivers in the Gwanda distriet of 
Khodesia. The present ruins wore built on a mass of intrusive diorite, but are 
constructed of granite brought from a distance. Hall classifies them as belonging to 
the first Zimbabwe period, the inside walls being of as good construction as the outside, 
the main and divisional entrances being rounded and not squared, the plan of the walls 
showing an elliptical form and there being no straight walls or angular comers. He 
states that there is no sign of reoccupation and no trace of Portuguese articles. The 
original cemented floor with levelled edges remains the present floor. The description 
of the site in which the remains were found is as follows :—“ Under the cement floor 
“ in No. 1 enclosure were found the skeletal remains of a man with gold bangles round 
“ the ankles. Altogether sixteen ounces of plain gold ornaments were found with this 
ancient.” Under the cemented flooring of enclosures 2, 8, and 4, skeletal remains of 
ancients were found also with plain gold ornaments. 

The evidence for the site of the second skull is less satisfactory, but it is one of 
those remains of ancients ” stated to have been sent originally to Professor Thane and 
later placed in the British Museum. 

Cratua .—The skull from the Chum ruins has been considerably damaged. Both 
skulls are of adults, the one from the old mine shaft undoubtedly belonged to a male, 
the sex of the other is more uncertain, the small size of the mastoids, the fullness of thu 
conceptaculse cerebelli and the shape of the forehead more resembling the female, though 
the size suggests that it is a male. 

The chief dimensions so far as they could be ascertained were :— 


— 

Skull from 
Oham 
Roloa. 

SkuD from 
out Mloe 
Shaft. 

— 

Skull from 
Ohum 
Rubu. 

Skull from 
OMlClDO 
Shaft. 



1 Dlmmuton* la mUll- 


Dimanalons in mlUi- 



DMtrw. 


rectrM. 

Olabello occipital length 

- 

184*6 

183 

Frontal curve 

130 

117 

Maximom breadth • 


186 

131 

Parietal carve 

126 

129 

Basi-br^matic height 


138 f 

131 

Occipital curve 

126 

106 

Basi'Dasal length 


103? 

107 

Total sagittal carve - 

381 

861 

Basi-alveolar length • 


101 ? 

108 

Total horizontal curve 

532 

607 

Naao^Uveolar height 


70 ? 

66 

Biatuicalar curve • 

296 

290 

Bizygomatic breadth 


136 ? 

132 




Nasal height • 


64 ? 

60 




Nasal breadth 


36 rt 

80 

Indieet. 



Orbital height, right \ 


— 

33 

Length'breadth 

73-7 

72 0 

1 , II left - 


35 

33 

Length-height 

74*8? 

72-0 

Orbital breadth, right 


— 

40 

Breadth-height 

101-8 1 

100-0 

M n left • 


40*6 

39 

Alveolar - - - 

98-1 ? 

100-9 

Bidacryc breadth 


— 

36*5 

Upper facial ... 

61*67 

BO-0 

Internal palatal length 


_ 

64 


... 1 

K.83-6 





Orbital ... 

86-4 { 


,1 II breadth 


— 

43 


( 

L. 84-6 

,1 biorbital breadth 


— 

101 

Nasal 

66-1 7 

60 

Naso>tiialar curve 

- 

— 

110 

Naso-malar ... 

— 

108-9 
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The accuracy of the dimenaions marked with a ? is somewhat uncertain owing 
to the damage the skull has received. The bizygomatic br^th and nasal breadth 
have been calculated by projection from the mid line of the skull to the appropriate 
points on the sound side, the measurement thus recorded being doubled. The results 
are sufficiently accurate to give a general idea of the size of the skull. 

If these dimensions be compared with those obtained from an average of a large 
series of skulls from the various races of southern Africa it will be seen that these 
skulls resemble the Bantu negroes and not the Bushmen. The photographs show 
the negro type of the skull and the lack of resemblance to those of European, Hamitic, 
or Semitic origin. 


Average Dimensioxs ok Male Crania of other African Races. 


— 

aiMhia*o. 

i 

Hott«atoU.j 

Kaffira. 

Zalits. 

Aagoni 

Anganja. 

Djagga. j 

WcfUra 
Baa to. 

1 

PTMlrautie 

BgrpUana. 

1 

Qlabdlo-occipital length 

178-8 

18S-2 

1 

1 190*6 

184-1 

184-0 

186-8 

179 1 

184-5 

]i^^ftTiTnnm breadth 

134-7 

1S3-6 

137-8 

137-0 

133-4 

132-6 

136-7 

133-0 

Basi'bregmatic height - 

126-4 

130-6 

137-4 

138-1 

135-1 

132-7 

133-7 

133-6 

Bizygometric breadth - 

121-S 

125-8 

134-1 

lSS-1 

126-9 

129-5 

128*6 

126-9 

NaKHklveolar height • 

60-2 

66-6 

69-1 

69-6 

69-7 

67-3 

66-4 

70-1 

Nasal height • 

42-8 

46-2 

48-7 

47-2 

48-1 

46*7 

47-5 

50-7 

Nasal breadth • 

26-9 

36-3 

27-3 

27-8 

27-3 

27-8 

26*8 

26-5 

Basi^nasal length 

94-9 

98-3 

105-8 

101-8 

102-0 

— 

100-9 

101-8 

Basi-alTooIar length • 

94-9 

99-6 

105-1 

101-9 

103-7 


103-9 

98-4 


The shape of the nasal booes in the second skull and lower margins of apertura 
pyriformis in both is characteristically negroid. 

Long Boner.—The long bones sent from the Chum ruins consist of a left femur, 
radius and ulna and a right tibia, with parts of other bones, notably a humerus with a 
perforated olecranon fossa. 

Their lengths are :— 

Femur, maximum - - 470 

„ oblique - - 469 

Tibia - - - - 418 


Radius - - - 284 

Ulna - - - - 803 


The three latter are quite disproportionate to the former, hence it seems probable 
that they may not all bo from the same skeleton. 

Calculations based on the length of the femur would give a stature of about 
1 m. 70, while from the other bones the estimate would be from 1 m. 80 to 1 m. 90 
according to the formula employed. In any cose the bones must bo those of a man 
or men of above the ordinary stature, which entirely excludes any question of the 
remains being those of Bushmen. 

Taking all the features into consideration it may be concluded that these remains 
are those of negroes of a similar type to those now found in Rhodesia. If the 
statement as to the situation in which the bones were found be accepted then it 
must be concluded that at the time of the construction of the buildings the negro 
race had already occupied Rhodesia. 

While it does not show that the negroes built the present ruins it is at least 
important to note that the remains found are not those of more northern peoples. 

My thanks are due to the authorities of the British Museum for permission to 
measure and photograph these specimens. F. C. SHRUBS ALL. 
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Nicobar. Fontana, 

Possible Traces of Exofl^amous Divisions in the Nicobar Islanda 

The following extract is from Nicolas Fontana’s work, On the JMeebar 
I$lee and the Fruit of the Mellori {Asiatic Researches, Vol. Ill (1802), Article VII, 
in Selections from the Records of the Government of India, No. LXXVII. Calcutta, 
1870, p. 61). Fontana visited the Nicobar Islands in May, 1778 :— 

^ They unite in matrimony through choice, and if the man is not satisfied with 
the conduct of the woman, either from her inattention to domestic concerns, or sterility, 
or even from any dislike on his part, he is at liberty to discharge her, and eacH unites 
with a different person, as if no such connection had taken place. Adultery is 
accounted highly ignominious and disgraceful, particularly with persons not of the 
same caste: should it bo proved, the woman would not only be dismissed with infamy, 
but on some occasions even put to death ; although, by the intervention of a small token 
given publicly and consisting of nothing more than a leaf of tobacco, the reciprocal 
lending of their wives of the same caste is exceedingly common.” 

No other writer that I am aware of speaks of “castes” among the Nicobarese. 
P^re Faure (1711) specifically denies their existence {Letires Edxfianies et Curieuses, 
Vol. XI. Toulon, 1810). 

This indication of tho former existence of classes regulating marriage in the 
Nioobar Islands seems to deserve comment Mr. E. IT. Man allows me to make the 
following quotations from his unpublished notes :— 

“ There is no trace of exogamy or endogamy among the Nicobar Islanders. A 
few cases of polygamy have been known, but the practice is regarded with disfavour 
by the general community. In such cases as I have known, the wives (to the best 
of my recollection) lived in separate huts and were not related to one another. As 
to polyandry, I was able to discover only a single case. . . . On enquiry I 

found that the woman’s bigamous conduct was due to her disappointment in having 
no children by her first husband . . . Though there ore many cases of married 
couples living together for many years and even till death do them part—especially 
when they have been prosperous and have been blessed with satisfactory children— 
there is practically no limit to the frequency of divorce ... It by no means 
rests with the husband to determine the separation. It frequently happens that, 
owing to her dissatisfaction with his habits or treatment of her, the wife severs the 
connection, and either returns to her relations or marries someone else. 

“ Marriages between first cousins—and of course, therefore, between relations of 
yet closer consanguinity—are not permitted. Only one such cose (t.e., between first 
cousins) is cited as having occurred : it was at Nancowry Island and was regarded 
as somewhat scandalous. There are no restrictions in respect to marriage between 
individuals of the same name or community, provided tliere be no blood connection 
between them. As a matter of fact, however, probably no case has ever occurred 
among them of the same name having been borne by a man and a woman . . . 

A man may marry his deceased wife’s sister or brother’s widow, or oven his brother’s 
wife if he has deserted her; but it is not customary to do so . . . I would add 
that among the Shorn Pen . . . marriages between first cousins are said to bo 

permitted, and one case was brought to notice in tliat community where a man had 
married a widow and her daughter. This tribe, being evidently the representatives 
of the primeval inhabitants of these islands, is in a distinctly lower social scale than 
those occupying all the remaining islands of the group. 

“I cannot understand Fontana’s use of the word ‘ Caste.' Tho Moravian 
missionaries, who were 19 years in those islands (1768-87), and who probably met 
Fontana during his visit in 1778, do not support him in this. . . . Had a‘caste’ 

system existed among the Nicobarese only a century before my first acquaintance 
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.with them, forty years ago, some trace would surely have remained ; but I have 
never discovered anything to give colour to any such belief. * B. F.-M. 


REVIEWS. 


Australia: Llngrulstios. Planert. 

Australische Fortchwtgen. I. Aranda-GrammatiA. II. Dicri-Orammatik. JO 
Von W. Planert. Aus der Zeitschrift fUr Ethnologic, Heft 4 u. 5, 1907, und 


Heft 6, 1908. 

The languages of the Australian aborigines have so rarely been discussed in a 
scientific manner that the appearance of these two articles should prove very acceptable. 
They relate to the south central portion of the continent, which is already fairly well 
known linguistically by the Pamkalla Grammar and Dictionary of Peichehnann and 
Schurman, and the Narrinyeri Studies of the Rev. G. Taplin. 

The Aranda (or Arunta) of these grammars is already familiar to anthropologists 
as the principal language of the peoples dealt with in the work of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen on the native tribes of Central Australia, in which, however, little was to be 
learned of the language. The Dieri language of the tribes alwut Cooper’s Creek is 
slightly better known and has the distinctiou of being the only native language of 
Australia in which a complete version of the New Testament has been printed. This 
was translated by the missionaries, J. G. Routher and C. Strehlow, in 1897. 

Both Dr. Planert’s papers deal with the details of grammar, which differ con¬ 
siderably in the two languages, and texts are given. In Aranda there are specimens 
of folklore, and in Dieri the parables of the Prodigal Son, the Piece of Money, and 
the Ten Virgins from the New Testament translation. 

A dictionary of the languages is promised, and this with the grammars will 
prove a valuable and reliable contribution to the philological study of this part of 
Australia. BAY. 


Australasia. Guillemard: Keane. 

Australasia: Malaysia and the Pelagic Archipelagoes. VoLIL ByF. H. H. 
Guillemard, M.D. Second edition, revised by A. H. Keane, DL.D. (^Stanford's ■ T 
Compendium of Geography and Travel. New issue.) Pp. xvi + 574. 20 X 40 cm. 

Price 15#. 

Islands must always have a peculiar interest for Britons, and a work solely devoted 
to an .account of a vast number of them, from the largest to the smallest, may well 
claim their attention. Such is the book before us. It is a treatise on islands which 
by their size, number, character, variety, distribution, and inhabitants afford a fascinating 
study for the students of geography and ethnology. The first edition of the work was 
very appropriately written by the distinguished author of The Malay Archipelago and 
Island Life. It formed the latter part of the one volume then deemed sufficient for 
the whole of Australasia. Dr. Russell Wallace made the subject so interesting that 
the original volume ran through five or more editions in a few years. 

In 1894 this latter part of the original volume was re-issued separately under the 
editorship of Dr. Guillemard. It was much enlarged and embellished with fourteen 
coloured maps, two charts, and forty-seven illustrations. 

After fourteen years, during which time important additions have been made to 
our knowledge of some of the islands and considerable political changes have occurred, 
a new issue has been considered desirable. It is, in the main. Dr. Guillemard’s edition ; 
the maips and illustrations remain the same, but it has been revised by Dr. A. H. Keane, 
and the revision has .given opportunity for embodying the results of recent exploration, 
more especially in Borneo, Celebes, and New Guinea. The fuller knowledge of the 
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river ay sterna of Borneo, the rc£.e&ifiebcii of the couaina Sareu^iD in Cele9>0!i, iLn;UnlLn.ff 
their account of the Tonlaa of South CclcsheBj and the nature of the mountain chaina 
of New G-uinea ravefiled by aevcra! explorers-—Dntclij G-ermani, am) English'—littve all 
l>eei] i Deluded > 

Since the fast edition the Hispano-Atnorican War has tfaasfeirieii the Philippines 
to tlio United States, and Spain iias alao ceded t|ie CarolineB to Germany. The United 
States liave taken poaaosgion of the Sandwich Islands. Tlie devouring spirit of tho 
Gneat Powoni has divided the Soloinon laiauds betwoou Great Britain and Germanj, 
and Samoa between Germany and America^ 

Notwiths.taiiding recent additions to our knowledge, no doubt a large and ritli 
field stilt remains for tlie cacplorqr and ethnologist. There is still much to be learnt 
regitrcling Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, to say nothing of smaller islands both in the 
Malay Archipelago and in the Pacific. 

Considering thatj scattered over the iaJaudB described Sn these pages, there are 
represmdatives df the Malay, Indonesian, Negrito, Melanesian, and Mahcrl races, with 
an invading Mongol host from Chino, this part of Auatralaala presents a veritable 
galaxy of problems and puzzles for the etbnologiat. These questions are uaCutfllly 
only lightly touched upon in the present work, but they are by no means ignored, and 
as might be expected from the wide and profound knowledge of the reviser, what is 
given LB cloftT and mueb to tho point. In a short introductory disquisition &n the 
Malay race and language, Keane’s views, piibllsiied as Jong ago a^ lilSO in the 
J^oicTJiai of tlie Institute on the origin of the races of Malaynic, are restated. AltbougL 
Er. Kesuo has naturslly a leftntng to his own conclusions, yet most ctliiiologista will 
probably admit that they give the bast cxplajiation yet offered of this difficult 
problem. 

The treatment of ethnological topics is, perliaps, best illustrated by the brief but 
syinpatJietic accoont of the PolynesEau race, to which Dr. Keane liae added a useful 
note on the Mabori lauguage. It is, however, matter for regret and gives a want of 
proportion to the work that Polynesia is treated at ao short A length. The whole of 
Polynesia (iDcluding MioronoBia) is disposed of iu TO pages cut of 550, about the same 
numbor as arc given to tha Philippines alone. We should like to have seen iucluded 
m the Poly DOS iftn section what may well be termed the romance of the Pacific—'the 
exploration of that ocean by the early voyagers. What an interest is aroused-—an 
Interest assuredly very germane to geography cud lo ethnology — by Tecalling the 
voyages of Magellan, Meudena, Tosmau, Torres, Quelros, "Bougainville, La Perouse, 
Wallis, Cook and Wilkes. A map showing the routes of those celebrated captains of 
tho f^ea might be neefully added. On the other side, a longer account of the early 
Portuguese, SpaniBh, and Dutch voyngera who struggled for the riches of tho apice 
laJandB, would not have made the geographical story any the less interectiug. 

It goes without saying that Messrs, titan ford’s coloured maps are admirable^ hut 
the value of tha work would be eouaiderabiy anhanceJ by the addEtion of map-i in the 
text Eimllar to the ohart on pago T? showing the HUbmarino back of South-east A&iu. 
Such maps would be particularly valuable iu conneefiou with the Polynesian groups. 

E. A. PARKYN. 


New G-uinea : Languagres. Meyer. 

Dili Papii^ipracAe m J!\?iederla^diich-A^e^g^irtea. Yon A, B. Moyer. Berlin. J C 
Sonder-Abdrnck aus dem Globus, Bd. XClY. Nr. 13. U September ISOS, T J 

In the third voliimo of the Reports of the Cambridge Autbropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits it was ahowji that the existence of Papuaji or nDn-McInneBiaii Im'ign&go^ 
in British and German Now Guinea might bo definitely asserted, but iliat tlio existence 
of similar lan^nagcs in Nethorlanda New Guinea was not yet clearly proved. In the 
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ubove paper Dr. Meyer <ligeHB&ea this question, and dietinguishes certain laiigiiages of 
Kctherlanda No'w G-cnica aa Papuan^ ThoGe jE&lectod are :— 

1. Arfafc, iu the cortb-wcat peninsula. 

2 . Hattam, filso in the nortb-weat. 

3. Kupaiir, in the uouth-west. 

4* A dialect Bpoben on the GOiUb coast betvi^een 138* and Hl“ K. long, 
(Tiiifi ia called Tiigeri in the Cambridge Keperts.) 

B. Sontani, in the uortli of Netlicrlaiida Ne>v Guinea, 

A table is given of forty-aix ivords (iDClndlog tba numerak 1 to 6 and 10). 
This shows the languages to be distinct fr^nn each other, iffith a very few loan word^i 
from the MaJajo-Poljnesian* This want of likeness between one language and another 
is a marked Papuan eharacteristtc. Another fcatni^;, that of the failure of the Papuan 
numerals to expreas more tliau “ two is indicated only by one language,, tiiat of the 
ftonth coast, where zaAcd = 1^ and and 3 — and 4 = i)ta-irt«+ 

The uon-appearauce of this formatio]! in the other languages is not remarkable, aii„ 
couBidering tbc imperfectionts in the lists, the words given as numerals may possibly 
be the names of parts of the body used aa tallies. Dr. Meyer quotes from Van der 
Sande the niimert.ls of Angadi and Nagramadu, near Lake Jamur, soiitli of Gedvink 
Bay. These show the Papuan 2 + 1 = 3, 2 + 2= 4. 

In some remarks on the position of the Mflfur language Dr. Meyei- strongly lu-ges 
its claitn to be considered a mined language. It was called Papuan l>y Fried, MuUei'„ 
but Dr. H. Kern, ia 1S8&, in discusaing its relationsbip found about 300 words identical 
Or related to the Malayo-Polynoaian, and hence concluded that the Malayan and Papuan 
languages have hftd, and still have, In par t the aame grammatical forms. But viewed 
in comparison wtb the Papuan languages illustrated m VoL III of the Reports of the 
Cambridge Expedition, Dr* Meyer contends, as he and Georg v* d. GabelentJs stated 
in 1832, that Kerhk eonciusions arc untenable, and tliat the Mafur is u mixed language 
consisting of au originally Papuan elernent with a largo influx of Malayo-Poly[lesiaii 
words. That this le doubtless the correct view ia shown by similar plieiiomoua where 
Papuan and Melanesian lauguagas have come into contact, as Savo (Bolomon 

IsJanda), Mai In (BritiGh Papua), Tagnla (LouisiadeOj (Humboldt Bay), In bis 

conclusion Dr. Meyer briefly refers to the existence of Papuan laiigungea as preiniGing 
the existence of a Papuan race, and the possibility of a future discovery of aborigines 
in the juterior of New Guinea, Those, he coueidors, may be fonud either to bo one 
r&oc with great vartation, or, OB be thinks more likely, a mixed race of Negritos 
and Malays,” naing the letter term in its broadest sense. 

The paper is suggestive of a rich field of enquiry wbrub requires investigation 
in Netherlands New Guinea and the neighbouring islauds, S, H. RAY. 


Folklore. Johnson. 

or iAe CoHiiHuity uf British ArcAiEoloff^. By Walter Johnson, 1 fi 
F.G.S. With illustraticus. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 416. tU 
22 X H cm. Price 12 j. &ti. 

The resesrehee of Sir Arthur Mifchell into Scottish survivals from prehistoric 
times have evidently served as a model for the present volume, wliich applies the same 
methods to England, though the sub-title auggests the tncluaion of Scotland. Folk- 
memory^* is not a very happy phrase, though most will probably divine ita relation to 
folk-lora, and the author is careful to begin by defining the term : “ J^y folk-memory 
“ we mean the eonacioua or uuconscious remembrnace, by a people collectively, of 
ideas connected with the retention of rites and superstitions, habits, and oecupfttiong*”' 
Those who read through Mr. Johnsouk present work will be enabled to understand tho 
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definition, and perhnps frame a better one tlieniBolveH, tliotigh it 115 diffifiult to cover m 
’wide a field in one view. Tbe nutlior'a previeua inveetigationa have made him familiar 
’With certain pliasea of prehistory, and he devotes several chapters to tlie ages of stone, 
bronze, and iron. He is confesaodly more concerned Tvith popular traditions as to oiir 
earliest monuments than ’with their scientific o^tpioration and classtficattoHj bnt in a 
table that is said to be compiled from various named authorities he should have been 
Careful to qoote eorractly, and it would be difficult to find any recognised auElioritv 
for some of tlie aasertions cm p. 51. About the earliest remains of mau there may well 
be some difiference of opinion, but at least Dr, Kntot and bis followers ’wonld be surpriBed 
to find Puy Connij parallel -bo the Hcnt plateau, the former being generally regarded 
as Upper Miocene and the latter as Middle Pliocene. Mildenhall is a misleading site for 
Euglisb examples of the Moustier type, and it would be better to specify High Lodge, 
ns otlier types have been found at Mllienhall itself. 

According to Mortillet (another of the authorities mentioned), the pigmy (or rather 
flints belong to the beginning, uot to the end, of the neolithic period, but 
the most remarltuble equation ia the noit in order : bron&e is associated with the 
Hallstatt period (which really opened tlie Iron Age on tiie Continent), and the Pronssc 
Age is omitted altogether. In these days of olieap end luuUitndlnons handbooks tliere 
ie little excuse for blunders of this kind; and the author is safer and more convincing 
oil matters of folklore and pei^sonal observation. Several large subjects that have 
been hotly debated from time to time are conscientiously summarized in such chaptei'a 
as those on deue-hoIeB, linobets, dew-pouds, old roads, white-horses and other figures 
on the chalk downs ; bnt, in spite of much research and argumeut, little fr&ah light 
is thrown ou these problems, and most readere would be inclined to regard them us 
insoluble. 

Tho main objeet throngbout is to show a contimiity of habit sod observance 
from the earliest times to the present, and in a general sense few would be disposed 
to maintain the contrary ; but fhe'lustancea choaeu are not always the most convincing, 
and more than once the author Is constrained to note the fallibility of tradition, and 
incidentally the wosknese of his argument. Thus on p. 260 be showis that all correct 
notions about a gun at Old Sarum had ’vanished within little more thau a century, 
and on p, 318 the discontinuity of tradition is made clear ou the aubjeet of dew-ponds. 
Deue-holcS] again, evoke the follo’wing remarks on pp. 231, 233 : ‘*The folk-memory 
of the Cbisleburst in Lues is of an uuaonnd character/' and folk-raoreiory is, ’iinfortu- 
“ natcly, in botli casofi, s. broken reed.” Far too much weight also is laid ou fairy steles 
in conuectiou with Imrro’ws and megaliths, and justice is liardly done to the archEeo- 
logical aspect. 

Among obvious slips may be mentioned the eonfnsiou of two sites forty-five miles 
apart^—Winklebury near Basingstoke and Wiuklebury in Crauboime Chase explored 
by Pitt-Hivers. A more aeriode error occurs in a quotation on p. 163, as the Mold 
“ corselet of Etruscan design, probably of the Romano-British period,’^ has been for 
some time known to be a peytrel (breast-armonr for a pony) of native work, dating 
from about the end of the Bronze Age. 

In spite of aueh drawbacks, the volume contains much intereeting and out-of-the- 
way information, and the attempt to make the dry bones live is to be commeiided. Xbe 
mentdrl effort required to aseimilato information that must necessarily be somewhat 
disjointed is considcrarbly alleviated by the excellent typo and bundineas of the book ; 
bnt the coUection of the notes at the end is not an uumixed bleaslug, and, apart 
from the photographs, the illustrations leave much to be desired. Age is the only 
merit of the print ebosen for the frcntispieceH K. A, S. 
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XltliJiology. 

A Gazetteer of Ethiiotofftj. Bj Akira Mateiimura. Tokyo : The Maiusen- JT 
Ettbuahiki-ICaiftbft, 190S. Pp. xIf + 495. 20 x 13 cm, 

The author of this bandy little book of reference Las oude a bold attempt at a 
diffitnlt taefc- TJic need of a dictiouary of irtbe-namea hati long beeci felt by students 
of ethnology, hut tompilara have hitli&rto shrunk from a task ’wfLich is not only exces- 
eively laborion !5 but wliLnli mtiEit of necessity meet with seveto and searohing criticism 
’—crificjsra wdiich, from its very natures challenges. 

The coiitenta of tbe volume ai'c as folloV'fs First corner an aipbabetical list of 
8,000 trihe-names, with tlie locality at&ted after e&cb ; next n series of appendices > 
giving respectivoly a table of races and peoples arranged under the political divisions 
of tlie world ; a bibliography of works nsed in the preparation of the volume ; an index 
of race^uftmes written in Kanaj sji index of the Chinese irnmee of races and peoples ; 
find finally six athnologieal maps of the varions continents and Oefiania. One of tlm 
chief difficulties which tlie author Lad to feco in the preparation of the first and main 
portion of tbo book is that afforded by the ciafiperating variation of names applied to 
tlie same tribe by authors of different nation all ties. Tlie differences of spelling seen in 
the works of English and French and German anthers are puEzling enough, hut in that 
most difficult of couCjneuta to catalogue^Africa'-the fa^t that many traveller^ have 
adopted the Swahili names of tribes mates conEuaion worse cocifounded, because in this 
case it jft the initial letter which Is changed- As far aa poaaihEe the author has taken 
paius to cuter a deli cite tribe under more than one of its appellations. For instance, 
there ia a heading DamJtil (the plural form), end again DaiiAati (the singular), well 
as the totally different uame AJ^nr applied to the same people* It would be eas-y enough 
to point out omissions, most of all with respect to Africa, and next with regard to South 
America, but tlie author would Vjq the first to admit that the list is imperfect i in fact 
it is impossible that a first edition of n work of tbia kind should l>e without fault, 
especially when it ia of such an eminently handy, compaas as this small volnine, 
Auihropoiogists will rather he grateful to Mr, Matsmunra fur the labour ho has under¬ 
taken in preparing a work whicii will he of the greatest use to antliropolegists of all 
classes [ tite rectification of omissioias and the addition of ftirEher names in aeconlance 
with the advance of axplorntion wdll ho a far mere simple matter than the work 
already acccmphsbed. 


Amerioa, Soutli. Outes, 

Alfareriiti del Abreesfc Ar^eniina. By Felix F. Outes. (/fTKi^ef del Museo i Q 
(h La Plata, Tortto 1, Seffunda Buenos Aires, 1908- Pp. S-49. *rO 

38 X 28 cm. 

If, in the worde of Profeasor FUndcra Petrie, pottery cenatitutea the essential 
“ alphabet of arehieotogy ia every land,” the author of this Lcauttfnl treatise the 
pottery of the North-west of tho Argentine Republic deserves the gratitude of every 
fi^dent of South Amoricau nntiqiiitiea* The w ork is iu every respect creditable to the 
institution which has msuie possiblo its p;iblicatton in so handsome a form, the printing 
is exccllont, the numerous coloured plates of great beauty, and the work of Profesaor 
Ontes amply testifies to the iidequacy of the language of Cervantes as u. medium for the 
expression of scicutific thought. 

The material on which the work is based la, for the most part, preserved in the 
National Museum at La Plata ; much of it was collected by Mothfesscl and Ambroaetti 
in the provincee of Cfiiamarca and Tueumau, whilst many of the esamplos described 
form part of the coUectiou of Sefior S. A. Lafoue Quov^o, 

It is unfortunate that so many of the specimens lack dafinico autecedeuts—that they 
should be, b fact, “drift"' material. The derivation of many examplos is highly 
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doubtfulj and in compaj-atiYoly few instnnees in any record availftlilo to the protirio 
focalitjj drctimstanccg of digeovery and agsoeinted artifacts. Thia is the more to be 
i^grettod since precSso ioformation of this clmi'actei’ is aorely needed at the present day 
in order te adFance the acience in oil pnrtg of South An^ericju Fully appreciating^ tliia 
difficulty, the author has generally ragisted nil, temptation to theorise^ litnltiug Lie work 
to a careful escnmiDatiou and detailed description of eacii spatimeu, only nllowing hi a 
views on the wider aspects of the subject to appear in the bri^ but extremely intftrestEng 
OffS^rvCtcwnes appendcil to every chapeer* 

Broadly gionpicig lua material into veBseJa for donieatie use'' and “ funerary 
nrngj'* the aiitLor ims subdivided the pottery accordbg bo form and character of its 
decoration. Dealing first of all with an interesting class covered with dasigng of textile 
derivftticin painted in red, white, and black, which he considei-s to he of archaic type, 
be proceeds to describe pots painted in red and black and the very characterlatic 
‘^footless vases" {vojos apodtis) bearing zoomorphic ftnd occasianally pliytomorphic 
patterns. Among the former, a serpent having a head at each extremity of iLe bodv, 
the J?Aefl and a hatreehian are commouly presented in n somewhat conventionalist 
style. The nrae of yellow clay, painted with strangely echematio aDthropomorpliic 
designs in black, are especially interesting, and doubtless could leU ns much of primitive 
religion if we knew their socrot. 

The pccnliM littJte boss, or projection, not infrequently moulded into the shape of 
an animal's hesid, usually to be noted on “footless vases," ig explained in a satisfactory 
manner by rcfereitce to a quaint little ** portrait pet" from rachacamac, and ia shown 
to he a point of support for the rope whicli bound the vAsael to the ehouldois of the 
hearer* The wide diffusion of these ‘^footless vages" is commented upon, for they 
range far afield from the Pemvt&u culture centre supposed to be their place of origin. 
One notes the rartty of incised ornamentation, the ortido beginnings of moidding in 
relief, imd entire absente of elaborate double and triple potg, anch ae ara cominon in 
the Paruviftn ooasb region and in Ecuador. 

Profeggor On tea very rightly, in the preaent writer’s opinion, deprecates cho 
unfortunate tendency whicli has at times arisen to describe the pottery of the New 
World in terms derived from the arehffiology of the Meditarranefto region* lu the 
present very imperfect condition of onr knowledge of South American technical 
development it would seem preferable to avoid the use of all descriptive expre^ions 
which by reagou of their classical associatlona tend to confuse the mind, and from thia, 
perhaps, extreme point of view it may even he regrottad that such words ag 
“ climankiatron ” aud “ankistron" have been made use of in the work under con- 
gideraiioo. Apart from this mild criticism, nothing but praiee can be given to thia 
admirable contribution to the study of JJao in Amorica. 

One seeks in vain, it ig true, for information on tlio chemical nature of the pig- 
meuts employed in the decoration, but it may be presumed that powdered hai^iuatito 
and oxide of mangauaric, as detorminod by the pre^tH writer iu certain Chilian exnmples, 
furuishod the palette of the Indian artist. The pigmeuts, the method of building the 
pottery, and means ,by which such excel lout baking was secured, will, however, 
doubtless be fully dealt with iu the iiaportanf work now in course of preparation by 
the author, Sobre la Evoluaifyn ds las Arist plasikas stiirc las priTJutivos AabitaTUes 
de la Republica jArgsTtUfta. 

However impreased he may be by the thoroughuess of the work under considera¬ 
tion, ihe reader cannot fail to bo struck with the baekw'at-d state of South American 
archisologyi Aa yet no “corpus^' of Argentine or Chilian pottery exists, nor is such 
an aid to study likely to be available for many ycara to come. So predominant has 
been the intereet of Peravian culture that the wider field stretching afar beyond tiic 
widest hoauds attributed bv euthasiasts to the Inca Empire " has exiffurod Jiegleci. 
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Ae matters stand, a work like the present raises a lio&t o! tantoliBiTij^ pr0ibleTin3,i and 
CBrimot in the nature of thinga atis^v'er any of them. Thnnks to scientific excavation 
in Peril we Ijogin to see tiiat the past ’waa even more wonderful thnn the ptetnre 
drawn of it by Garcilosso, and wlio tan doubt that a rich harvest of knowledge awaits 
the inTeBtitator amid the broad pampas of tho Argentine and qiiebradias of Chile ? 

OSWALD H. EVAHS, 


Ceylon : Stone Age. 

£rff£bnhtf I^aiuneissiTischa/iliefier auf Von Dr. raul Jn 

Saratilji und Dr. Fritss Saraaiu. "Vierter Band: Z?ifl Steiiiziii auf Ctyltm. “U 
WicRbaden, l&CuB. Fp. 37 x cm. 

Under this title Drs. Paul nnd FrLt =5 Sarosin have published a deacriptiori of their 
work in Ceylon during the winter of 1907, coni?]sting of the systematio excavation of a 
number of Vadda caves undertaken with the view of datermtiling whether the then 
commonly accepted view that there wjia no Stone Age in Ceylon wth in fact accurate. 
Partioulors are given of a number of root shelters explored ; these were situated at 
ICataragem in the soutli of the island where no Veddaa now exist, and in IJva in the 
present Vedda country. Not all the caves investigated yielded evidence of prehistoric 
habitadoD, but from a eortaiii numiber were obtained quarts* chert, and shell implements 
which put Che matter beyond doubt and conclusively show that Ceylon formerly 
possessed a Stone Ago. The greater part of the work is taken up with a discussion of 
the quart-E and chert artifacts found and their signtficanee, and good illustrations of the 
implements themselves are given. These ?how that the quarts Implemeote dlaiwvered 
by the Drs. Harasin belong to the same type as those figured by the writer in Man 
( 190S, 6S)* but in addition to these tho Sarasins found hammor-stonea, a few pieces of 
worked bone, and a series of Ehellb of the large land snail the outer 

whorl of each shell being broken away to form a circular hole large enough to allow 
its sharp edge heiog used as a scraper. Theee shallB, in fact* constitute a primitive 
plane, and io every way resemble those found by Both in use in Queensland at the 
present day. 

Much of the book is occupied by a comparison of the quarts impiemente with 
those found in Europe j indeed, the frequency aa weil as the abrupt manner with 
which throughout the book paraliola are cited h distinotly diatracting. 

Finally, since tha authors found neither pottery nor axe-beada associated with 
their other prehistoric material they conclude that the Ceylon implements belong 
to the paltEolithic age, though they apparently admit that in many respects the heat 
iinpiementa approach the neolithic. 

The writer has already expressed hie opinion (Man, Toe. cii.) that those Ceylonese 
quartz implements must be regarded as neoLithio, and in this view he has the support 
of Mr - Heginaid Smith. 

Further, it ia important to note that the implements under discussion when 
not found free on the surface of the soil, as on the Bandarawela patunas^ are aasociated 
only with the bonea of animals still plentiful in Ceylon. 

In eoDclusion, reference must be made to tbe beauty of the illustrations, w'hioh am 
in every way worthy successors of those illustrating the authors^ previous works. 

C. G, SELIGMANN. 

Africa, SoutB. Native Races Committee. 

Thi South African N(Ef^ve^.■ TAfir Froyrits and PrescTit Condition. Edited Cf| 
by the South African Native Eaces Committee. London; Murray* 1908. wU 
Pp. Ill + 247. 22 X 14 cm. Price Bi. 

There is little in this book of speolal intoreat to the anthropologist, for it is not 
so much a treatise oa tho South African native as aa analyBia and summary of the 
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Ifrws Twliich Jia.ve been mude for bis (>entroI tud ttie scbameB tlmt have bcot^ deviaotl 
for big welfftre. Wliat little there ia th^t oeiicoriis tbe aiithropologigt iS). Jioweverj ef 
great iotereat. The book rsvoals tbe effiaeta on the ’weaker race of the clash of 
cultures in -South Africa^ It alioTvs tlxat the vlrtueg of thrift and enterprise and the 
vicea of selhahiieaB, disloyaltj aiitl lawleaaiteaa aro eucouroged the disintegra¬ 

tion of the trtbftl gystom and the replacement of conimnuiam by ituhviduaham. Tlie 
loas of tlio old ethical t^oda has been compoiiSAted by the adoption of a higher code 
in only a proportEonftteJy small niittiWr of eogea and in the cage of the majority of 
the natives the ’iveakoiiing of imtivc lawg tends to increase iramorality. It Is 
imquestlonahle that for the time being at least the nafiTca ag a Trhole from an 
ethical standpoint suffer from the change lialf uncoiiaclongly forced upon thorn hv 
Europeans. The wooder ia that a virile and excaediugly conaervaiive race nicloly jerked 
ncrogg forty centurleg of time has not gxiffbred still more in the procegi. A 
chapter on the Ethiopian moveinent ia of great interest. It reveals the confused 
gropings of men who have accepted Christian dootritie but seek to evolve a system 
of worahip better adapted to the native temperaitient than those of the varioag 
English sects. To the churchman and the politician the Ethiopian movemetit causes 
grave nueaslness (though it ig reassuring to learn that moat of the turbulence and 
sedition of which the Ethiopians have been aeeuaed was not of apoutatieous gro’wth 
but wag instigated by uegro agitators from the United States of America)^ but to 
the anthropologist the movement ia of intense Interest for> in that it affords a bond 
for the imificatioii of different trlbea, it ig a sign of the dawn of natural self- 
coiiaclousness m a race that has scarcely yet realised its homogeneity. 

The members of the South Afilean Native Itaces Committee deserve thanks for 
the prodnetion of a volume w^hich aa a work of refcreiLCe will prove itself iDdlspansable 
to all interestejl in the pelitical, social and eocnomlc pogitlen of the South African 

RALPH DURAND. 


Huasia: Anthropometry, 

icj fiomicides. Par Dr, PauJine Tarnowaky. 

Pp. viil +501. 25 X I5 Cm. Price 15 francs. 


Tamowflky. 

Paris : Alcaiij 1908. 


The work comprises a detailed nnthropometrical and physiological study of ISO 
llusslaii women under seutence for murder. They are compared with other genes of 
Observationg by tbe same author on women of tlie vicious end criminel classes and with 
groups of others both educated and, illiterate who had manifested no crimiQat tendencies. 
The result is a great addition to our knowledge of the dimougions and phyBiobgicai 
p.gjchology of the women of Central Russia. 

The group of murderesses present gome what smatJar head dimensions than the 
others, particularly in bead length and horizontal circumfereuce, the differences being 
ratber greater than could be accounted for by random aatnpling. In facial characters 
no aignificEint differences exist between the members of the criminal closges and the 
iilitoratc peasants with whom they are contrasted. The educated women, bowever, 
present distinctly longer faces and longer and probably narrower noses. Jo stature^ 
’weight, and most bodily dLtnenaiong no characterigtie diffisrencea are showa. The 
criminal and vicious groups are significantly darker both in hair and eye colour than 
the uon^criminal groupe. 

The various features have been gtudied in relation to the suppoBcd motive fdr the 
crime, without, however, in most cases yielding any statistically siguiffcant resalt, owing 
to the comparatively small numborg available. It is interesting to note that dark traita 
are most prevalent amongst tliose who committed murder under the impatgc of jealousy 
and leagt in the group whose motive was avarice. The heredity of each murderegg has 
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Tjeen inTeBtigatad as fat as possiblo and a list of all the stigmata of degeiiemiioii 
3 >r 6 Bented by each indi^Muia ia gi^en. Although uerTons diiotders, atcohoham, uml 
insanity are shown to be tMinmon anteccdente, there is no cvcdanco that tbeae stand m 
a canaal relationaliip to the mental atate of the individual prisouer. This work will be 
‘welcomed as a most complete Htiuly of individuals and should find a place the 
lihraiy of eriminologistflr 


India, NortH-West. rp y p ii 

ATjimg th6 Wild Tribes of th^ Afghttn Frontier. By T. L. Pennell, M,D., Cfl 

with an iiitrednction by Field Marshal Earl Roberta, V.C., K.&. London : UL 
Seeley, 1909. Pp S24, 2d >: 15 cm. Price l6s. 

Dr. Fennell in thi& interesting book gives an account of his esiperiencos as a 
medical misEionary on the nortb-w&st frontier of India, and inciikntally tbmws a gwl 
deal of light on the cuatoma and social ayatein of the tribes with which he came m 
contact. The book is not, and is not intended to be, scientific; but Dr, Ponnell is 
evidentlT well quaUfied for more strictly autbropological work, and if he finds time 

he m.J ia future r^rd fhu r*u«H uf hiu oh.urvuttUBU 
on the atructure of the Afghan tribe, for instance, or other kindred subjects, or 
even take some antbropomctrical observations duly classified according to or 

locnlity. Such observations, perhaps, woald be found not to dash with bis hospital 

work. . 

Dr. PenneU takes a wide and liberal view of the religious question, and does not, 

lite some missionaries, consider that the value of his teaching is to be tested by counting 
nominal converts. The influence ol judicious and courageous medical missionaries of 
the type of Dr, Pennell, who do not try to break down all aboriginal eustoma and 

ideas, cannot bat be good. _ ^ v. j. 

The antbor’a esperieneca in Lis wanderings as a sadhu or friar in native garb, bat 
making no secret of his Chiistianitj, are very interesting. He depended, as other 
sadbus and fakirs do, on alms for bis maintenance, and generally met with success. 
This is a form of religions practice which appeals with great force to the Oncntal 
mind, and it may yet produce startling results when followed by a man with the proper 

qualifications, ^ . x. 

The narrative is plain and unaffected, and the mauy interesting stones it embodma 

arc told in cfTective style. I may add tiiat I recognise an old friend of mine in tire 

Christian landowner meutionad on page 309, and bud twenty-five 

several disputes in which he was couoerned. M, LOKG^WOKTH DAMES. 


. ANTHROPOLOGIGAL NOTE. 

We are gla<l to bear that, owing to another mnnificent donation of £2,000 from M 
Mr. C. F, Foster and Mrs, Eawliugs, the fund for the building of the new UU 
Moaeum of Archieology and Ethnology at Cambridge now amonuts to over £10,000, 
and, conseqnsntly, it is proposed at once to begin the erection of the first portion of the 
buLdiug, It IB estimated that the cost of tins portion, known as block I, wiU be 
rather more than £11,000, The building has been designed by Mr, T, G, 

E.A. The main gallcrieB of the completed building (blocks I and II) will probably be 
utiliaed aa follows :^n the ground fioor there will be sn educational series arranged 
on the Fitt Rivers system ; the first floor will contain the archKologlcol oollettions, 
the Cambridge Antiquarian MuBeum, and the Walter Foster bequest j on the third 
floor'the ethnologLcal collections will be arranged. 


Printed by StBi ajsts Spottiswoodb, Ltd., 33i Majesty‘a Ptinten, Eaat HardinR Sereet, K.C, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Ireland: Areliflsology. Witli Plate F. Lajard. 

The Older Sertee of Irlfth Flint Implement*.^ By Mva F. Layard, T J 
F.L.S. 

In. bir[u{;ing Irish iiint impknientB to the notice ol the Ro^el AnithrajpoLogicAl 
Iri&titutc. I do not pretend to b& either the hrflt to liftve found them in co. Antrim, 
or oven to be introducing ft Bub]ect that has no't already had mncb irttention paid to it 
in Ireland. In England, as far as J can ascertain^ bnt little notice has been taken of 
tins particular sericg. 

More than forty jcira ago Mr. Du 2foyor recognised rough Ey-’^vorked tools in and 
Ijelow the raised beaches 'whieli are to be found in various parts of tho north-east coast 
of Ireland, especially '^vhere it is broken into beys, estnarEes^ aud mftrine loiigbe. Both 
ho and Professor Hull believed them to be of Palseolithie type. Later Mr. Knowles of 
Bftlljmena read a paper on the subject before the British Association at Dublin^ and 
again drew attention to these £ints in an address before the Royal Irish Academy in 
189S. He, Mr. Gray and others^ have made oollections of them at '(’ariana timesj and 
more than cnee committees of investigation in conneetion with the Belfast Naturalisfa 
Field Club have examined these raieed beachea, to try and determine the resl origin 
of the flints, ns well as the geological conditions nnder which the beftches attained 
their present height. 

My first acquaintance with these rich deposits came about in the following way. 
While waiting at Larne last October with Miss Loraine, we took e stroll alcng the 
borders of the lough, and were greatly surprised to fiud hint flakes, spalls, and a 
finished tool of uuueuel form, lying on the shore at our feet. It was evident that wo 
had chanted upon the dilris of some prehistoric flint factory, but I was quite unaware 
that this spot was the battle-field of tho Irish authropologists. Fosaibly the first 
jmpi esslon of an English collector may not for this reason be of any the Jess value, 
as the striking didcrcnce in the appaarauee of these flints, compared with the tooJs to 
which we arc accustomed in England, is probably more noticed by EngiiBh than Irish 
antiquaries, the latter having been acquainted with them for many years. 

Some twenty English collectors, many of them eminent experts, to whom I have 
already shown the epeoimecis obtained at Larne, have with few exceptions declared the 
type to be something new and unfamiliar. Taken as a who'le the Hints certainly do not 
correspond at all closely either to the Fialseoliths or NeolEths eo far found io England ^ 
To show the extreme riehness of the deposit, in sixteen hours spent on the shore at 
various times, I collected nearly 1.200 worked flints. They lay thickly strewn along 
the beach, the smaller flakes higher up. and many of the heavier cores and spalls. Hike, 
only to be found at low water. The flinta at tho higher level which do not come In 
contact with the seaweeds, have a white porcellsnous patination, which in some causes 
is SO thick as to have cntirelj taken the place of the flinty substance,, that Is to say, 
the whole flint is changed by chemical action and exposure. 

Lower down, where the flints are more {constantly covered by the watea', and where 
seaweeds are found growing on the worked stones, a warmer colour h noticed, varying 
from Creamy yellow to a deep iodine red. Here the flints arc more rolled aud disgLiised 
than higher up, but such a complete series in the process of obliteration can he found, 
that to anyone working actually on the apot it is soon as easy to recognise the human 
touch on a tool almost at its lost stage before becoming a mere rolled pebble, as it is 
to be certain of the sharper outlines of the less rolled fiints. 

In, the collection at Ipswich I have a large series of flne cores which clearly 
demonstrate this point. 

* Eitxact oE paper read before the Eoyal Anthropological Jpstitvte, Maroh 23rd, 1903^ 
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Altlioagk fracturftdl flintfl abound on tbo spot^ earefully abapad 

impIemeTitB &re moro rarely to be found. Among them I have a, good eod ecraper, much 
larger and clumsier tbau tiie u^ual Neohtluc ecraperS) of the same type. It oloMly 
Tcaembles a tool which I gave to Sir John Evans, found lu the gruYSlg of my garden 
iu Ipfiwich, and which ho identified as PaliEolitliie (Ph F, 9)- Another implement, 
w'hich ifl triangular, is also somewhat ralEmlitlilc iu outline, but it is worked on one 
side only aitd is much abraded (PI. F, 11). Others are strongly remiiilBcent of weH- 
Ttuown Drift types, being roughly pointed, and with the oraet loft on for the hand 
grasp (PI. F, L-T, and Fig. £). Again, llmrc are shapes that bear a closer resein- 
blance to Jfoma of the earliest Neolithic types, such as the so-oaUed Larne Celt, a long, 
narrow, ungrouud tocL The spoon-ahape^l implement which I found on mj first visit 
fPl, F, correspoads Eomewlmt to a specimen from the 'ITorhahire wolds, which is 
figured by Sir John Evans in Jiia book on stone implomoutSd I am not aware that 
another of tltia form has been fonud at Larse. Flakes and chips of vanons shapes with 
conspicuous bulbs of percnsBioii abound. I have a few loaf-shaped dakes apparently 
made for pointing weapons, but anything in the shape of a true arrow head or the 
usually accepted Neolithic scraper ie entirely abiient. Four-pounders will be seen on 
PI. F, 14^17. 

Before I had had the opportunity of referring to any IrisJi literature, I eecnred a 
geological map of the district to see if it would throw any light ou the subjeot. 
Noticing that raised beaches Burrounded parts of Lough Larue I concluded that the 
fliuta had been denuded out of th^ gravels, fls they-appeared far too ancient for mere 
surface finds, and I have since found that this is the case. Although there can be 
no doubt that we have on this coast the remains of vqry ontensive flint workings, 
where weapons were manufactured not only for the makers thenaselves, but for others 
farther remoTed frcni the sources wheuco flint could bo obtained, it is diflicult to 
believe that all the shapes found were merely waaters or roughed out tools intruded 
to be finished elaewhero. Among the coarse spalls and flakes lying about, doubtless 
at first the mere d^l^ris of tlis flint workings, many appedr to have subsequently 
received specially directed blows in order to fashion theta into rude tools, and some are 
distinct celts, cliiBcU and pointed implements. 

It is noticeable that, notwithstanding the many acres of land covered by these 
raised bead tee, every foot of which is croivded with worked flints, nothing iu the shape 
of a ground weapon has yet coma to hand. From this we may infer that the art of 
grinding was unknown tq the workers on this site, although the dwellers among the 
aand hills not far distant, who must have been later comers, have left plenty of traces 
to show that they had attained to Jt. 

It appears to bg the general opinion of geologists that the 25-foot raised beaches 
to which these flints belong were elevated to their present height daring Neolithic 
times, but it does not uecessarlly follow that the flints embedded in them were freshly 
made and left in the gravels at the time of their first laying down. To decide this 
point it is all-importatit to examine the condition of the worked flints found at the 
lowest levelfi in the gravels. This I have had the opportunity of doing since exhibiting 
the flints at the Royal Anthropological Inetitute, and some of the observations made 
during the mouth of April are here in eluded. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Chsiuc, the owner of Lame Harbour, who put 
workmen at my disposal, and allowed mg to cut down a section of the gravels on his 
property, the flints have been studied in din (Fig. 1). I nlso had the great advantage 
of the help of Mr, KuowIcb and Miss On tram, and together we made a careful exami¬ 
nation of every foot of the section as it was cut down. The contents of each level 
were inspected, and every worked flint gathered out and numbered to prevent any 
possible mixing of the specimens. 
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riio results wcro not ult^athor similar to thosfi arrK'ed at bj Mosersr Praoger und 
Coffoy ifThofii they oxsmtned a similar section Jn 1904, from whicli it "will be aeon that 
tbers ie a "want of uoiformity both Jo tbe laying dotrii of tli^so gcaFsla. as well os iu 
tlie condition of tbe flints in various parts of it. 

In the rejwrt of Mr. Fmegcr^s work in tbe Froceediugs of the Boyal Irieb Academy 



1, Burffcoe ■dll, dug ud ttinwil ; 2. CsaTiM. bhek flud nrf jmbblw T^irlug In 3 Ct*™ c™rii{iQf al 

c]c*dlj-p*clccd iiult-r«Llcd atoon moatJjr llEUiiattA ndt mCxad wltb eutb; 4. Hdkled ftol waEmtu ^bbta; t. WfU.Jeflqdd 
band bt dark bHwu eutl., HD Awn 31, t B>rthj b»nd* with nUsd pcbbln of hualt ud litaHtdiu; B. Wd.l'deSacd hm J -of 
l 4 uya ivLlad UoDH; t. Cbe^Dlatd'^blotirM Sba gravtl; le Band Al large berulden ot boult ibd lErantone; II. fJbq 3 rgn- 
tta^Dtd mmrel: It. Hark wth dtrcld at ■(«□»: 1i. Rod tnoldsf c1ar vltb iBjgB bAuldan peDeUacIbg It. Siet 

hebldet ela^ aeen in Hction elxM by. 

I find the following remarks Our experJence is. and it appears to have been that of 
**' the Field Club comuiitteet that the flints with abraded erust occur chiefly in tbe hig'bcr 
layers, and for the most part in tbe disturbed surface portion. Lower down the 
“ flints arc sharper and often iinpatlnatcd, or only partly patinated.” The writers also 
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add^^'The evidsiicfl of the uuTolled ilakes in the lower bsda points to the working of 
the flints he-ving been contemporary vritli the laying down of the gravels.^’ Thet 
those oonelusione differ from those formed by Mr, Knowles and myself in oiir work last 
April, ft glance at tlie drawing and deacription of the section opened on Mr. Chaine^s 
property will show. (Fig. I.) 

To a depth of three feet from the Hiirface^ thongh niimeroua flakee were found, the 
majority were so slightly patinated as to show the colour of the flint through, producing 
ft bluisli effect, white in some the surface of the flint was hardly changed at all. Most 
of the spceiincas at this level were stained with iron in blotches, and also following the 
lines of the ridges. Below this level the iron stains ceased entirely, while the flints 
bccajne even more thickly cOftted with a white porcellftnons patinatioii. At a depth of 
y feet 2 inches, the lowest level at which any number were found, the flints were much 
abraded and rolled, and as tine condition could not possibly be reached after they were 
Included in the preaent gravels, we can hut infer that they had been exposed for a groat 
length of time on a shore before the sinldng, which preceded tJie suhaequent elevation, 
took place. This is presuming that tlie gravels were laid down in the usual way, 
wbioh may possibly be open to question. 

Moreover, as the raised beach ia almost entirely composed of rolled stones of hassU 
and limestone, with hardly one per cent, of unworked fliut, it would seem that these 
remnants left by the flint workers arc really as foroign to the. lalsad beuoli in which 

they are era* 
bedded as those 
which lie at tho 
present time On 
the lough boirdor 
are foroign to 
the shore. Ap* 
parently we have 
yet to fiiid their 
real birthplace. 

It ia also 
perhaps worthy 
of remark that 
the flints found 
ou the Curran 
Larue, and ou 
Island Magee, 
are at a con¬ 
siderable diatanee from the posifiou in which the natural flint occurs, for it is above 
the other side of the lake that the limestone rocks with their bands of flint are to 
be found. 

In the Proceedings of tho Royal Irish Academy (Settee H, YoL II, p. 437) 
Mr. Knowles bad already stated that he had found flints in this roiled eouditlou at 
great depths, and had inferred from this that they were older than the formation in 
wliicb they are found, and certsiQly our researches so far go to confirm this view. At 
the same time the extreme irregularity of the deposition of the gravels to some 
extent nullifies the value of conclusions formed from these facts. As a permanent 
rccqftd of the investigation I have preserved material from ovary level as the raised 
bsfteh was cut down, with the fliuts Included in it, an examination of which will be 
inoro convincing than mere written records. A very oompreheoaiv-e collection of tho 
yarioua types of tools from the raised heaohea of L&rne, Island Magee, and Kilroot, 
is in Mr, Kuowloa's posseaeicu. Contrasting them with the Later work of the Neolithic 
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tinrelleri of tiic Irisli fiandliilia, lie doaJgJiHted thcae rougher speoimena older 
series,^ und^ following Jiia loadj I luiire ftlso udoptqd this title for tliein. The fact of 
iinding flEota, which by many nre eonaidcrod Neolithic^ at such enormous depths in 
gravel ia anbveratve of all our experience so far in England. CounlderEng this, aa 
well Ha the crude appearance of the workmanahip, 1 tlilnk, even if wo arc oonviuced 
that tlicy belonged to tiic later Stone Age, it would be an advantage to apply aome 
such distinctive naine ea that suggested. The most remarkable JnstriimQiit found tn 
onr raeeiit excavation was a large tool of PaiiEolEtliic appearance, wliich tame from a 
dcptJi of seven feet. It i!5 worked on both sides, and carefully shaped at the butt for 
the hand-grasp. The colourj unlike tlie rest of the flints. Is yellow^ as though gravel- 
staJned (Fig. 2). 

In conclusion, the following quotation from Mr. Knowles'!) paper, read before the 
RoyftI Society of Antiquaries in Ireland, will give some idea of the antiquity which 
must he assigned to these relics. He says: “ Since the time when tliesc implements 
“ were lying about the shore, &c., the followiug events have happecied :— 

“ iat. The gradual sinking of the shore and the formation of the gravel« 20 feet 
in tliiekDesB, which include the worked flints. 

“2nd. The elevation of the shore till the surface of the gravel stands 20 feet 
“ above htgli-water mark.'^ KINA F. LAYAKD. 


Anthropology. Deputation. 

Anthropolofy and tho Empire: Depuiation to Mr. Avqulth. CC 

On March 11th the Prime Minister received, in his private room at the UV 
House of Commons, a deputation supporting a- memorial, signed hy a great many 
distiiigaished administrators Jii India and the Colonica and Others, urging the necessity 
of establishing au Impertsl Bureau of Antlirqpotogy within the Royal Anthropological 
Institute^ 


The members of the deputation weine Mr. Russell Rea, M.P,, Professor William 
Ridgeway, Sir Richaxd Temple, Sir Edward Candy, ProfesEor Myrag, Mr. G. W. 
Neville, Sir Thomas Holdich, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir W. Anson, M,P., Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, M.P., Mr, Hatt-Davies, M.F., and Mr. Aiinan Bryoe, M.P. 

Ml'. A^qnith woe accompanied hy Mr. Hobhouse, M.P., Finanoial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Sir Francis Hopwood, Colonial Offloe ; Sir T. Holdernoaa, India Office; 
Lord Dujfiferin, Foreign Office ; and Mr. Knsh and the Hou. E. S. Montague, M.P,, 
private sccretai'ieB. 

The rnemorial, which is published iu full in Any. / 7 M^,, XXXVIH, 

p. 489, pointed out the Importance of anthropology to administration and trade and 
prayed that tho Govemmeut would mako a email annual grant for the egtabliahment 
of an Imperial J^urenu of AntljropolO'gy within the Iiiatitata. 

Mil. Russell Rea, who introduced the deputation, said they had a little demand 
to make of the Prime Minister, who, he thought, eeldoni received a demand so amall 
in itself and at the same time promising so much good if granted. 

Paoi'Essor Ridsewav, in explaining the object of the deputation, said that the 
science of anthropology was now sufficiently advanced to he used ag an applied science, 
and it was for its use in that way, and in that aspect only, that they asked for the 
aeaigta'rtce of the Government. Their request fell under two heads: Tliey were of 
Opinion that anthropology could he made of the highest possible value for the service of 
the State for training administrators for the Indian, Colonial, and Cmmular services ; and 
secondly, they regarded it ag a factor in comniercial success. As to the first something 
had already bean done. Some great adnaiJiietrators of the Empire, iuclndlug Sir 
Reginald Wingate, bad asked them to provide training for officials j and probationers 
for the Soudan were now being tmiued at the UniversitiEs in this science. On the 
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otter hOrTid, our trade w&g aufierLng frotfi the Tvant training in fttitLiropology^ Tlic 
Gemiftns ’vfere quite clear ae to its valuo in trusle, and were spending £10,OCM> a year on 
tLa teacliing of ethnology. As much aft £SOO a year had bceci epent in thia way in 
China for the purpote of a{:1vauDiug trade. Both in China and Japan merehantg had 
pointed out the dnn^'bttck to our trade caused hy the lack of this knowledge in our 
Conenlar aervice and traders. A case in point vfsa the busineas done in India In the sale 
of travelling baga and holdalls^ In this trade English firms had bean ousted by German 
firms, who knew the habits and prejudice# Oif the peopio, and who, unlike their English 
rivals, avoided the use of leather in mauufactnring these articles for thq natives of India* 
One Germau firm was making a lai'go fortune in this way. What the Hoyal Geographical 
Society hod done for geographical science, what the Koyal Society bad done for scienco 
iu general, this Institute proposml to do for aiithropology* It already included most 
distinguished meo, and bad correspondents in all parte of tbe world. Their reports 
ought to ho caiyifully indexed for rcfai'enee to each race. The need for thia might be 
illustrated by the cjwo oJf au official nntraiued in atitbropology^ whose action led to a 
luleuitderetandiug on the part of a liorder tribe* A military expedition followed, the 
coat of which was pro-hably tan times as much as the Institute asked for in the Udt 
hundred ycitr#* Professor liidgew&y procooded to deal with the need of autliropomctry, 
an iunportant hmuch of the eciencei, whose eJaims he advocated. Measuremeuts and 
other details of physical charocteriatic# should be taken in every aobool. 

Mr* AstjuiTH : That would cost a lot of money. 

PaOi^'EaflOR Eidqewax i Not as we propose to carry it out* It might he made 
part of the duty of sclioolmasterd and medicarl inspectors to measure the children. 

Coutinuing Lis stateirieidt on the main proposal Professor Hidgeway said tliat 
they could make a good stmt with £S00 a year* Some years ago the Eoyal 
Geographical Soci&ty I'cceived a similar grant on condition that they placed their 
eolleetiou of maps at the service of the public. The effect of such a grant would 
he to inere&se the cflicicucy of the empire in all directious ; to lessen friction with 
native race# and stimulate and help our eciumcrce. 

Sir IjDWAm& Gakut supported the objects of the deputation from the point of 
view of the Indian official. He called attention to the fact that among the voluntary 
euhjects which the Civil Service probatioiner took up was Indian Civil Law* 

Mn, AsquiTH t Won Id you make anthropology a compulsory subjeet f 

Sir Epwaro Caki^t : Certainly. 

Sir Harry Johrston said that the study oif uiithrepology was almost a 
necessity for au emptro like ours* We ought to ha the first iu tl^e field iu this 
ocieuce* MissLonariea had carried on an unofficial instruction in anthropology for 
which we could never he too grateful. As a race, we were very snobbish] and once 
a grant were made and the iusHtuto called ^‘'Hoyal^" by the permission of the King^ 
anthropology would receive nii euortiaous impetus. 

Sir Richarjo Tehi-le suid that if a man was going to command alien troops 
with Bucoess he must have willing obedience, and to secure that he must have a 
knowledge of the race and of the Eioeial training of the men who were uuder him. 

Replying to Mr. Asquith, Sir Richard Enid that whether or no antlnropology were 
mode fl compulsoiy subject ill examinationft it ought to rank high in the scale of 
importanco. 

Mr. Asquim: The Institute ia not a teaeLLug body* 

Sir RiCharo Temple i Wo would collect information and diasemiuate it, and 
we sho'iild think ourselves in a position to a^ivise tbe’Government upon the beet 
subjeota to teoeb. 

Me. Asqoith, in replying, said tliat be was very glad to meet the membera of 
the deputation. He fully recognised tbe high authority of the names appended: to the 
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memorial^ tliej were tliose moii of grent admioistratETe He was antiroly 

with the ^eputipitioii in their prapositioii that Hnthmpalogy had become^ and was 
hecotning more mid more every year, not only an important, but aji indiapeiisable braneli 
of fc nowledgej not merely for rcIioIiutb, bat for persoas who in an empire like onrs were 
going to undertake—wliether in fjte cottuular Rerrice in India or in the Crowii colonitB 
—the Tivork of adniinlatratton. In hi a day at Oxford they studied scholarBhip with very 
little reference to anthropology, ProfesRor Hidgeway and others bad now niado that 
Btate of tliinga imposaihlc. A young man at a nniversity was now eompelled to equip 
himself with a maas of knowledge from this science, which was oo<^ unknown^ Much 
more was this the case when tiiey came to deal with an enormous variety of tribes, 
customs, and usages of a more or less imperfectly developed civilii!intioiid On that 
point there was no diapute. He heaitated to expreea a Anal or considered opinion as lo 
whether anthropology should be made a compulsory subject in oxaminationfk but ho was 
quite satished it was highly doF»irable it should bo a roeognisod subject of study in the 
normal cquipiuent of a yoting man who waa going to outlying regions of the empire, 
whore he would encounter strange conditions of life* Therefore, ^o fur aa tiieir 
object wa* to arouse an expression of sympathy on tJic part of the Govornmont in the 
teaching of anthropology aiid tlie davelopmoEit of it a.s a jatitdy sod one ospeciahy 
germane to the work of lulministration, he could tissuro them of the Government's 
hearty sympathy* But the Koyal Anihropologicftl luatitute, wJiobc claim they wore 
there to advocate, was not itseif a teaching body. 

PiiOFBfisoR BmtJEWAV explained that it wae proposed to grant diplomas to these 
who had done good work in anthropology. 

Mu. Asquith said that the actual work of giving tuition in anthropology would 
be left to the Univeraitios. Whether or no this grunt were made it would make no 
difference once interest in the aabjoet waa aroueed in the Universities. But when they 
asked for a grant to this Institute for the purpose, he supposed, of giving it better 
accommedatien, larger space, greater facilities for acquiring and storiug books and 
other materials, then arose ertticnl qucEtious. It would be said, What aliont others ? " 
He supposed there must be 50 or 100“Certainly ^O^instltutlona and societies 
carrying on most excellent work, all on a voluntary basis, and contendiiag with great 
plausibility that tlieir work would be much facilitated if an annual subvention were 
granted. There were, be thongbt—and ho spoke sabject to oorreefiou—only three inati- 
tutions at that moment on a basis similar to that of the Royal Antliropological Institute, 
which received Govenitnent subventloua* These were the Royal Geegraplueal Society 
—and bow this society obtjiined a grant he did not know, but it ^wa^ so many years 
ago that no one could dispute it* title^and the two British schools of Athetii and 
of Rome, wJiich iiad come in of late years, and ns to whose title he thought it better 
to say notliing. Theie were only these tliree out of the whole of the splendid agencies 
of the country, on a voluntary basis, wbich liad effectively established their title to these 
BubsidioB, and therefore he must walk very warily, and could not consider tiie claiina of 
one witlioni considering the claims of others. All he could say to them on this point 
WQ3 that he would bring to the notice of the Chaucellor of the Exchequer, who was the 
person really and directly responsible, all that tliey had said that afternoon, and the 
representations tliey hod put fonvard, backed with such high autirority, would receive 
that respectful consideration which they doae^v^^d. But he could not hold out any¬ 
thing in the nature of an asisursnce or expectation that the pecuniary grant for which 
they asked would in the end be given. Tor himself lie should be very glad from the 
point of view of imperial administration if It cotild he given. 

The Deputation thanked Mr. Asquith and witlidrew. 
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England: Arcli^ologry. 

Palsaolithic Iiriptani'enl found near the IBrltfsh Museum. 

Worthington <?- Smithy jT^L.S- 

The accompanjing illuatraEioe^ drawn te half Euialo, represents a fine palieolitlilo 
jj- Emplemont, found by an e^Eca- 

Woburn Place, near the Britisli 

poeseB9ion\ilT Jnly^ when 

iS. jHwum unothor man acquainted with 

rw wl'J' # v 'HV^Vvfw I MWffP atone implements happened to 

/it ll / W'wim second man Ji&ppily 

my n&me and addressj and 

^ BtoTio to cne* The ownei^ 

l|warded the implement by parcel 
^f;r -rai rr~g» fn Lffi post, giving particnl&ri? qf the 

Hi finding, and asking that 1 would 


Sum I thought 

““ over. It 'ogrcca Tvell ivitL Uio 

_ facaons Graves Inn implement 

found in the seventeenth century^ 
W^^'l^Sh It is potrologically interesting 

account of the oval flint 
pehble which forma part of the 
base. Tie maker of the tool bj clever flaking designedly left this pebble intact. 
The implement is larger than the Gray^a Inn example and weighs 1 lb. 8 ozs. 

woethington g . smith. 


Africa: Ugranda, Eoscoe. 

Python Worship in Uganda. By JTeu. J. Jtoscoe. CT 

Python worship was confined almost entirely to one clan in Uganda, and iff 
bad a. limited sphere of iufiusnce. 

The place where this worship was carried on was on an estate called Bnlonge, 
in Eudn, a district of Uganda to the south bordering on the west shores of the Jake 
Victoria Nyamsa. The temple (sabo) w'as situated in a forest on the shores of the 
lake by the bank of a river calEd Mnjuai. The land uoar tbe temple was culti¬ 
vated with plantains by the members of tbe Heart (Mutlma) clan* This clau bad 
charge of tbe temple, which was a large conical but built of poles and thatchod witir 
grassthe base was some 20 feet in diameter, and 2i feet or 25 feet high at the 
apex. Tbe floor of the temple was carpeted with a sweet smelling grass dike tbe 
lemon grass ; on one side of it was the sacred place of tbe snake and bis guardian, 
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who WAS A womAi. who might ncTot marry; her namo was Naaimhn. A log of wood 

spimrf for the snake to l.o npou. Tliroagl, the side of the lint a ronoi hole was eat 

hedst^ of the Medium (Jfaadwa) and lus assistant, who also lived in the temple. 
The ehiot of the estate liad to keep the temple in good order, and called the members 
or tlie clnn to rabuild it wlieii it wtia iioeegMrj’. 

The pythoii ho.1 hy some means hoeii trained to eome into tllLa hut and live 
there, it drank freely milk whieL had some white oiny niiied witJi it, and also was 
given fowls and small goats. Tho Modmm daily brought a largo bowi of milk from 
somo snored eows whioU wewkept for tho sols use of the python. Tliis largo wooden 
howl was taken by the woman Nauimba and held for the python to drlok fi-om , it lav 
with It. heml over the stool and drank the milk. From time to tirno the Modinm took 
fowls or gtots and tied them on the benk of the river and the python wont down and 
devoured them. These offerings were made whenever the Medium wished to have a 
ai^ceeaafiil fishmg ei^itioii, becitifte tha python™ supposed to Imve pokier over the 
river aiidaJE tlie fish in it Without the offering to obtain the deity’s favour tbe eipodi- 
^ou supposed to be of no value. After eaoli i^uccessfnl fishiug o:=pedEtiod the 
JWodjum till the people from tho eetato to a aiuirsd meal of the hsb ; they bad to 

provide the cooked vegotables and beer, ond the Medium prepared tlio Hah for tho meah 

Xhe names of the pytboo were Se]%vanga eud Magolove, which are naroes used 
for moil. The chief duties of the pytlion wore to give merotiae of children. Nowly- 
mamed men or tha-ie whoso ^ives did not have clnldroii went to seek hie blessiiiE, 
au aasietnuca fo obtuin tliem. Other requests wore also matEc to him, but be was 
called the giver of child ran. 


The time for woraliip was at the new moou ? for several days before the moon 
bet^e visible tlie people made preparations because tbera was no work allowed to 
be done on the estate for seven days. Directly tlic moon appeared the drumg were 
beaten and the people gathered for the worship; those who bsid requests to mate 
brouglit offbrmgB for the god ; tJxey were chiefly beer, cowry shells, and a few goats 
and fowlsi The priest always came witJi a. large following of smaller chiefs; the 
IVhereditary, and the holder of it wag always the chief of the eetate. 
When the priest had received tho offerings from the people and toJd the python what 
had been brought and tlie number of requests, he dressed tbs Medium m the sacred drsss 
ready for the python to take poftsession of Jiim. The dress consisted of two bark- 
cloths, each one tied at two corners, nud slipped over the head with tlie knot of the one 
on tiie right shoulder, and tliat of the other resting on the left shoulder and hanging 
down below tlic knees. Hound tho waE^t wert two goat-skin aprons from white goats, 
the skins beautifully dressed. One of them huug in front and the other hung down 
behind. Bound hts chest was a leopard skiu, and on bis bead he wore a crown made 
of ft strip of goat’s akin ioecrated with beads end tbe seeds of the wild banana. In 
bis band be held two ily whisks made from buffalo tails. When the priest bad thus 
dressed the Medium, he gave him a small gourd cup full e£ beer to drlnlc, and afterwards 
some of the milk mixed with the white clay from the pytiion’s bowl; the spirit cf the 
python then dome upon tho man, and ho wont dawu on his faco and wrjgglei about 
upon hiB stomach like a siiake, uttering peculiar noises, and apeahing in a tongue which 
requLrwl an interpreter to explain to the people. The people stood around and looked 
cm whilst the^^ums were beaten and the python gave ita oracle. The interpretei^, 
named Lukumirisj, stood by listauing until the Medium bad ended his speech; when 
ha finiehed his talk he fell down or lay down like a person in a sound sleep for a 
long time utterly overcome with his eierticus. LukutnlrizL the iuterpratcr then 
explained what had been foretold, and told the fortunate persons whose requests had 
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b63ii grants wliat tbcy were to tlo In order to obtftiM tlietr dosire. itini wLnt Ti'dis tlie 
medical treatment whleh the wife was to undergo^ &Cd Tliis ccremonj' repented 
each daj dunog the Beven days feasting. The people were then free to return to their 
homes and look forward to the fulfiltnent of the promisea. When children were horn 
according to the promise of the pytl^on the parents had to take an offieriiig of cLtlier a 
goat or fowlfl to the temple ; if they uegloeted to do ao their children ;were stricken 
with some diBease^ and the parents were soon driveo to the meilieine iceii for advice to 
save their famUiaSt and he ordered tliem to pay the proper offoring to the python, and 
also told what herbs to use to roatore the sick person. 

From time to time the MedEuin went over to the island of Sese for eowa from the 
god Mnkofla to supply the pytlion with milk. His reason for going to Mnkasa was 
because the wife of Mukaaa was a female python named Kalwanga, sister of Setwauga. 
The hrothsT'in-law according to the usual custom of the nation has to give presents 
from time to time to hia wife's brother. The terms used for poasession are to take 
hold of the head {kukwaia hmuitife) and to marry (Awionja). These cow a were always 
brought decorated with creepers oronnd their bodies to show they were sacred animals ; 
They were kept close by the temple and were milked cla.ilj for the pythorn 

The kiuga used to send tlie chief of the district (poAtwo) to the python to ask 
for his bleasing ao that they might have children. 

Once each yeor the Medium also took a gift of fish to the king from the 
python, ___ ROSCOE. 

REVIEWS, 

Africa.: Uganda. Hattersle?, 

TAe Baffanda at Nomi* With One H^ndr^d Pictures of Life and fForh in CQ 
Uganda. By C. W, Hatteraley^ Secretary, Board of Education, C.M.8. wO 
Uganda. Author of Uganda, Pen and Camera^ Xfludon : Religious Tract Society,. 
1908. Pp. xvi d- S37, 22 X 14 era ► Price iis. 

This eiceediugly well-illustrated book is well calculated to aerve the purpose for 
which it is apparently written, namely, to interest the piihlic at large in the miaaion 
work which ia being so successfnllj carried on hy the ChoreU Missionary Society in 
Uganda and the adjacent tribes. Mr. Hattersley, the author, is secretary to tlie 
Board of Education, and seems to have given some attention to the natives, their 
Labits and customs. 

The results of his obaervations are set down with clearnnas and are likely to he 
very nsefni to the Cook’s tourists who are now in increasing numbers visiting Uganda,, 
os well aa traders and officials. The book will also prove of great use in showing 
the influence which a mission may have in a land where the people are so amenable 
to instruction as the Baganda are. 

Looking at the book from the anthropological point of view, although there ie 
nothing very new to be found iu Its pages, yet we can glean many interesting details 
os to the people, their customs end mental characterlstice, and we can see how they 
have reacted to the foreign iufluencea which liave been at w^ork in the country during 
the past quarter of a century. 

The men seem to progress with much greater rapidity than the women, the latter 
not takiug ao very kindly to the new order cf things. The advent, however, of lady 
missionaries ie making a gradual change iu this as well as the rnedieal work in the 
excedent hospital admiuistered by the mission. 

Apart from the natural aptitude of the Eagandn, the mission must have great 
credit for the way in which they have taught the people. They seem to be working 
on the very sati^ftctory and commoaaense lines of not aiming at giviug the people 
veneer of civilisation hut in trying to develop an educated native race. 
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The High School for the sons Is admirs-bly ottnceived mid is weli 

carried out, as are convinced on read in the details of the instruction wliich is 
given. 

The niimeioas lihigtratious are vra]! reproditced and aro most useful. A quotation 
friJi indicate the stylo of tlio book i—■ 

**tTgaride. is a country the habits of Tf]iicb„ wlieu coniparod ivith England, appear to 
be entirely reveracd^ The men do the aetFlng and washing, they visit the friends of 
tlie family^ they buy their vivea, or in other words find the dowry, the bridogrooin must 
in all cases provide the wedding prcseute and tiie feast* Oil the other liand, u woman 
ras-y propose nian'Iege to the man of her choice^ and, indecdj goes off on a tour of 
exploration for that purpose even though the year be not loajv-year* TIiIh is^ however, 
quite roaeonabk, for she engages to provide food for the liousehold, collect the 
firewood, carry the water, and do all the cultivating hesldos attending to the duties of 
motherhood. 

■“The couditions of life for babies are not at all eomfortabic uader Buoh an 
arrangement, as one can readily see on any journey by noticing the number of babies 
lylug each on a Little scrap of bark-cloth with a banana leaf as a tent to protect 
them from the aim^s whilst their mothers ftre cultivating* The women look 

after the tohaeco supply, and smoke It, too, and they make the beer for the family 
unless it Is wanted in large quaiiticieo, when the meu's heip is called in. The w'omon 
weave baskets and mats, though in this department a few good-natured men 
occasionally help.^^ 

The book shows clearly the uecd of true anthropological study in these region^ 
before it is too late. Even now, to one who know the country thirty years ago, the 
account of many of the habits and customs of the people and their religious beliefs 
looks a forled picture, so rapidly do natives change when brought into touch with 
strenuous civilisatioTi. 

The only thing we regret in the book is several needless remarks upon a form 
of roligiou the author does not happen to like. The country bos suffered too much 
from the disharmony of so-caJJed Christiana ; finrely it is time for different denomi¬ 
nations to join hoods In brotherhood. R. W. F. 

Austria. Frlzzl. 

Ein Beitra^ ^ur A)Uhropoiogif des AlptJius Tirohnsis.'* Von Dr* EQ 

Ernst Frizzi (Sonderabdruck alls Baud XXXIX der Mitt» der AntUtop, Wil 
Gcs. iu Wien). Vienna, 1909. Tp* 65. 31 X 21 cm. 

Thirty or forty years ago entn tome try occupied a larger province in ilie anthro- 
IMlogieal realm than it does now. But it is not so much thrust into a corner a*i it 
was when tlie Cretan discoveries began, wJien I recollect saying, at the Liverpool 
meeting of the British Association, that I had never emeo heard iu the section that 
blessed word hrftchycephedic. In our own country Thomson and Duekworth, on the 
continent Sergi, Buggieri, Tittard, and mnuy otherfi, besEdes some of tb* voternns 
of the post generation, continue to labour in this field. 

Dr. Frizzles Inst paper sbowB him luferior to none os a persevering and accurata 
worker, who shrinks from no amount of wearisome detail iu bis labours. One^s first 
impressiou is that he has left little or uo room for any subsequefnt investigation of 
the Tyrolese, eo far as their skulls and skeletons are concerned. Such is not the 
case, of course ; there is plenty for fucure students of anthropology to do in the 
comparison of the different districts, not only iu the two great divisions of Gorman 
aud Italian Tyrol, but in the several aubdivisionB of each. Frizzi has selected the 
village of Laas in the Yintehgan for especial studyand it is evident, or at least 
highly probable, that he has had to deal there with a population more tinotnred with a 
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dolicliMspbalic nortlieni Btrair than in sundry digtrieta further norths md. even in the 
aouth of Bavaria, fipsaking genferdlji bowavar, and having embraced in Uis &wii 
pereonal moaauTeinents as many as 1,0S4 crania from very many district? of Tyrol, 
be confirm? and extends tba obaerystions of John Ksnite^ Holl^ Toldt and Tappeinar, 
demonstrates the groat reaembl&noa of the prevailing type in the Tyrol to thst in 
Switzerliuid and TTpper Bavaria, and definitely assigns it to tbe “Alpine^* race- 
Except ill the case of Laas, lie doe? not usually attempt to determine the sea: of his 
crania, herein foUo’wing John Ranke. Perhaps they are right in abstaining from 
guessing : one of the distinctions on which one relies as between the aesee in the 
Germanic rates, to wit, the eomparntive vertitality of the forehead and absence of 
glabella in the female, is by no mean? conspicuona in the Swdss and Tyrolese—where 
these characters are very conimon also in the male—whereas in Francothiiringia Ranke 
notes the prominent glabflUa and receding foreli&adj as characters correlated with a 
redaction of the cranial capaoity- 

Friaai deinonstrates dearly enough the reaemblaocc, the almost identity in rnoial 
characters, of the Tyrolese and the BavariaK mountaineers* Tim stature m&y be a little 
higher in the former. Friazi puts it at 1,673 mm. in the liviog : but, on applying 
Manouvrier’s rule to some skeletons, be get only 1,631 men. in males and 1,512 mm, 
in females. 

In colour he doee not claim to bt a practised observer, but he notes a huge 
proportion of green eyea, -which Mr. John G ray or I won Id probably call med inin or 
neutral. In the hmr he finds, as Schiinnier did, a very great difference between the 
German and Italian Tyrolese, the German being lighter in eye, and still more so in 
hair. Tbe line of demarcation is almost as well marked as that of Yanderkindere 
between tbe Flemings and the Walloons, hut it hiilges northwards to include In the 
Italian area the rural parts of Bozen, where the German oleinent is probably rotreating 
before the Italian (see my map in Colour ajid Jfoce and those of Schimmer), FrizEi 
carries Out a careful comparibon of the Tyrolese with Ranke a Upper BavarA&us, and 
Wettstein’s Disentis folk, a comparison extending to many mi ante details* He is 
cautious in coming to positive couelnsiona \ but on the whole it may be said that he 
finds a comuiou element prevailing among all these Alpine people, the braehycephahe 
and leptoprosopic, "which is, perhaps, most pure in the Dtsentis series. B rizzi derives 
it from the RL^ti, so far as hie own proviato is concerned. There scorn to be greater 
local differences in Tyrol than in Bavaria proper, as might be expected in a country 
of valleys separated by almost impassable mountain ranges. It would seem that some 
of the more aecludod glens, or the heatis of valleys, such as the Oetithal, the 
Taufcrcrthal, the Martel thal, the Manstorthal, retain a population more hyperhrachy 
than even that of the Yorderrhein valley, with mean indices over S5. On the 
other hand, the ZiUertha], the Yal Sugana east of Trent, and Laos in the Yintzgau, 
and some other places in less degree, are at most suh-braohycephalic, and would seem, 
either from the circumstance a of their original couqueat by the Germans or from 
what one can only call accidents, to have retained a notable proportion of the Marcoman 
or Swabian element. la this connection one may he forgiven if one reoalla the fact 
of the persecution of the Zillertbaler?, and the expulsion of many of them from their 
native homes, on account of their stedfast adherence to the Protestant religion. 

The low index (fiO) of tho Valsugacia folk may possibly result from the smullciess 
of the number measured. The index for FasSAtbal, another Italian locality, is 84*5 ; 
yet there is a kind of likeness in other points- The modern Lombards have a high 
index ; but their racial elements are not exactly tbe ?ain^ as those of the Bavarians and 
Tyrolese. Frizzi measured the capacity in his Lass people with millet n the result 
was small—1,358 for men and 1,260 for women. This fact Friszi himself ascrihes to 
the method, but I think hi? personal equation may also have a little to do "with it. Still, 
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folk muit surely We .miller heod. (with o.s e^e.ftioe) 

"" ^ ^ Wcloker's Tabic C the former BhcaW have a capacity of 

,344, the latter oce of 1462 ccm., agreeiiig Mriy with Rankers Upper Bavariang, 

I have calcclfttel the probable capacity erf mogt of the diyisioi^a of Fmzi'tt 
^roJese, hut the rogulte I have obtained arc obscured aud rendered of smaller value 
hy quesf^n of gcx. My own peripbe™! plan rather high figures a., 

ft rule—ofteu cvCT 1,500-^but ftImoBt always betwcer» those gotten by the Manouvrler- 
J?^lower process for males and far females, aud fairly comparable with Ranhs'g^if I 
read him nghtJy^ well as with Weicker’s Tabic B, the circumferential one. Peorten^s 
proccBses all give amaller rcBuIte, as a rule^tco small, as 1 believe. Cenaidaring the 
desuftbihty of getting the beet possible process for the estlHiatlon of eapacity (for our 
beet one, Manouvrier’s, is nearly perfect only in hEs own practised Lauds), I may dwell 

P circumference for 90 lunthal skulls, male aud female, is 

528 4 Rfiuks s for 100 from the same valley is dl5 ; Prbei measures as low dOwa on 
the glabcfia Ranke, I suspect, over tbe ophrjmi. This woiUd increase my 

estima^ by about 2^ per cent. FtIzzi measurca hia Q arc from the top of the earbotc 
over the brog^ ; and his heights are bregmatic, which Pearson^a are not. How that 
would affect Pearson^s results I am not sure. 

More important, probably, is the question of aex-relationg, of the probabJc proportion 
of male to female capacity in skulls of the same measurement. Now Manouvrisr aayg 
that m such a ^ge the female skull will have the larger capacity, the mean difference 
averaging m different races from about S to nearly 5 per cent., and on the whole, as I 
read about 3. Mme, Felleder makes it 3, t.e., she divides the product of length 
breadth, and ear-height by 202 for males and 196 ibr females to get the respective 
capacities. But Professor Pearson and Dr. Lee, on the other hand, have construe toil 
fonnulffi which in most cases, from identical measuremeutg, would bring out a smaller 
capacity for the female. ProfesBOr Pearson has blamed me becange, having little 
eipenencc in female stuUa, I have not doviged any gpecial plan for measnring thair 
capacity, but simply uged my masculine one. Ranke's and Frizars labours yield fair 
opportunities for gating whether Athanasius is in the right aa against the antbropometiiii 
world, which follows Manouvricr, 


The followiDg are Ranke’s figures, arranged in the simplest form 



Macs. 

Fshale. 

No. of Osyes. 

Averftgfi CirctiTii- 
lereiiDc, 

' 

Average 

Capacity. 

No. 

Average Ctrciuti- 
ftrence. 

Avaiagc 

Capacity, 

& 

1} 

26 

a 

Eld 

m 

590 

1,9^1 

l,t70 

l,fiOS 

21 

12 

5 

511 

5ie 

3,37* 

I.tSl 

1,4£7 


Four male and four female skulls from Laae, measured and gauged by Br. Friizi 
are available, not counting outside sizes t— ^ 


Msxe. 


Modnlufl. 

CJ r cu m (erence. 

Capacity. 

MocIqIuh. 1 

tJ7 



— 

436 




441 



426 




439 

Averapeg. 4^34 


bUi 

432 


FnUALl;. 


Circumf^^rence. 

Capacity. 




},22G 


1,130 


1,300 

4M 

],336 
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Here iLe females aver&ge £14 c.cms. of cjtpatitj over niftlea of even larger ciis 
cutnference and oodiiluSH Tha greater thlolineBB bo often found in the male erauiLmi^ 
the stronger tnnscular iicpreesions, tha less verticality of the forehead, ivouJd all lead 
One to oipoet some such diffciieuce. 

Yet Pearson’s multitude of Jfortniilffij so far as I have examined them, almest always 
reverse tins dlfferenoe, ao that with the same dimensions they aa^lgn to a femltLine ahull 
a smaUer tapaeity, somotimea very much sraBller: the degree of dSmitiiUion varying 
prodigiously in his several formulm. Thus, in the tieighbourhood of Incspriick I fimlt 
on applying his 12-13, or bBsi-bregmft^c scheme, to Frizzi’a figuree (the same figures), 
ft difference so great as between 1,473 and I 336 &, aocordiog to whether wo suppose tiie 
same ska Its to be male or female, Manouvrier's estimate (supposing them female), 
even wiien reduced to Flow'sr’s standard, wonlil 1 m 2 1,537, or more thwi 200 above 
Pearson’s. The latter’s German forniala, No. 9, is nnioh better, tbe difference of male 
and female coming out as tliat between 1,472 and 1,462 ^ but still it also i& ou the 
wrong side. BEDDOE, 


Frehistoi'y. Hewitt. 

Traditional flistari/. By J. F. Hewitt. James Parker, 1907. IjA 
2 vols. Pp, 977, 4 plates. 

This work deserves more attention than it seems as yet to have received. Whatever 
may bo said about the theories of the author, hie extensive BequBiutance with present 
primitive life in India and with ancient Indian literiLture, and hie wide reading otherwise, 
must render tbe forty-five pages of index of these volumes a valuahla maas of references 
M such subjects. It JB difficult to grasp the matter presented, owing to the great 
mixture of statements which are not CBaential to the caee in question ; end whieb, 
though illustrative, are yet jrrclovant to direct proof which tbe reader may seek. If tlie 
work were a tenth of the lengtli it would probably succeed far better in gaining 
iLcceptance of its main propositions. Here we will try to give such an outline aa will 
allow other students how far this work may bear on their researdies. 

The essential basis seems liighly probable. Many different kaleiniars am found 
to have been used by different peoples ; and as the kaleudar is not changed wLtlmut a 
great upheaval of civilisation ftnd habit, so each kalendar inay be taken as the most 
obvious brand of one type of otvilisatlou, aud by its tranaference it gives good evidence 
of a mixture of race. Moreover, each kaleudar by the number of days, weeks, and 
mouths which it employe, stamps tlie use of theee numbers on the religion and social 
life. And the observation of the stars for the purposes of tbs kaleniar indnees a 
mythology and cosmogony whioh is also cbaracteristio of each civilisation. Our own 
obaervotlou of historical instances certaijily bears out these principles. In Indian rituab 
literflture there appears to be a great mass of references to numbers conueoted wuth the 
kaleudar i but it would need a first-hand knowledge to criticise tlie applications of the 
RIgveda and other documents to this subject. Jt is regrettable that on the Egyptian 
side J certainly could not bear out the statements aud tbeir applications in many parts. 
But the Indian material is very different, and is known by the author much better than 
the Egyptian; moreover, there ane express documeutary statements of the ritual 
adoption of numbers of objects and of measiirea as referring to kalendat numbers, and 
the superposition of one ritu&l upon another in historical order sceuiB well attested. 
The author’s position is summarised thus :— 

^Hn short, the whole ritual of tbe Indian Chitrch as expounded in the Rigveda 
and the Brabmona ritualistic manuals was that of the worship of the gods who mea&ure 
time, and it was the aaccessive phaeea assumed by the forms of worship altered with 
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tbe cliangiiig ctffnpiHfttions of tba year whictii Jiatingtuebeil tbe epoubs of 
cbronology, and tbeao cbangoa Tirerej fts have a^eiij all oon^ecteil with tLa advent 
of new immigrant ratefi who heoama in course of time united in one compORiter 
nationality with those who iia^l preceded them^’ (pd 959). 

To enter on detail iiare is impossible, or oven to give any idea of tbe enormous tnjis& 
of suggested conntctionB with the beliefs of moat of Asia »nd Europe, and parts 
of Afric&i America, and Australia. But a tabular aynopsis of the principnl ideas 
cDDuected with eacb Calendar will enable reader* to grasp tbe outline, and to aee how 
far Other known facts will corroborate or contradict it. If only a tenth of the state¬ 
ments made in the work prove sound there is enough to ba of prinna value for a 
Bystetnatio treatment of tJie prehistoric ages- 

Eeferring to the labulitr view, we may note that the earliest year is of five-day 
weeks, tbhtj-^ii of which occupy each of tbe monsoon seasons. Next lunar inflnenco 
appears in the making twelve months of such weeks. Then a lunar inontli of twenty- 
nine cl aye is used separately from the week, and is levelled up with the year by a twelve 
days^ fcitival at tbe year's end, found from uertheru Europe to India, Five weeks of 
BIX days in the month is fbou adopted aa an approximate month. The week of aeveD 
days, four in tbe month, and thirteen months of the year is the next, along with a curious 
form of reckoning in lunar days, nine of which form a week, and twelve months of three 
weeks mate up a year. The strange week of eleven days and year of eleven months 
seems to break a«ay altogether from lunations, as also do the years of fifteen and of 
seventeen months. The month of four five-day weeks, or twenty days, repeated six 
times in eadi of the three aeasous Bcareolj tonches the lunations. But the ten-day 
week, three of which made the month, is about as near as our present kalendar. 
The Babl ayatem la a enriosity as showing an entirely new departuro 3 nineteen days 
to the month, nineteen months to the year, and nineteau years to the lunar cycle has an 
attractive nnifonnity* We may add another forin of year, that of the early ^Arab, whicE 
was of ten lunations, ignoring the solar year* Thle is shown by there being only teu 
namea of months, and two of them duplicated to make up the solar twelve months. 
The adherence to lunar months stiU, and shift of the whole of the months every 
thirty-tliree years^ sbowB bow entirely lunar is the Arab system. 

The other columns scarcely need any explanation, though a long account would bo 
needed to show the evidenijs for each statement. The last column contains the dates 
suggested by the couuectiona of tbe constellations with tbe seasons. Sneh dates mftj 
he possible for the rise of tbe primitive ideas, but cannot ba linked with the whole of 
each system. For instance, bronte was probably unknown till 15<10 or 2000 s.o., and 
so must be ft much later incident in the Byetom of llOOO b.o. Even ^pper cannot be 
dated earlier than 7000 or 8000 b.o. The evidenco for these dates is intricata, and not 
at all ioevitablo 3 bnt yet they may well be true of the rise of the astrology with which 
they are stated to be coiioeeted. 

The work deserves to bo analysed by several apecialists, and if each would say 
how mneh is probable and possible wb might register a considerable advance in our 
ideas of prehistoric agea. M. FLINDERS FETKIE^ 


anthropological note. 

’ft'a regret to hear of the sodden death, at the age of seventy years, of 
i E. Schtnelto, who hail been director of thq Royal Ethnographical 

V Mutonm at Leyden sinco 1897, and was editor of tbe Internationale ^vcAti- 
"■' TRT* wftB elected an Honorary Fellow of the Institute in IS92. 
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Daniel John Ounning^ham. Born April 15th, 1850; died June 
28rd, 1909. By Professor Arthur Thomson. Ufc 

By tbc death of Professor D. J. Cunniiiglmm of the University of Edinburgh, at 
the ago of fifty-nine, not only has the world of science lost a distinguished ornament, 
hot many of ns a valued friend. A son of the manse, ho was born at Crieff, where 
his father, afccrwaixlH the disiinguishcd Priucipal of St. Andrew’s University, was parish 
minister. In the academy school of the Perthshire town ho received his early education, 
subsequently piissing to the University of Edinburgh, where lie graduated with honours 
in medicine in the year 1874. During his undergraduate career young Cunningham was 
noted for his brilliant talents, and in most, if not all, of his classes obtained the highest 
distinctions. In 1876 he took his doctor’s degree, l)eing awanlcd a gold medal for the 
excellence of his thesis. It was then that ho entered on the career which he has 


pursued with such distinction. Appointed a demonstrator on the anatomical staff of 
the University under Professor W. Tumor, he threw himself into his work witli an 
energy which was amazing. In spite of the arduous nature of his teaching duties he 
yet found time to engage in laborious research, and the early results of his tireless 
industry are to bo found in the reports of the ** Challenger ” expedition, to which he 
contributod the article dealing with the Marsupialia. In those days Cunningham soon 


gave evidence of marked ability as a teacher : possessed of a clear and lucid style, he 
redneed the most complex subjects to terms so simple n.s that all might understand. 
He hwl the knack of enlisting the sjunpathy of his audience and so keeping their 


attention fixed. Frequently demonstrating, as he had to do, late iu the afternoon, 
he succeeded effectually in maintaining the interest of his class. Seldom, indeed, did 
the worn-out student succumb to the influence of slumber when Cunningham was 


lecturing. 

As the results of his accomplishment as a teacher, and his recognised ability 
as an anatomist, he quickly attained promotion. In 1882 he was appointed Professor 
of Anatomy in the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland, a Chair which he occupied 
but for a year, being translated to the corresponding Chair in Trinity College, Dublin, 
on the resignation of Professor Alex. Macalister, then callod to Cambridge. With 
what distinction and success Professor Canningham held that oflUco for a period of 
twenty years those conversant with medical education in Ireland can best testify. 
But, in 1903, the Chair of Anatomy in Edinburgh becoming vacant through the 
appointment of Sir William Turner to the Principalship of the University, Professor 
Cnnuingham, ever loyal to his Alma Mater, accepted the invitation to sucoeed to the 
illustrious line of anatomists w'ho have lulorued that University. At what personal 
sacrifice he entered on the duties of his new office those alone who knew him 
intimately can appreciate. It was wholly from a sense of duty to the University 
he loved so well that he undertook the responsibilities of so arduous a position. He 
had been looking forw'ard to the time when, possibly, he might be able to take 
things a little more easily, and so find opportunities for the furtherance of those 

researches to which hitherto be hod had so litlje time to devote. But these con¬ 

siderations never weighed with him ; he went where duty callod—too soon, alnsl to 
be snatched from us in his prime just when probabilities of other and higher 
distinctions seemed well within bis grasp. 

It is outside the scope of this article to deal with his work as au anatomist, it 

is rather with the anthropological aspects of his work that we are most coucerned. 

Among the memoirs which he wrote, none, perhaps, has attained wider recognition 
than that produced on “ The Lumbar Curve in Man and Apes,” published by the 
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Rojal Irish Academy in 1886. It may be said to be the classic on the subject. 
Therein he submitted the data obtained from the measurement of the vertebne of the 
columns of men and apes to a searching analysis: he proved how erroneous conclusions 
drawn from the macerated skeleton might be. because of the necessary neglect of the 
intervertebral discs in the constitution of the curves. Whereas the inspection of the 
macerated vertebral column of an Australian might lead to the supposition that a 
characleristic of that race was an apparent absence of the lumbar curve, he clearly 
demonstrated, by the examination of recent specimens with the discs still in position, 
that their vertebral columns displayed as pronounced curves as those exhibited by the 
higher races. He thus enforced the necessity of considering the close correlation which 
exists between structure and function in the vertebral columns, and was able in 
consequence to guard against the error of supposing that tbo osseous structure of the 
column in the lower races was a sign of inferiority ; whereas, in fact, it was only proof 
of their greater range of mobility. 

His studies in relation to giantism as embodied in his memoir on Cornelius 
** Magratb, the Irish Giant ” (1891), were an important addition to our knowledge of the 
subject.. Of not less importance, in regard to the question of head form, was his paper 
on the ** Brain and Head of the Microeepbalic Idiot,** published iu the transaotious of 
the Royal Irish Academy in 1895. Nor must we omit to mention the illuminating 
address delivered on the occasion of the Hnxley memorial lecture in 1902, when lie 
expounded in detail the anatomical evidence bearing on the subject of “ Right- 
handedness and Left-brainedness.** His address, as President of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1908, dealt in a scholarly way with the influence exercised 
by the pioneers of physical anthropology in the eighteenth century, and provides in 
useful form an admirable record and criticism of the genius aud labours of such men as 
Camper, White, Blumenbacb, Pritcliard, and Lawreuce. Not less interesting, though 
possibly not so well known, was his address to the gra^Iuates in medicine of the 
University of Edinburgh* in 1904 on The Evolution of the Graduation Ceremony,*’ 
wherein he treated of the symbolism and survivals retained in the various ceremonies 
adopted by the universities throughout tho world. 

Of other contributions to the literature of anthropology we may note his presi¬ 
dential address at the Anthropological Section of the British Association at Glasgow 
in 1901, his memoir in the transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh (1906) 
on *‘The Varying Forms of tho Stomach in Man and the Anthropoid Ape,** and his 
paper on the “ Australian Forehead ’* in the collected essays presented to Professor 
E. B. Tylor on the occasion of his jubilee. 

In other capacities Professor Cunningham*8 association with anthropology tvas 
intimate and most helpful. He maintained the high standard of teaching on the subject 
initiated by his predecessor, Sir W. Turner, in tho University of Edinburgh, where 
physical anthropology is recognised as one of the subjects for the B.Sc. degree. 
Whilst his services as chairman of the Committee of the British Association charged 
with the duty of promoting the establishment of an anthropometric survey, of the 
British Isles have been widely appreciated. 

* Of honours he received many. A Fellow of the Royal Society, ho also acted as one 
of the secretaries of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. He was a D.C.L. of Oxford, an 
LL.D. of Glasgow aud St. Andrews, and a D.M. and D.Sc. of Dublin. A past pre¬ 
sident of the Royal Anthropological Institute, be also served in a similar capacity in the 
Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. He rendered yeoman service to his 
country as one of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the care of the sick 
and wounded during the South African War, and his services were retained by the War 
Office Conunittee to report on the physical standards for candidates for commissions 
and recruits in the army. 
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Bat no account of the man 'would 1)0 complete without a reference to those 
personal traite which endeared him to all who knew him. Gifted as he was, he vras 
the most modest of men. To him no trouble was excessive, no responsibility too 
great. Everything he undertook was carried through with a deep sense of duty. 
Slip-shod work was foreign to bis nature ; thoroughness and efficiency were his ideals. 
To those who difTered from him on matters of policy he was always generous; to 
his colleagues and friends he was ever loyal and true. He lived a life without 
blemish, and his record may well serve as a bright example to those who have to 
follow. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Engrland: Pigrmentatioii. Freire-Marreco. 

Notes on the Hair and Eye Colour o-f 591 Children of School 
Age In Surrey.* By Barbara Freire-Marreeo. Uu 

The observations on which this paper is based were made up a.s follows :— 
Chobham, National Schools, July 19, 1901 ; 54 boys, 30 girls, total 84. Horsell, 
National Schools, younger children, July 8, 1901 ; 54 boys, 21 girls, total 75. West- 
field, Woking, Council Schools, July 23, 1901 ; 130 boys, 71 girls, total 201. 


Pyrford, Council Schools, July 24, 1901 ; 
47 boys, 39 girls, total 86. Guildford, 
children in South Street, July 3, 1901 ; 
86 girls. Bramley, Council Schools, 
September, 1901 ; 55 boys, 21 girls, total 
76. Sbamiey Green, National Schools, 
September, 1901 ; 11 boys, 22 girls, total 
33. Grand total: 351 boys ; 240 girls. 

Of the seven parishes in which 
observations have been recorded, Chob¬ 
ham, Horsell, Pyrford, and Westfield 
(Old Woking) are in the Bagshot-sand 
country. Chobham lies in the water- 
meadows of the Hale Bourne Brook, and 
runs up the slope to the north ; Horsell, 
on a dry, sandy ridge, rnns down to the 
Bourne Brook and westwards towards 
Bisley. Pyrford is on the extreme edge 
of the high ground overlooking the compli¬ 
cated waterways round Newark Priory ; 
Wokingt lies in the water-meadows be¬ 
tween the Hoe and the Wey, but the 
area served by Westfield School^ extends 

* Submitted in compliance with Regula¬ 
tion 3 for the Diploma in Anthropology in the 
University of Oxford, June, 1903. 

I take this opportunity of thanking Ur. 
Marsh and Mr. and Mrs. Saunders of Westfield, 
Mr. Stevens of Pyrford, Mr. and Mrs. Tidy of 
Horsell, and Mr. and Miss Wetton of Chobham 
Schools for their kind co-operation. 

t Not Woking Junction, which is a modem 
settlement on the south edge of Horsell Moor. 

X Vi*., Woking villsge, Westfield, Eingfield, 
Button, Mayfoid ; small numbers from Worples- 
dem, Sander's Lane, Kemish Ford, Smart's 
Heath, Pray Heath, Foyle Hill, Hook Heath, 
Eglay Nurseries, Elm Bridge Qreen, Cross Lanes. 

[ 
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above tlic 100 feet line to the iiortli am] went of L]m Hoe, CuiJafonl Is oil the chalk, 
wlioi-o the Woy cots through hotweyn the Ujmk and Morrow Downs j Bnu]>li 3 y 

fliuL Shamley Green arc on tho hearlier ItilJn of the Dower Grccsianncl n Bmiijlcy lien 
between the hill bikI the wafer i while nShflinloy Green is on il Jiill-promoiitoiy. 

Only Gnthlfonl ten bo tjillexl n town ; ShamEey Green is n very amidl Innnleh 
The order of popnlufion in mOt wni>, nppnoxinmtflly j^GLiildfnrd, ^^“cgtfielil, Horaclh 
Bmmley^ Chobhnm, Pyrhnxl, Sliamley Grr^en. This in an atfciopt to oatiinafe the 
workiug-cfagrt jjopulntiini, from whitb ihe ehildrcit in tlie elenionfjtry Hclinols nrcdrELWTi. 

It tloets not seem as if [liere was in noli rcbL.tieii hotweeu tlie ^^coto^^tca] wtnfttlon 
of tliese piirishos cihI the sEnttsiios of hair nnd eye coloiii^ ehtnined; on the other 
liLiiid, it. Vf’III he seen hy luhle {Curves of Hair am] Eye Colour^ and the stprin-tfoils in 

Tuble 6 thnt tl^o l^eogriipliical sifnatieii is not wirbont a hearing on the statfsties : 

the two Bourne Brook parfisliee, Hors el I and Chnhligm, fall to^^etber, atal so do the two 
Hoe and Wey parishes, PyrFord And Westfield (Woking), If shonhl las nor^l that iiiitlt 
modern firafig fhero was m mode rood norcgs tho heaths from Oorsell to Fyiforrl, 
whereas Ihero wae fairly easy conamunieBtioii along the mendowa hotweem Pyrford anJ 
Westfield. 

I have compared the siirnDnies of flic children attending the schools in July, 1£)01; 
the results arc inconeluglve. Horsell and Chobtiam have fourtiCCn guru am ca iu oonimmi, 
Westfield and Cliohbnm fifteen, I-IdtscII atid Westfield ae veil teen ; Pyrford lias uitie 
eoriiames in cemnnou with WcstficUh nix with Her sell, five with CEiohham. Jt is 
unfortunate that the Ijorscll i^ubjcets arc not quite cemiiarcilile in nge with the rcar^ 
falliiLg mostly within the lower standar^ls of the school i had tJie whole achool been 
incTudeil it is possible fluLt the excecis of fair hair would have been eoireeted, ami 
llei'sell would liavo been hroiight iicjiror to Wegtfield. The iuorease and change of 
populafioii since I SOI make Jt inapoBSihle to repair ihiji omission. 

The obsorvatlous were reconled, in the luaEiner rccomunesided hy Dr. John Bgddee^* 
on a card ruled into three divialons for eye-colonr aud subdivided into eolutnus for the 
five colours of hair ; Jii these the headings li, P, li stami for red, fair, and brown hair 
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respectively ; D standif for- dark brown ai^d nearly black hair; N (niger) iii reaerved 
for hair which looks absolutely black in all Lights. Of this last no example wa* 
recordeiL Dr, Bei:ldoe in eludes under ntger also the very I u tense brown wducli occurs 
iu people who in childhood have had dark brown (or In some cases deep rod) hair, 
“ but which In the adult canoot bo distiugulshcd from coal-black except in a good 
lighf.'^ The narrower limit assigned to niger in these observatlous must be taken 
info account in considering fhe Index of Higreseente, for which Dr* EeUdoe^s forrouhi. 
Is D +2 K — R — r. 


BuUluc, Jtarw of BfitaiH, iHSt. 
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To the division of “ Light eyes” are assigned blue, light blue-grey, and pale grey ; 
to the “ medium ” class dork bluish-grey, dark grey, hazel, hazel-grey, and bright light 
brown; to the “ dark ” black, dark brown, and very dark grey indeed. 

Table 2. 

I LIOHT ETBS. I MSniOM BT«8. I DAnz BTKS. 


Cbobfaftm 
Homn • 
Wotflold • 
Pyrford- 
Onlldtonl 

Sbaniky Omu 


At Westfield, where the medium eyes were 70 * 1 per cent, of the whole, they were 
almost all dark blue-grey; the few exceptions were bright chestnut brown. There 
were four or five Welsh families in the place, stranded there by the failure of the Owen 
Stone Works; with the assistance of the schoolmistrese these have been excluded, as 
well as a few gypsies and one London child. 

At Horsell the characteristic medium eye was bright light brown. 

Table 1 gives the observa- 

Table 3.—Colour op Hair and Exes, grouped ggven localities 

ACCOKDiNO TO Beddoe’s CLASSIFICATION. divided according to sex and 


F*lr. 

Drovn. 

liftrk. 

Red. Fftir. 

IS 19- 

r 3-3 

— 

1 J-9 

34 aa-e 

14 a-7 

8 4- 

— 

3 9-7 

at 39-7 

10 s- 

1 -6 

— 

1 as 

61 30-9 

10 11-9 

8 7’ 

3 9-3 

- 

33 as-e 1 

8 13-9 

9 6-S 

— 

1 

18 39-J 1 

10 I3'i 

1 V3 

— 

1 a-e 

31 30-3 

8 9’I 

1 3- 

- 

- 

13 1 

G8 

31 

t 

11 

IKS ! 


1 Dark etks. 


lUil. 

Fair. { 

! 

Brown. 

Dark. 


* 

8 a-9 ! 

8 JO-7 

3 3-3 

S4 

— 

T 9-3 : 

10 J3-3 

a a-7 

78 

1 s 

11 fs ; 

34 11-9 

18 33 

301 

— 

3 a-3 

a 9-3 

8 3-3 

86 

— 

5 J3-9 

8 99-9 

~ 

86 

— 

S 9-3 

a 9-3 

8 9-3 

76 

— 

1 ?• i 

4 ia -1 

3 9 - 

88 

1 

88 

•8 

36- 


1 131 
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Cable 3.—Colour op Hair and Exes, grouped ggven localities 

ACCORDING to Beddoe’s CLASSIFICATION. divided according to sex and 

I r r rk c Table 2 combines tliem, 

Licmt Eyes rtw/n Erts Tlio ootstandiug foature of 

MAI R a ^ a o R p a P R p e d record is the predominance 

^ of medium eyes, 65 per cent. 

for all seven places, rising to 
• o U 73 *7 per cent, at Braraley, and 

Pyrf 6 r(lo_/^ -V\everywhere 

Westfield ^ jfK \ oW except at Guildford. Fair hair 

yN // ' \ predominates largely, 47 * 9 

Bramley o .j / \ •••■ oB per cent, for all the localities, 

/ A V-^ -s. over 50 per cent, except at 

SI«%Gr a -- /A V-Aa 

J j Vl y \ cent., over 27 per cent, cvery- 

GuiWford o V A /yOAv.--/ o 6 43 at 

H.r 5 .ll . - ! .M Wa^*®'** (7 

/ / N ^ Tables 4 and 5). The percent- 

Chobham o_age of rod hair, 3 * 6 , is rather 

high for the South of England.* 
Dr. Beddoe's method of expressing the result of such observations is to obtain an 
“ Index of Nigrescence ” for the hair colours by the formula:—Dark •+ 2 Niger — Red 
Fair =s Index. This index “ is generally positive in England and Scotland, and almost 
always in Ireland.”* The result of applying this method to the present statistics is 
shown in Table 6 , column A. For the eye-colour Dr. Beddoe uses the formula 


20 

10 

Pyrford o 

Westfield o 
Bramley o 

ShanlryGr 0 

Guildford o 

Horsell o 
Cbobham o 
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“ Light = Index j the result for these statistics is shown in column B. Medium 
eye* and brown hair are neglected. 

Table 4.—Pebcentagbb of Eye and Hair Colode. 


— 

OboSWra. 

HoraaU. 

WeatHrld. 

i 

j Pyrford. 

QuDdford. 

Bramlcj. 

Sbamltr 

Green. 

All 

LooalitlML 

Lifht Bjm 


39-8 

»*r 

8*8 

90*» 

18*4 

14*8 

18*1 

18*7 

Madium Erei 


M« 

88* 

70*1 

88*8 

44*4 

78*7 

86*7 

68* 

DarkB^ 


1 i6*r i 

1 1 

SS'S 

84*4 

18*1 

86*1 

ll*S 

81*8 

81* 

RMEolr • 


' 8*6 

8*7 

8* 

— 

8‘8 

8*6 


8*4 

Fair Bair 


80* 

88*7 

40*8 

88*8 

68*8 

80* 

81*8 

47*8 

Brown Hair 

• 1 

84*6 

88* 

40*8 

48* 

88*8 

84*3 

87*8 

S(*» 

Dark Hair • 

• 1 

Jl'* 

8*7 

18*8 

17*4 

- 

18*8 

81*8 

'l8**8 


Table 5 . —Frbdouinakce op Fair Hair and Medium Eye.s. 



Collignon's method is different; he reduce* all the figure* to percentages, and for ‘ 
any district he adds the light eyes to the light hair, and the dark eyes to the dark hair, 
dividing each total by two ; and he constructs map* to show the excess of one total over 
the other.' Here again medium eyes and brown hair are neglected. 


Table 6 .— Localities seriated according to (A) Beddoe’s Index of l^igrescence 
for Hair; (B) Beddoe’s Index for Eye Colour; (C) Collignon’s Index of Excess 
of Dark over Light. 


— 

a. 

Index of NicreMcnce for Hair 
Ooloor. 

B. 

Index of Bye Ooloor. 

a 

Bxoeai of Dark ortr Llfbi. 

— 

Dark. 

Pjrrford 

-88*1 

Wtaifleld 

18*9 

Weatdeld 


Dark. 


Weatflald • . 

-87*9 

GuIMford • - 

18*7 

Shamley Oroon* 

- 10*68 

1 


Sbamley Green 

- 88*8 

Sbanley Green 

8* 

Pyrford 

- ;s*os 

; 


Bremley . • . 

- 89*8 

Eonell ... 

- 9-8 

Btamley - 

- 81*18 


: 

Cliobbam 

-41*7 

Bramley 

- 8*7 

Oalldfotd • 

-38* 


i 

HotmU • . • 

- 68*7 

Pyrford ... 

- 8*8 

Obobbam . • . 

- 97*88 

i 

xiritu 

OnUdronl . 

ATerage — 41 
Median - 88 

1 

s 

Obobbam • •1—18* 

Areragc 3*7 

Median 9*6 

HotmU • * 1 - 90*08 

Arerage — 18*8 

Medina - 81*16 

Ligat. 


The results of this method are shown in Table 6, column C. The seriations by 
Beddoe’s Index of Nigrescence for the hair and by Collignon’s method agree pretty 
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closely ; in each case Bramlev is the median, with Pyrford, Westfield, and Shamley 
Green al>ovo, luul Guildford, Cliobham, and Horscll Iwlow. The range above the 
mediair is much the same 17 • 4 in A, 16 • 8 in B. The differoiico of range below the 
median, 27‘2 for the Index of Nigrescence in which hair alone is reckoned, and 8*8 
for the Excess of Daik over Light which combines hair and eye colour, is explained by 
the considerable proportion of dark eyes at Guildfonl (36*1) and Ilorsoll (2.5‘3). 

Tho figures of Tabic 6 are somewhat surprising. While Dr. Beddoc’s Index of 
Nigresocnco for hair is generally positive in England and Scotland, and Surrey os a whole 
is classol in his maps in the divisions of 0—5 for hair and 33 39 for eye-colour, the 

average for these seven places is —41 *9 for hair, and 4-3 *7 for eyes. (Beddoe s 
Compound Index (2 x index of hnir + index of eyes) gives practically the same result, 
since tho hair factor predominates :—Westfield —36 * 9, Pyrford —50, Shamley Green 
—57-6, Bramley —81*7, Chobham —96*4, Guildfonl —116’7, Horsell —122*8 ; 
average —78 *9.) This is to raakt- out that those Surrey parishes are four times as fair 

as the fairest parts of Scotland ! . , . 

Tho explanation seems to be that neither Beddoe’s method nor Collignon’s gives 


Table 7.—Statistics op Westfield and Pyuford, grouped acconling to Age. 



LiouT Eras. 

Mkdivu Rrss. 

llAnic KrRM. 

1 

ToUl. 

A««. 

R. 

F. 

B. j 

D. 

B. 

F. 

D. 

D. 

It 

F. 1 

B. 

! 

WK8TP1BLD. 













Boj*. 

»-S 

1 

1 I 




4 

1 

2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

i « 


i 

1 ^ ’ 

1 _ 

— 

I 

18 

7 

8 

- 

8 

• 

9 

49 

»-n 

_ 

4 I 

1 — 

— 

8 

i 

14 

1 

- 

1 

4 

1 


11-14 

_1 

1 

- j 

1 

1 

8 

14 

e 

— 

_ 

3 

8 

86 


- 

7 

- 1 


4 

84 

38 

13 

- 

7 1 

17 

11 

1 ISO 

Glrk. 

$-9 

1 




_ 

• 

1 



8 

3 

1 

i 

10 

«-» 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

11 

8 

8 

1 

3 

3 

3 1 

! 

86 

•-1I 

* - i 

i 1 

— 

— 

- 

4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

j 

8 
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1 I 

1 


- 

- 

8 
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— 
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3 

1 

1 




I- 
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1 

1 

S7 

18 

7 
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3 
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— 
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— 
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— 

— 
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1 
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— 
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- 
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3 
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-- 

— 

— 
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9 
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- 
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1 

6 
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47 
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1 

1 * 
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— 

1 

1 

1 
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— 

B 

B 

1 

— 

B 

4 
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— 

B 

— 

— 

It 


— 

B 

B 

— 

- 

B 

4 

1 

B 

B 

— 

8 

10 


- 

B 

fl 

1 

D 

B 

9 
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B 

B 

1 

H 

8 

■ 
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9 
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11 
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9 
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B 
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a satisfactory account of a district iu which medium eyes predominate to the extent 
of 64 - 97, with 36*88 of brown hair. The failure of the method of Excesa of Dark 
over Light appears fiom a more detaiJal investigation of the Westfield and Pyrford 

figures. Ill Table 7 these are given in ago classes, 3— 5, 5 —9, (9—11, 8_10), 11_14, 

following the school classification iu “ stauduixls.'* 


Table 8. Percentages ok IIaiu ani> Eve Colocr for Westfield and Pvr- 
roRD, arrnngetl accoi-diug to Age, giving Collignotrs Index of Excess of Dark 
over Light, with Medium Eyes and Drown Hair for comparison. 


Agf. 

Light Ere* + 

Ughtnair. 

1 

Half 

1 Snmot 

1 Ught. 

Malinm Rj'm -f 

Brown Bair. 

1 Half 
j Suni ot 

1 Mocllaia 

1 aail 

1 Brown. 

Dark Ri c* + 
Dark Hair. i 

Halt 

Sam of 

Dark. 

XsooM p«r 
, Grot, of Dark 
OTor Light. 












WESTPIBLD. 




( 

j 





1 

1 

•-* 

- 

«S'7 

81*8$ 

«*< 

j at-7 

SI-9 

48*5 

. 17*4 

84*5 

1 

1 - 8-8 

S-« 

8*S 

SOS 

87*05 

«8S 

1 *>■« 

49-4 

88‘8 

• 18*8 

83*5 

- 8*55 

»-ll 

18-* , 

87.5 

85* 

70* i 

1 

ei-s 

17*5 

j 7*5 ! 

IS*S 

i -«•. 

11-14 

S-7 j 

1 

so-s 

17* SS 

78*8 

SOB \ 

ss-os 

IS*] 

17*‘ j 

18*01 ^ 

- 1*8 

PYEFORD. i 

i 






i 



8-S 


O'S 1 

S1‘8S 

<88 

U-9 

6S-9 

13*S 

18-75 * 

158 

-ts-es 

S-9 

<••7 

40-7 1 

40*7 

SI-9 

40-7 

4t-S 

7*4 

18*5 1 

13*05 1 

-87* 

8 to 

So-7 

44*8 1 

1 

88*75 

srr 

St-7 

SI-7 

87*8 

18*8 

80*7 I 

- 11* 

11*11 

7-1 

SIM 

14*SS 

SS-7 

67-t 

71-4 

7*1 

81*4 • 

1 

14*85 1 

1 

- 


Ill Tabic 8 the figures are treated after Colligiiou’s method to obtain an Index of 
Excess of Dark over Light by comparing half the sum of the dark hair and eyes with half 
the sum of the light hair and eyes, neglecting medium eyes and brown hair. The result 
is highly inconclusive. The light hair percentage docs iudeed diminish with age, <}uite 
regularly, considering the overlapping of the secend and third age-grades at Pyrford— 
but the dark hair shows no proportionate increase. The excess-index rises, so to 
speak, for want of lightness and not from the presence of darkness. But when the 
brown hair statistics are atlded, it is obvious wimt becomes of the light hair; it simply 
darkens to brown,* in which category it escapes Beddoe's Index of Nigrescence and 
Collignou's Index of Excess. 

Taulk 9.—Summary ok Hair and Ete Colour of 351 Boys. 


Baiii. 

BYBe. 

ToUla 

Penauitaga 
of Hair 
Onion ra. 

Light. 

Uedlom. j 

Dark. 

Bad • 

8 

» 1 

— 

10 

8-«5 

Fair . . . 

51 

IM 1 

18 

171 

49-99 

Brown ... 



88 

181 

SI-49 

Dark • . * . 

- 

** 

17 


U-S9 

Niger 

•• 

1 

1 

- 

** 

- 

TotaU - * * 1 

68 

816 j 78 

851 

JOO-00 

Parrantaga of Bra Oolotira • | 

17-99 

9rS4 I 

I 

90-9 

JOO-00 

- 


• At I’yrford this works out very completely ; light hair loses 41 • 1 between the youngest and oldest 
classes, and brown bair gains 38 * 2. 
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Beddoe's Index of Nigrescence (D4-2N — B — F) 

Beddoo's Index of Eye Colour (D — L) 

^ 1 ▼ • 1 /Dh + De Lli + Le 

Collignon 8 Excess of Dark over Light I 5 —- 5 



Kail 8ttm oX Eyw and 


Llcht Dark. 


Exo«a ol Dark 
OT«r Llfbl 



Table 10.—Sdmuart of Hair and Eye Colour of 240 Girls 



Bad • . 

Fair - - . . 

Brown 

Dark . . . . 
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Total! • • • 
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Hair. ' 

13* W 

1 
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of Hair 
Ootonn. 


Table 11. —Summary op Hair and Eye Colour of 591 Children, both Sexes 
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Beddoc’s Index of Nigrescence (D + 2 N — R — F) 
Boddoe's Index of Eye Colour (D — L) 


CoUignon’s Excess of Dark over Light 


Dark. 


Byu. I Hair. 


Light 

S/M. 

Hair. 

U-74 



Half Som gf Itjm and Bair. 


— 37*39 

5*24 

— 16*075 


BxgcM of Dark 
OTOr Light 



Tables 9, 10, and 11 show Beddoe's Indices of Nigrescence and of Eye Colour, and 
Collignon’s Index of Excess of Dark over Light, for the 351 boys, the 240 girls, and 
the 591 children without distinction of sex. 

By all three indices the girls have a slight advantage in darkness :—3 * 32 by 
Beddoe's index for the hair only, 5*09 by Beddoe’s index for the eyes, 4*26 by 
Collignon^s index for the hair and eyes combined. As the difference lies mainly in 
the eye colour it is probably a genuine sex character, as it is not affected by questions 
of head'covering, hair-cutting, washing, and lubrication. 

Lastly, is it possible to find a method of description which will gpve weight to 
all shades of hair and eye colour ? Sometliing may perhaps be done by assigning 
numerical values to combinations of hair and eye colour. I propose the following 
scale of “ marks ” :— 


Light eyes - 1 Medium eyes - - 2 Dark eyes - - 3 

Fair hair - - 1 Brown hair - - 2 Dark Imir - - 3 

Red hair, with Red hair, with me- 

light eyes - 1 dium eyes - - 2 

Hence :— 


Light eyes and red hair • 
Light eyes and fair hair 
Light eyes and brown hair 
Medium eyes and fair hair 
Light eyes and dark hair 
Medium eyes and red hair 
Medium eyes and brown hair 
Dark eyes and fair hair 
Medium eyes and dark hair 
Dark eyes and brown hair 
Dark eyes and red hair • 
Dark eyes and dark hair 



Red hair is reckoned as “ light ” by both Beddoe and Collignon ; but is this satis¬ 
factory ? In the present set of statistics it is found in combinatiou with medium eyes 
thirteen times out of sixteen, i.c., 64*5 per cent, in excess of probability. With light 
eyes, on the contrary, it occurs only twice in sixteen times, a defect of 4*2 per cent, 
below probability. It looks os if there were some close connection between red hair and 
medium eyes.* On the whole, it seems safe to give it the value of ** fair ’’-ness when it 


• I am glad to find that this conjecture is confirmed by Mr. Gray. See Gray, A Xew Lutni- 
ment for Letemxn 'xng the CoUmr of ths Hair (Max, 1908, 27). Cf. Joum. Antkr. XXXVII, 
p. 382. Dubois, On the Correlation of tlu Black and Orange-Coloured PxgmenU (Max, 1908, 46). 
Mr. Gray concludes from his analysis of the black and orange pigment in hair that rod hair is the 
equivalent of dark brown. 
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is combined witli light eyes, and of ** mc<Uum'^-uess, equal to brown, wbeu it is found 
with medium or dork eyes. 

I multiply the number of examples of each comhination by the appropriate 
value number, and reduce the sum to a percentage. Thus, Chobham, eighty-four 
subjects— 

— Colour value = (2 x 2) + (16 x 2) + (7 X 3) -|- (I X 4) -|- (24 X 3) -1- (13 x 4) 
+ (7 X .5) -f- (2 X 4) -b (9 X 5) -I- (3 X 6) = 291 = 346 • 4 per cent. 

A scrintion by those statistics is given in Table 12; it agrees with the seriation 
by Collignon’s Kxcoss-of-Dark-over-Light Index in Table 6 . 

Tahlb 12.— Localities, seriated according to Numerical Colour-Value of 
Ilnir and Eyes in Combination. 


W ostfiold 

- S94 ‘ 


Shainley Green 

- 378 

8 

Pyrford - - - 

- 372 ■ 

1 

Bramloy - . . 

- 360 

5 

Guildford 

- 352 

8 

Chobham - - - 

- 346 • 

4 

Horsoll - - - 

• 342 

7 


Average - - 363 • 9 

Median - - 360 * 5 

It seems, then, that this method might be employed us a supplement to those of 
Beddoe and Collignon, and that in localities with a strong medium-and-browu element 
it might prove more descriptive than Beddoc's indices. 

BARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO. 


REVIEWS. 

Ethics. Westermarck. 

The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. By Edward Westermarck, J 
P)),D. Vol. II. London : Macmillan & Co., 1908. Pp. xv -J- 852, 22 x 14 cm. Ut 
P rice 14s. 

Dr. Wcstormarck is to be heartily congratulated on having brought to its full 
realisation a work dcsigne<] on the most generous lines. The amount of erudition 
compressed into these two volumes is simply vast. Nor, if one’s first impulse be to 
praise tlio author’s immense iudustry, let this bo taken ns implying any tacit disparage¬ 
ment of his theoretical powers. Dr. Westermarck stands in the eyes of all 
anthropologists for a thoroughly original, that is to say independent, thinker, whoso 
opinions rest on immense reading, joined to considerable ox])crieDco of the more or 
less primitive” conditions prevailing in the backward parts of Morocco. As a 
matter of fact, however, the main theoretical interest of his treatise is philosophical 
rather than anthropological. It is his view of the relation of our moral ideas to 
certain emotions, and of these again to various iustiuctivo teudencics duo to natural 
solectioD—^a subject on which it is the special task of the philosopher to pronoimce— 
that controls the course of the argument throughout. The authropology is ancillary 
—that is to say, illustrative. To be sure, there is plenty of it; but, very wisely, the 
author for the most part steers clear of controversial matters of detail, and confines 
himself to statements which every anthropologist will be ready to endorse. 
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Most debatable, perlia{>8, from the strictly antltropological point of view is the view 
taken of the relation of ethics to rclijijion. In rej^nrd to aucli a question, everything 
turns, of course, on the definition of religion that is adopted. Dr. Wcslcnnarck is 
perfectly door on this head. Religion,” ho says, “may be definod as a lajlicf in and 
a regardful attitude towards a supcnintiirul being on whom nuiii feels iiimsclf dependent 
and to whoso will ho makes an appeal in his worship. SnpernatnrnI mechanical power, 
on the other hand, is appltcil in magic.” So far his position os.sontinUy rcsmnhlus that 
of Dr. Fm7,er. lie differs from liim, however, in roganling Imth religion and magic as 
alike oonccnicd with the supenintural, that is, nnctiuny or myslorioiis, as distinguished 
from the natnml or ordinary. Thus tho force inherent in a talsiood object is, he argues 
supeniatnml, wliilst^ on the other hand, it is a mechanical energy or miasma, l>eing 
supposed to discharge itself without the aid of any volitional activity. Jle goes on to 
adn)il that “ magical and religious elements are often almost insepanibly intorminglod 
“ in one and the same act.” 

Kow so far I find myself in almost complete agreement w'ith him. There can 
be no bann in distiiignisliing somewhat sharply between the attitude implying a quosi- 
racchanical object and tho attitude implying a more or loss personal, though not 
necessarily animistic in the restricted Tylorian sense of ghostlike, object. (I pass over 
tho difficulty involved in holding that tho latter attitude, to l>o religious, must be 
“ regardful.” Threatening a god is not magic. Though it involves constraint, the 
constraint is in no sense mechanical. Hence the antithesis between magic and religion, 
as interpreted by Dr. Westornmrek, is not exhaustive, ns it ought to be if tho magioo- 
rcligions and the supernatural arc to be coextensive. But surely these must lie made 
coextensive for tho working purposes of anthropology. A threefold partition of the 
field would bo impossible to carry out.) On tbo other Imnd, it must never bo forgotten 
that there is really but one magico-religious object, namely, the snpeniutuml, and that, 
though it may wear sometimes a mcchanlonl and sometimes a volitional aspect, these 
two aspects are “ often almost inseparably intermingled.” 

This 1)eing so, then, in Dr. Westerm}U'ck\s opinion, docs he not in practice well- 
nigh identify ethical supernaturalisra with religion understood as a regardful attitude 
towards personal beings? What 1 mean to suggest is that an etliical magic, or, as 
I should prefer to put it, an ethical typo of magico-religious cult in which the 
impcrsonnl aspect of its object is relatively predominant, scarcely receives its due 
mood of attention at bis ImndH. It might seem at first sight that our moral feelings 
were always directed towards {tursoiial Imings. Yet surely at higher stages of culture 
an impersonal thing like the moral law ” mny excite a truly ethical regard. But 
so likewise, amongst savages, the tahoo-feeling may become moralised without appreci¬ 
able aid fi'oni the notion of personal l>cingg in the background. Indeed, it is in tins 
feeling that Dr. Jevons discovers tho prototype of the ethical idea /;ar excellence — 
namely, the idea of duty. 

Of course Dr. Wosterinarck is far too sound an anthropologist to have ignored 
this side of his subject altogether. In his six chapters dealing with the ethics of 
man’s attitude towanls gods there is ii certain nllownnco made for tho purely magical 
side of such worship, whilst other chapters, such os those on “rostriotions in diet” 
and “ celibacy,” touch incidentally on the moralization of taboo. I caunut but think, 
however, that a too exclusive interest in the religious, as distingnislicd from the 
magico-religious, has prevented Dr. Westerroarck from doing full justice to the question 
of the contribution to ethics of cult a.s a whole. As I am inclined to believe, it is 
nor tbo moral character imputed to the gods that is the real make-weight in the 
evolution of an ethical type of cult, but rather the nature of the social conditions 
under which the cult is practised. An Australian initiation ceremony, let us say, has 
certain moral effects because it imparts a supernatural sanction to education ; but 
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whether magifi Or religion predomiiiHrEe in the eaereJ ceremonj', wlietlior the Anintii 
or the Yuin fashion prevail^ would soetn to insike unccunmonly little dififerencB from 
the purely moi'a! point of view. 

There are several other questions in dispute betweeii. I^r, Westermarck and other 
leading anthropologists on whieh 1 should have liked to touch, Imd my epace-conditiona 
allowed it. Tor instance, there h his oiplauation of the religious prostitution of the 
Babylonian type ; or his theory—’in my opinion highly plausihle—tliat, when 

the man-god is slain, it is not tils aeui that is tra-usmitted to his royal snccessor, but 
his “ hoIitie!5a," the baraka of the Moors—in other words, his mana- I must coneludo 
however, with a brief consideration of hut one more point, namoly, Dr. Westermarck^s 
belief that a notion correspondiug to P the conditional curee of Morocco, is a 
very widespread religious Jnod/ w'hich underlies both sacrifice and hlood-brotherhood. 
That in the latter cosEj at any rate, this explanation will carry U9 some way I am 
difjposed to allow, on the strength of the dead blood" of Mudagosear and other 
close parallel fin* I think Dr. Weatormarek goc^E too far, bow^ever, when he virtually 
refuses to recognise any other Idea of a blood-tie, and not&bly the idea that kin-blood 
involves sympstLetic relations hstween the members of the kin, as poatidafed by Mr. 
Hartland in The Zepend o/ Perjeuj, Mr. Hartland, it is true, propounded his theory 
years ago, and I daresay would nowadays give a somewhat diJfhrent nccotiot of the 
working of the sympathetic printlplftH But surely it caunot bo denied that various 
Australian tribes describe the bond of kin as a uuity of “hlood’^ or “ flesh,and 
regard the man or woman who offends against the esogflnjic rule as having sinned 
against that common blood or flesh. The common interest in suppreaslng such siu 
would seem at least to imply a common spiritual peril—a loee of luck or what not. 
Or, again, it scema to me that Dr. Westermarck descends to special pleading iu order 
to rule out the close of instances which show that, say, a piece of a dead man’s flesh 
in posQCStion of the enemy may he used to work evil magic oo his kin* He argues 
that such a belief la a snperatition connected witL tbo wonder of death, from wiiiciii 
■“ no ooticlusion must he drawn as to relations between tho living.” I should have 
thought that, if anything in regard to these matters is certain, if is that savagee 
nom^ly asenine an almost niioruplete continuity to subsist between the oustems and 
institutions of tbe living aud those of the dead, Lneiudiog thoir kinship organisation* 
For the rest, I dares&y that I have not fully understood Professor Westermarck. If, 
however, ho means that kinship merely implies a common name without magico- 
religioufl assocEatione of any force, and that counmon rights and duties in savage society 
are determined by local contiguity and scarcely by the kinship-bond at all, I must 
suspect an eminently eane writer of having for once given way to paradox. 

So much, then, for one or two side issnes in regard to which there may be some 
disagreement between Dr. Western] arch and his brother students* Of the book os a 
wbclfl anthropologists can have but one opinioo, namely, that in respect of reach and 
grasp alike it is masterly. R. It+ MARETT. 


Religions* Van Geimep. 

JtfdBwrj e^ Le^eadeSf Par Arnold van G-enuep* Paris, 1908* QjJT 
Pp. 318* 18 X J2 cm. Price 3fr. 50. Ow 

In this volume M* van Getioop has reprinted a number of reviews and essays oa 
ethnograpbioal and lioguistic subjects which have appeared from time to time during 
the post four years. M. van Gennep deals iu a brilliant and lucid manner with many 
of the ptoblems which most interest students of anthropology and folklore at the 
preaent day, and even whers we cannot follow him in all his conclusions his arguments 


aro stimulating and give cau^e for thought. 
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Totaajiain^ Cbrifitianitj acid Buddhieuii, Migratcoua of Eaces as (kff-Getcd bj cliiuate^ 
Legends o-f Saints, the- ForcBatlon of the CiiH of the Virgiu, the Chrbtimi Fish-SynolhSi] ; 
Brtcb are the eubjeets dealt with : and tUe compatriofs of Fraser, Lang, Hartland, aud 
J^idgowAj ^ilL find that otu latest aatboritioi^ on those absorbing topics receiTo lolt 
oonsidemtion and attention ; iii fact, it ia not, perhaps, too mucli to elaioi M. van 
Gennep sa a disoiple of the English School of Anthrepologj. 

Olio of the most interesting of thoso essays is that torcaod “ Do qualques caa de 
Bovarjsme coKoctlf,^' iu whccL M, van Geniiap adopts the term Bovarysnrio, invoutod 
by M. Jixloa de Gaultier, to describe the state of thoso moos ’W'hich, like Madame 
Bovary in Flaabert^s novel, imagine tliemsolves to be other than they really are- He 
takes AS hia example of this state of mind the repatriated negroes of Liberin, who 
imagina themselves to be English or American in oivUisation and Christiatis in roligiori, 
wliereaa. In fact, they arcs neither, and are Dot capable of being either, the result being 
decay and degeneration. Thoir pitiable atate la, as M. van Gennep pointa out, well 
shown iu Sir Harry Johneton^s recent book, Liberia in 1907 : from those undoubted 
facts a waruiug and a leesoii ie drawn. 

Another very intereating paper deals with Woltmann^e Die Germaneji ujtd die 
Renaissance in Italieitf and adopts Ida eoaelusion that the leading part iu tbc Italian 
BeDAissanco was played by the Germanic element in tlie population, and that the 
revival of civilization was brought about not by the masses of the people but by a 
nerw race from the north. This theory bears n considerable resemblance to that of 
Frofessor Ridgeway as to early Greece, and if It will bear examination it wLlI perbapa 
give supiJOrt to tijat theory, for it is evident that vre have a better ohanC-O of getting 
At the actual facts in medUevai Italy than in early Greece- It Is not probable, 
however, that the facts alleged by Messrs. WoUman aud van Gennep will be alloweci 
to remain undisputed. 

Among the linguistic essays may be noted two exeelleot papers on tbe origin 
of grammatical gender, which also no doubt contain much controversial matter.. 

In La Situation des Etudes Ei/tnoffraphiqties will be found a full sixminArj of 
the state of ethnographical and anthropological studies throughout the cLv ilized world 
which is well up to date, Tbe author refers with sympathy to the failure of iha 
Anthropological Institute axid other bodies to obtaia any Government assistance 
hitherto ; but be considers that France is even in a worse case than Eugland. Wo 
inay hope that his good wighee may bear fruit. He says, “ There can ha no doubt 
that before long the obstinacy of the men of science, the societies, and the uitiversltiee 
will triumph over the inertia, not to say the Jack of intelligence, shown by the 
“ Government of Great Britain.” 

May this prophecy be fnlfilled ! M. LONG WORTH DAMES- 


Madagrasoar: Magic- Ferrand. 

Texas Mapiques Malffachcs d'apris MSS. 5 et 8 de la Bibli&iheque IJjJ 
2i?dtionaIe. Par Gabriel Fermnd. Annales du Mus^e Gnimet Revue de PO 
rHistoire dee Religions. Peris, 1907. Pp. 22. 25 x IT cm. 

In this brochure M. Ferraud continues tlie trAUBlltemtion and translation of 
portions of the early Arabic-Melegasy manuscripts which have been already oeted in 
Matt (No. 31, March 1907), The present article gives the Malagasy text (the earlier 
folios in Arabic chAraeter), with a Jiteral translation and copious notes of vanoue 
portions of the mannscripts relatmg to (1) the Jintie ; (3) magical invocations j 
(3) the guardian angels of the didPerent parts of the body. The first is an accoant 
of the appearance ef the Jinne before Solomon, who interrogates thein as to their 
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names ftnO practices upon manltind* Each afterwards declare!? the actioDB Mid fermula 
^7 which inc]i may be preserved from Uis evil actions. The second sectioji consists 
of three invocations to SJninibavi for protection mid various bleRsiu^s, the first iu 
Alalagftsjt the others a 1 meat entirelT in Ani-htc. Part three ia ahbreviatod and gives 
the names of the augcLs t?* i]e in coked for the protectioD of various parts of the body 
of wjticli forty-three arc named. These dociimonts will he of nac to Malagasy students 
Oi? KpcciineiiJJ of the laiigujigo, M. Forraud promlaea to utiluje them for a collective 
^tiidy of tho IsInmiHOd Malagasy. liAY. 


Classics, Evans, and Others. 

AtiiArapoiog^ and ihe Classics SiJi Lectures delivered he/nre ihe Uaivcrsittf GT 
of Oxford, By Arthur J. Evans, Ainlreiv Laug, Gilbert Murray, F, 6, Jevous, U# 
J. L. Myroa, W. Warde Fovrler, and cilitcd by K. lb Marott. Oxford : Ciarendon 
Press, I90B. Pp, 19U 24 x 15 cm. Price fij. 

This volume of lectures efl-msa as a reminder of tho sooiiro poRitieii now bold by 
anthropology in aocietich standing at tlm furtliest possible remove from primitive 
culture. There was a time, not very long ago, when the union of anthropology and the 
olass^icf iu a single title wontd Iultc BhoeheJ a majority of uciiolars. lo-day we find 
among the Mitliors of these essays the names of men whoso devotion to Greek and 
Tathi liEemturo is not likely to bis called in qucAtlon, and even tlie most conservative 
opinion will hardly taka offence. The general ohnega of attitude is to the advantage 
botli of classical and anthropological studios. Hollcnic civilisation becomes more 
intelligible as ft gi-idual growth from primitive conditions; nor is it any the less 
admlrftblc when the path of it& ascent has been detected, and it is found to have 
reached, its Olympian jsolfttlon from below instead of from above. Professor Ridgeway 
iu his last address Ims brought out tliia point very clearly, and it is unnccciiBarj to 
imprcBs it further upon readers of Man\ It is etfually eertaiu that a closer oasoeiatiou 
with the classics will tend to tlio odvnutuge of positive scienee ; it wiEl enlarge the 
outlook, and increase tlm iuflueiice of humanism. 

An omimoraiion of the Bnl.ijects treated in the volume will give a general notion 
of its scope. The first lecture hy Dr, Arthur Evans clftflifi with the Eoropenii diffusion 
of piotographv aed its banrings on the origin of script, adducing tl^e evidence for the 
gradual development of writing before the FhocuiciauBF Mr* Andrew' LaTig iu Homer 
and Anthropology reaffirms hie position against Pjrofcsaor Ridgeway* Ih'ofossor 
Murray’s lecture ou the early Greek Epic, or Anthropology iu ttio Greek Epic tradition, 
is presented with tho charm ivhich wo expect from all his work, but exception will 
perhftjni he taken to some of his theories, which may bo thought to lack grip and not 
to err on the aide of rnurion. Dr. Jevous is inatrnctlve upon Graico-Italian magic. 
Mr. J. L. Myrosi treats of llcrCKlottis and anthropology in a learood essay ficU of 
the most various suggeatiens* Di‘* Warde Fowler worthily cloiics tho scries w'Uh a 
diecuBsiou of iustrudo^ or the ritual designed to pioteut a city from hoatilts spirits and 
strange gods. 

The Studies thus briefly mentioned aro not equalty exlmuative, nor will ftll their 
conclusions meoE with equal nccoptaiicc. They ate all ilium mating; they all stimulate 
interest, though the fire is produced iu various ways. Some of the aiitliors o-btaio a 
’glow by ste^y friction ; others strike brilliant ftod aometimea erratic sparka. The 
aothropolfigiat will be grateful to all alike, but his gratitude will be deepest to those 
who produce a steady and serviceable flama. Tho alliance between authropologiats and 
classical scholars, of which tiiia volume is a fresh proof, will effectively serve the cause 
of llbertd edooatiom 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Engrland: Archseology. With Plate H. Smith. 

Dewlish "Eoliths” and Elephas meridionaJis. By Worthington G. CO 
Smith, F.L.S. Do 

Dr. B. C. A. Windle, F.R.S.. in his Remains of the Prehistoric Age in England, 
"Writes, ftt p. 7 : Dr. Blackmore has himsielf found eoliths at Dcwliah in Dorset, asso¬ 
ciated in undisturl^ed beds with the remains of Elephas tneridionalis. Now this 
particular elephant, as was noted above, belongs to the Pliocene period, and had 
disappearwl before Pleistocene times. If, therefore, there is no doubt, and it must 
** 1)0 confessed that little seems to be possible, as to the natural collocation of these 
“ objects the question of the pliocene date of eoliths must be regarded as settled,” 
and at p. 46, in writing of “ eoliths,” he says, “ The collocation at Dewlish with Elephas 
" meridionalis seems to leave little doubt of the age at least of those particular 
examples.” The age Dr. Windle refers to is the Pliocene. 

In December, 1908, Professor A. Schwartz and Sir H. R. Beever, Bart., in their 
paper named, " The Dawn of Human Invention,” read before the Literary and Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Manchester, say, at p. 24, that " Dr. 11. P. Blackmore has found 
these eoliths in association with Elephas tneridionalis at Dewlish.” 

Of late years statements of this class have been extensively printed in books and 
papers published in England and America and on the Continent, the inference intended 
to bo conveyed being, that there is “ little doubt ” that stones chipped by mythical 
Pliocene men have been found with bones of an elephant usually classed as Pliocene, 
and that the subject may be “ regarded as settled.” Nothing of the kind can be deduced 
from the facts, us there is the gravest " doubt ” of the human origin—or even existence 
—of “eoliths” as such. 

The Rev. Osmund Fisher very clearly summarises the finding of the Dewlish 
elephant bones in a paper named “ On the occurrence of Eleph^ meridionalis at 
Dewlish, Dorset,” in the Quar. Journ. •Geol. Soc., tor November, 1888, p. 818. In 
this he shows that the first bones of this elephant were found in 1813, and that the 
specimens in the Blackmore Museum were found by the grandfather of the present 
Dr. H. P. Blackmore in 1814. Mr. Fisher himself found a worn-down molar of 
elephant in 1884, and ho gives the names of several finders of elephants* bones in a 
small gravelly deposit at Dewlish. Dr. Blackmore's name is not mentioned as a finder 
and there is no reference to “ eoliths.** 

In the same journal for February, 1905, Mr. Fisher returns to this subject, and 
although the paper is quite recent no mention is made by the author of “ eolithic 
implements.** Mr. Fisher, however, exhibited five stones from the elephant deposit, 
and in the discussion Dr. Henry Woodward—perhaps in a joke—referred to some of 
these as eoliths. Professor Sollos joined in the discussion and said he would accept 
the term “ eolith ** if by that term “ the exclusion of human agency was implied.” 
Mr. Fisher himself in a postscript says : “It is said that * eoliths* were exhibited by 
" the author—he did not do so wittingly.’* 

The stones exhibited at this meeting have been preserved by Mr. Fisher, and last 
year he kindly sent them on to me for examination. One is a distinct sponge— 
Cephalitis —and although I have drawn it, a block need not be wasted over it. The 
illustrations of the other four are drawn to half scale. 

Fig. 1 explains itself, the original label reads, “ Nodule of chalk flint bearing on 
its surface some impressions of polyzoa and other small organisms.” 

Fig. 2. The label says ; “ Dewlish elephant bed. A rough chalk flint waterwom 
** irregularly according to its structural inequalities (as its unequal structure) and 
** subsequently split, probably by natural agency (accidental).** 
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Fig. 3. The label states : “ A piece of broken chalk flinty not artificially broken.” 

Fig. 4. The label says : Broken piece of chalk flint bearing traces of structure 
“ and impression of a Cidaris spine.” 

The stones 2, 3, and 4 must be the mythical “ eoliths ” disowned by the author 
himself, and Profcasor Sollas. To me the originals do not exhibit the faintest suggestion 
of human work. 

But Dr. H. P. Blackmore’s Dewlish ** eoliths ” have to be dealt with. Dr. Blacks 
more has obligingly sent me a typical series for examination and I have selected three 
for illustration. Figs. 5, 6, and 7. To me—and I wish to say this in the friendliest and 
most respectful manner possible—they are uothiug but natural stones with no trace 
whatever of human work. 

The illustrations, drawn with the utmost care, must speak for themselves. Fig. 5 r 
the arrows show where there is supposed human work, according to Dr. Blackmore.. 
Fig. 6 : the arrows show the human work, according to the same authority. Fig. 7 : 
this greatly resembles the eolith ” found by me in siiu at Caddington, with the 
splinters still on the flint, one of which 1 replaced, illustrated in Man, Yol. 7, p. 100. 
There is an iron stain at D on the Dewlish stone, which suggests the surface of the 
ground as its place of finding. 

If bulbed flakes of undoubted human origin have been found at Dewlish (none were 
sent to me) witli Elephas meridionaUs^ this cannot prove that the elephant and the 
stones are Pliocene in age, it only suggests that the elephant had survived into- 
Falseolithic times, for the sufficient reason that Dewlish is an old and welUknown 
locality for Paleolithic ‘implements. It is mentioned in Evans’s Stone Implements^ 
Ed. I. 1872, p. 559 ; and Ed. II, 1897, p. 638. 

I have not written this and former notes on eoliths” in an attempt to show that. 
a Pliocene ape-man probably never existed. It is, to me, possible that such an animal 
did live somewhere in pre-glacial and Pliocene times. When the evidence—geological, 
ostcological and archsological—is conclusive, I shall be one of the first to accept it. 

WORTHINGTON G. SMITH.. 
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Report on Three Skulls of A-Kamba Natives, British East Africsu* 

By W. L. H. Ducktoorthy M.D.^ Sc,D. 

Of these three skulls (presented to the Department of Human Anatomy at Cam¬ 
bridge by C. W. Hobley, Esq., H.M. Commissioner of Uganda), one is male, the other 
two female. Their principal characters are noted in the following paragraphs :— 

No. 1.—Skull (without the mandible) of an adult male ; the dentition has been 
completed and the teeth were normal in number and characters. The appearance of' 
the specimen suggests that it has been bleached through exposure. The general state 
of preservation is good. 

For a negro cranium this specimen is small. The usual characters are more readily 
seen in the bones of the face than in those of the cranium proper. The glabellar- 
prominence is slight, the temporal ridges are distinct and rise high on the wall of the' 
brain case. There is no distinct occipital protuberance. 

The cranial form is dolichocephalic, resembling many Australian aboriginal crania, 
in norma verticalit^ but the post-orbital frontal width is greater than in many Australian 
crania. The facial profile is flattened, but prognathism is not distinct (alveolar index 
of Flower ss 100). 

The orbital margins are indistinct to the outer side of the cavity, and are. 
notched superiorly. The frontal bone is furrowed above .the orbit, as in so many 
African crania. 


Of. Tate, Journal of the Anthropological Inditute, 1904. 
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The nasal skeleton is an admirable example of that type so commonly found in 
crania of African negroes. Subnasal prognathism is slight, however. The canine foss® 
are deep and hence the facial breadth is apparently very considerable owing to the 
zygomatic arches being thrown into strong relief. 

The teeth are smaller than in many male African negro crania. The single 
r^aining incisor tooth is small and peg-like, but does not look as though it had been 
filed down deUlwately (though the practice of filing the teeth is recorded among the 
A-Kamba cf. Tate, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1904, p. 130). 

The palate is hypsiloid in form, the spheno-maxillary fissures are wide, and the 
alisphenoid and parietal bones join at each pterion. 

Viewed from behind the form of this skull is distinctly pentagonal. 

Special potntt.-~\. The occipital bone bears ridges for the superior oblique 
muscles, and thus resembles many New Guinea crania, in which these ridges 
are frequent and largo. 

2 . The conoid processes (behind the glenoid cavities) are large, while the styloid 

and paroccipital processes are small. 

3. The endocranial “fossette” for the occipital lobe of the left hemisphere is 

distinctly more capacious than that for the right lobe. This asymmetry is 
said to be associated with the presence of the sulcus Innatus occipitalis on 
the more protuberant lobe (in this case, the left). 

On the whole, the cranium reproduces many characters of a Sudanese negroid skull 
in the Cambridge Collection. 

No. 2.—Part of the metopic cranium of a young female. The mandible and the 
occipital bone are absent. 

The denUtion had only just been completed ; this shows the youth of the individual. 
In general this cranium bears a very marked resemblance to No. 1, but the ridges, 
processes, and ciests are much more feeble here—the face is narrower and the palate’ 
smaUer. The specimen is small, and but for the absence of a flattened area in the 
region of the sagittal suture it would pass for that of a young Bushwomau. There is a 
zone of very faintly-marked annular compression in the nasal situation. The mastoids, 
like the other processes, are small and are perforated near their bases. 

The spwimen reveals no features indicative of inferiority to the average negro 
cranium. Like this, it is also dolichocephalic. 

No. 3.—Part of the skull of an adult female. The mandible and the facial bones 
are absent. 

The chief point of interest in this example is its very small size, yet it belonged 
undoubtedly to an adult individual. Like the two specimens (Nos. 1 and 2) just 
described, this is dolichocephalic. Ridges and prominences are very faintly marked. 
There is distinct occipital bulging or “renflement,” which provides a means of 
distinguishing this from a typical Bushwoman’s skull. The vertical height of No. 3 
is relatively small. 

Summary .—Of the three crania, the male (No. 1) is of most value for comparative 
purposes. Even this specimen does not, in my opinion, present characters distinguishing 
it sharply from other negro crania of African origin. In some of its facial features it 
clearly recalls crania of aboriginal Australians, but, as already mentioned, the broader 
and flatter (i.e. not scaphoid) frontal bone easily enables an observer to distinguish it 
from an Australian skull, as also from many negroid crania from New Britain, &c. It is 
not possible, therefore, to go further than to describe No. 1 as an African negro skull, 
but whether from the Sudan, Congo, or even Madagascar, could not be stated on the 
evidence of the bones alone. 

The very small size of No. 3 is of interest, for its dimensions are loss than those 
of some skulls of Pygmy race. 
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The chief dimensions of the three crania are shown in the following tabic 

UmvERsiTT Museuh op Hcman Anatoky, Cambridge. 

Crakia of Three Natives—A-Kamba Tribe, British East Africa. 

Measurtments. 


No. of Specimen " * * 


Sex - - • • • * * I 

Ago (approx.) - - - - I 

Maximum length ... - . 

Maximum breadUi • - 

Basi-bregmatic height • • - • 

Horixontal circomferenoe 
Antero-poeterior curve • - - * 

Basi-nasal length . . • • 

Baai-alveolor length - - - 

Nasi-alveolar length • * > * I 

Bisygomatic breadth • - * * 

Orbital height - - • - * j 

Orbital width - • ... 

Nasal height - • - • * I 

Nasal width • • * * * . 

IndicesCephalic 

Altitudinal - • * * i 

Alveolar - - - - ! 

Facial (KoUmann’a) - 
Orbital .... 
Nasal • - - - - 


Male. 

Female. 

Females. 

Adult. 

Young. 

Adult. 

181 

177? 

171 

1S7 

133 

127 

135 

123 ? 

120 

517 

? 

473 

897 

r ^ 

373 

104 

77 ? 

t 

104 

93? 

? 

61 

65 

? 

135 

118 


S3 

32*6 

! ? 

40 

38 

? 

44 

44 

i » 

29 

23*6 

? 

76-7 

76*1 

74*3 

74-6 

69*5 

70*2 

100 

? 

? 

46-1 

67*6 

? 

82*6 

85*6 

? 

65*9 

53*4 

? 
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Brief Note* on the Bakene. By the Rev, J, Roscoe, Local Corre¬ 
spondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Those notes ore the outcome of a journey in May and June, 1908, through Busoga 
and Bukedi to Mount Elgon. The Bakene were found on the Mpologoma river in 
North Busoga on Lake Palisa, which is another branch of the river or an arm of Lake 
Kioga; again, on the return journey they were found at the ferry of the Mpologoma in 
Eastern Busoga. 

The Bakene are a Bantu tribe dwelling chiefly on the Mpologoma river, but extend 
to Lake Kioga, and are said to be also upon Lake Salisbury. The Mpologoma rises in 
Mount Elgon and runs for some miles in a southerly direction; it then winds to the 
west and rapidly widens until it empties itself into Lake Kioga. The water is held 
up by the enormous growth of papyrus and spreads over a wide area in some places 
fully six miles wide. It is well named by the natives the Lion {mpologoma) river 
because of its width ; it has formed a complete barrier dividing the Bantu from the 
Nilotic races as far as Lake Kioga, and the Nile has continued the division to 
Lake Albert. The Mpologoma is the real home of the Bakene, where the tall papyrus 
forms a i)erfect shelter for their floating homes and the fish provides them with 
ample food. 

In their customs, language, and appearance these people are closely allied to the 
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Bawga of the north-east, and they have a tradition that their forefathers came from 
tttat part Both sexes extract the two front lower teeU> and the women pierce U»e 
under Jip, but do not disfigure thenwelves in any other way. 

In the lakes their huts are exposed to view, but arc always at a safe distance from 
tbe shore to prevent any one from molesting them without the means of canoes. They 
build their huts on papyrus roots, some of which are not more than 4 feet in diameter 

tL water immediately upon 

In the river their huts are well concealed in the tall papyrus and are reached by 
tortuous water tracks. Sitting in a canoe, being paddled along by a man standing to 
his work, one was reminded strongly of Venice and its gondola*; here, however, 
i^tead of stately stone walls there were walls of tall papyrns towering 14 or 16 feet 
a^ve the water. Every few moinents side ways were passed leading to the homes 
of some of the people. 

Not only the men, but also the women and children are experts in handling the 
dug-out canoes, even small children of three or four years old have to find their 
amusement in canoes and also get their exercise in this way. 

I was fortunate to reach Lake Palisa, which is a large open space In the river, in 
the early morning soon after sunrise. Sunding on the shore I watched the people busy 
with their various duties. Both men and women were at work, some with the fish traps, 
others fishing in the deeper water, whilst some women were up to their waists in the 
water emptying holes which had been mode the previous day and into which small 
fish had found their way during the night. Numbers of small children were paddling 
about from tuft to tuft of papyrus in tiny canoes enjoying life even as the happiest of 
English children. In the distance was a huge crocodile floating lazily away into deep 
water, and some children in a large canoe watching him as they fished. On some of 
the smaller tufts of pap^Tus were fetish huts, made for the ghosts of some departed 
relatives, into which food and clothing, &c., are placed to prevent the ghosts from 
troubling tbe community. 

Clans and fotenis .—It was somowhut difficult to obtain much information from 
these people ; they were all so taken up with their own affairs, they were unwilling 
to come to the shore to tell a stranger about their lives aud doings ; still, after a little 
coaxing and gentle persuasion, a few came and were fairly intelligent and communicative. 
Their clans and totems are :— 

The Bakoma clan have for their totem the husk of the small millet {buld). 

The Baholwa clan have for their totem the guinea fowl. 

The Bagota have for their totem the kyachuli, a small animal of the cat tribe. 

The Babira have for their totem the ng’onge, an otter. 

The Bahaugo have for their totem the mondo, a civit cat. 

The Bagule. 

The Bahobando. 

It was impossible to find what these last two hold as totems. There may be 
other clans and other totems in other parts, these my informants gave as being the 
only clans in their part. 

Marriage .—Polygamy is practised by the tribe, and they are also exogamists. 
The children all regard their father’s relations as their own special clan, and their 
mother’s sisters are all mothers to them, so that the relationship always debars them 
from marrying into their mother’s clan. 

When a youth comes to puberty and wishes to marry he has first to build a hut 
for his future wife ; in this way he may obtain assistance from some of his friends and 
also from his father. It may be he has seen some girl who has taken his fancy, or, 
on the other band, he may have no particular girl in view. He may take all tbe 
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responsibilities upon himself and go boldly to the girl’s parents and ask for their 
daughter, though, as a rule, he leaves the whole arrangements to his father or some 
near relation. 

The girl lias the right to accept or reject the offer, though she is as a rule 
guided by her parents and friends. In some cases the youth, after having asked the 
girl’s father if he may have his daughter, goes to her house and places a hoe in the 
doorway; if she takes it, it is the token that he is accepted. On the other band, 
if the hoe is left the youth understands his offer is rejected. When a girl has 
accepted a man’s advances he goes home and brings a present for each of her 
parents, for the father a male goat, and for the mother a female goat; this present 
ratifies the engagement. The clan next decide the amount the man is to bring as a 
•dowry; it may be ten goats or more, and some barkcloths, or they may ask other 
things from him. When he has procured and presented them he can claim his bride. 

The bride is taken to her new home by her brother who is the chief person 
concerned in the marriage, he has the right to give her away or refuse to allow her 
to marry a person he does not like. He takes her in his canoe and is accompanied 
by numbers of the bride’s friends in their canoes. They start so as to reach the 
bridegroom’s house by sunset. On the way they sing songs, keeping time with 
their paddles. The party stays the night with the bride and are regaled with a 
good meal and a pleutiful supply of fresh meat, which is the principal item in a 
feast, according to the native idea. The next morning the bridegroom gives to each 
of the guests a small present, and they depart to their homes, leaving one girl only, 
who is either a sister or a near relation of the bride. This girl remains some ten 
days with the bride, and is then sent back with a present, a fowl or a goat according 
to the bridegroom’s circumstances. 

The bride is veiled when she is taken to her new home, a large bark-cloth being 
thrown over her head coming down to her feet. She retains her veil for four or 
five days after she enters her husband’s house; when she removes it, the bridegroom 
gives her sister a fowl as a thank offering that matters are progressing favourably. 

After a few weeks of married life the bride returns to her parents to see them 
and takes them a present of two fowls; she does not stay the night, but returns in 
the evening to her home ; her parents give her a pot of butter and a good supply of 
all kinds of food, which she takes and cooks for her husband and his friends. This 
meal ends the marriage ceremonies ; the woman now enters upon the full duties of 
married life, assisting her husband in fisbing and doing the cooking and other 
domestic duties. 

Jfirth .—No woman can bear the idea of being childless, it is a disgrace to her; the 
husband will do all in his power, and spare no expense to make his wife a mother ; 
should all his efforts prove futile he sends his wife back to her parents, and they send 
him another woman to take her place, or failing that they return the dowry. Many 
women elect to remain with their hxisbands after they have been returned to their 
parents or clan, they know there is no longer any chance of marriage, and though they 
cannot hope to be a favourite wife, still they can have some of the privileges of 
married life. 

The women are, as a rule, strong and healthy and have children, though few of 
them ever have so many as six, three being the average number for each wife. 

When the time draws near for an expectant mother to be delivered she calls 
someone who has hod experience in such matters to come and act as her midwife ; 
a friend is also called in to be the assistant. At the time of birth the mother does not 
go to bed, she merely stoops down and the friend stands behind her and supports her 
by holding her under the arms ; the midwife stands in front and receives the child. 
When the placenta has come away the umbilical cord is cut with a bit of sharp papyrus. 
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The mother remiiins in the house for five days together with the midwife ; on the fifth 
day she is brought out and bathes and her hut is cleansed. The mother and midwife 
have a meal together, the midwife is given a present for her work and returns to her 
home. The husband’s mother and a following of his clan come and name the child; 
it is given the name of one of his ancestors whose ghost is expected to look after it. 
The umbilical cord is placed in a bit of mud and hidden away amongst the papyrus 
near the hut. 

When twins are born the father announces the fact by beating a drum, this is 
taken up by his neighbours ; the father takes a couple of fowls to his parents and two 
* to his wife’s parents, and thus announces the fact to them. The father’s sister’s son 
comes and closes the door and makes a way out at the back of the hut. He is the 
principal person also throughout the whole of the dancing ceremonies. The parents 
each wear two cowry shells on their foreheads, which is the token that they are 
observing the twin ceremonies. The father, has to collect food and especially animals, 
for the final ceremonial meal when the twins are first brought out of the but. As be 
goes from place to place amongst his friends and relations and is given food to eat or 
beer to drink, he has to put some into a vessel which he carries for the purpose, and a 
little of the beer into a gourd which he carries, these portions he takes back to bis 
wife who eats and drinks them. Should either of them disregard this the children 
will be sure to fall ill and die. This would be a great calamity to the clan because 
the children are supposed to be the gift of the gods, and their removal by death a 
mark of divine displeasure. The afterbirth of twins is put into two new cooking pots, 
and after it has been dried it is taken to the shore and left in the grass near one of 
the gardens used by the Bakene. 

When the father has found all the animals he needs for the final sacred meal, 
he consults with the medicine man, and with him settles the day when the twins 
are to be brought out and named. All the relatives are told and come together for 
the ceremony ; the twins are brought out and after the meal is over they are named 
and the parents are free to go the round of visits to dance and receive gifts from 
the people to whom they go. The children are seldom taken with the parents for 
the short journeys, but have to go for the long ones. 

Inheritance .—The property of deceased persons is divided amongst the members 
of the clan, who also choose the heir. The heir receives the canoe and some of the 
household goods as well as the hut. The wives and the cattle, if the mao had any 
on the shore, are divided up amongst the clan. In some cases the clan vote the'heir 
one of the wives and some of the cattle, though this is quite exceptional, the hut, 
canoe, and fishing tackle being his only right. 

Reliefs .—They believe in various deities, of whom the chief is called Gasani; 
ho is believed to be more powerful than the others, and especially has power over 
the sky and water. This deity has his temple and his priest on the water. They 
go to him iu all kinds of illnesses and for other causes also. 

Kibumba is the second deity to whom they go, should they not obtain help from 
Gasani. 

W'ben they go fishing they offer a fowl to the water-spirit to allow tho fish to 
be caught. The fowl is killed over the side of the canoe so that the blood flows 
into the water, the entrails are also thrown into the water. The fowl is cooked and 
eaten whilst tliey are in the canoe. 

Fishing .—The chief diet of those people is fish, they fish with the rod and line, 
they use traps, and also sharp sticks for a kind of mud fish which they prod for 
and spear in the likely places. The fish they use fresh and also dry over wood fires 
and in the sun. They also barter the fish for clothing and other foods, and for 
.cooking pots. 
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When a man is making new lines or nets, bis father’s wives must keep away 
from him lest they should happen to step over his work ; this would spoil it, no net 
or line thus stopped over would catch fish, they think. 

GwtmmcnL —Each clan has its head man or chief to whom the members of the 
clan go when differences arise between the members. These head men are chosen 
by the clan when the vacancy occurs. The office is held until death, unless the man 
forfeits it through drink or other vices, or is incapacitated through illness. 

They pay no taxes at all to the head of the clan, but when they have any case 
to be trie<l they take some offering of fish, a goat, or some other thing valued by 
them. Under ordinary circumstances an occasional present of food, or, when they can 
procure it, some beer, is all the people give to their chief from one year to another. 

Building .—The huts are, as stated above, built on the papyrus roots which are 
floating in the river; they are as a rule firm and strong. The method of building is 
to cut or break down the stems of the papyrus and thus form a foundation for the 
hut, other stems of papynis are next laid across the first layer, and thus layer upon 
layer is placed until they have a floor raised well above water line. They next 
bring fairly strong tree branches and insert them firmly into the foundation in a circle ; 
these branches are bent inwards and bound into position by rows of papyrus stems; 
these form a strong wall for the thatch. When the framework is completed it 
looks like a huge conical basket, some 10 feet, or sometimes 20 feet, high, and from 
10 to 15 feet in diameter. This is thatched, leaving a small hole at the apex for 
the smoke. The floor is rough and uneven, it has only a small place plastered upon 
which the fire smoulders. The bedstead is raised upon stout posts fixed into the 
floor so that if a sudden flood comes the inmates may be out of reach of the water ; 
the papyrus often sends its roots down into the earth and when a sudden flood 
rushes down from the highlands the hut cannot rise quickly enough and is there¬ 
fore flooded. These is no need of a door to the hut, the people are safe from tlie 
approaches of wild animals, and from their enemies. As a rule the door opens 
immediately upon the water so that the owner steps out of his hut into bis canoe; 
some of the chiefs have, however, a small landing-place in front of the hut, and a 
path from one hut to another if they have more than one wife. All the paths are 
made by cutting the papyrus down and throwing other stems across the first layer. 
None of the huts have poles in them, the}' are simply wicker frames thatched. 

The Water Ways .—The water ways arc kept open by constant use and by cutting 
back the growth of the sudd ; the off'-shoots or side ways are private ways ; that is, they 
are for the use of the family whose hut is at the end of them. At the entrance of the 
side ways there is often an arch, especially over those of important persons ; the arch 
has different things strung to it which possess medicinal and magical properties ; these 
are meant to remove any evil which may have attached itself to the owner during his 
visits abroad, so he is able to enter his own water way and home void of danger or the 
ills which evil-disposed persons may have cast upon him. 

All their canoes are of the dug-out kind ; they use a long heavy paddle, and as a 
rule stand to paddle. For years they have held the ferries on the river, and charge 
a small fee to convey people over from side to side. Some of the canoes are large 
enough to hold three or four cows and the men to guard them when crossing. 

Dress and Ornaments .—In appearance the Bakene are like the Basoga, the nose 
is inclined to be flat though they have not the protruding jaw of tlie negroes. As a race 
they have pleasing features. They are from 5 feet 6 inches to 5 feet 10 inches in 
height; most of the women met were about 5 feet 7 or 8 inches in height. They are of a 
wiry build, more developed in the arm than in the leg, as is natural from their mode of 
life, most of which is spent in a canoe paddling about. 

The men wear a bit of barkcloth threaded under a string belt at the back; it is 
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passed between the legs and threaded under the belt in front When not at work they 
throw a barkcloth over the right shonlder, pasa it under the left arm, and throw the end 
over the right shoulder again, the left arm being left exposed. 

The women have the same kind of barkcloth over their loins, and also wear lielts 
decorated with cowry shells ; those who can afford them have bracelets and anklets of 
iron and brass. Both men and women wear their hair short and shave their heads from 
time to time. j kOSCOE. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa, East. Hollis. 

The Nandi; their Language and Folk-Lore. By A. C. Hollis. Oxford: 74 

Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. xl + 328. 23 x 15 cm. Price 16jf. fl 

Mr. Hollis’s book on ihe Masai was one of the most noteworthy contributions to 
ethnography which have appeared in this country during the last ton years, and its 
successor. The Nandiy is in some respects still more remarkable. Very little has 
hitherto been known of the non-Bantu peoples hi the northern part of the East Africa 
Protectorate ; Mr. Hollis’s study marks a distinct advauce in this direction, and we hojio 
that he will be enabled to follow it up by similar accounts of the Suk and Turkana, 
perhaps also the Gang (Acholi) and Bari. The Nandi we, like the Masai, herdsmen 
and warriors, though they have of late years become cultivators after a fashion. 
Their language is allied to that of the Dorobo—or rather, the Dorobo speak a dialect 
of Nandi, a fact which, as Sir Charles Eliot pchits out (Introduction, p. xiv), is 
somewhat perplexing, in view of the fact that they do not appear to bo racially akin. 
The Masai and the Nandi agree in supposing the Dorobo to have existed upon earth 
from the beginning of things. The theory that the latter borrowed the Nandi language 
also has its difficulties, as there are no Nandi in the country principally occupied by 
the Dorobo. The most probable solution, according to the same authority, is to 
suppose that the Nandi formerly extended further east and south, or the Dorobo 
further west, so that the two peoples were in touch, and that a wedge was driven 
between them by the Masai invasion from the north. 

The Nandi language is sufficiently different from the Masai to deserve a separate 
study. We are not aware that anything has been done for it hithwto beyond the 
vocabulary published by Sir Harry Johnston in his Uganda Protectoratey and Professor 
Meinhof s study of Dorobo in the Trantactions of the Perlin Oriental Seminary for 
1907. The very full Euglish-Nandi vocabulary collected by Mr. Hollis, the list of 
trees, grasses, &c., and the texts with literal interlinear translation, are all most 
valuable. 

The list of clans and totems on p. 5 is an item of unusual interest, together with 
the section on sacred animals and the tabus observed by each clan. The Nandi still 
consider it wrong to kill their totem-animals, but the ancient rigour of the prohibition 
is somewhat relaxed and in many cases a formal apology is considered sufficient. 

Though Mr. Hollis does not mention the belief in the totem as actual ancestor 
of the clan, he relates a curious story indicating a strong consciousness of relationship 
with it. A Nandi of the bee totem (the Eipkenda clan} happened to pass by when 
Mr. Hollis and his followers had been driven from their camping-place by an angry 
swarm of bees, and volunteered to quiet them. He was practically stark naked, but 
“ he started off at once to the spot where the loads were, whistling loudly in much 
“ the same way as the Nandi whistle to their cattle. We saw the bees swarm round 
“ and on him, but beyond brushing them lightly from his arms he took no notice of 
“ them, and, still whistling loudly, proceeded to the tree in which was their hive. 

In a few minutes he returned, none the worse for his venture, and wo were able to 
** fetch our loads.” 
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It is not explained why some of the seventeen clans enumerated (the last, CAem«r, 
perhaps no longer exists) have two totems and others only one. .There is no 
prohibition against marrying into the same clan, though inter-morriagc within the same 
family is forbidden. Certain clans may not marry into certain other clans, but there 
is no clear division in this respect. Five out of the seventeen appear to have no 

restriction laid on them, while the Tungo, which has the hyena totem, is debarred 

from marriage into no less than six clans. Others have three forbidden alliances, 
while several have only one. In some cases it is quite possible to trace a connection 
between the totem and the things which the clan may or may not do, thus the 
totems of the Toiyoi are “soldier ant and rain” (which is associated with, if not 
treated as synonymous with, thiinder), and “ if soldier ants enter the house of a Toiyoi 
** they are requested to leave, hut no steps are taken to drive them away, and the 

** bouse is vacated if necessary until the ants have paissed on. During a heavy 

“ thunderstorm the Toiyoi seize an axe, and having rubbed it in the ashes of the fire, 
“ threw it outside the hut, exclaiming at the same time : Toiyoi sis kain-nyo (Toiyoi, 
“ or thunder, be silent in our town). In the event of a hut being struck by 
lightning, a member of the clan is called to burn the place down, and when an ox 
“ is struck, it is tlie duty of a Toiyoi to turn it over on its side.” On the other 
hand, it is impossible .to conceive of any reason why people of the baboon and house* 
rat totems should not be allowed to collect honey during the rains or why the cattle 
belonging to members of the monkey totem may not pass the night outside their 
own kraal. 

The Tungo clan, whose totem is the hyena, “ are held in high esteem, and one 
** of their number is selected as a judge or umpire in all disputes.” One wonders 
whether this is because of the sacred character attaching to the hyena, who enjoys 
a prestige extending beyond the limits of his own clan. He is “the only animal 
** which the Nandi, like most East African tribes, hold in respect or fear.” Though 
they will not scruple to kill a hyena on laud owned by no one, “they will not 
“ touch him if he prowls round their homes. Nobody dares to imitate the cry of 
hyena under pain of being turned out of the tribe or of being refused a husband 
“ or wife in marriage.” 

A complete collection of African beliefs connected with the hyena has yet to be 
made, and we fancy the subject would well repay investigation. The werwolf-hyena 
notion is very common, existing, e.g., in Abyssinia and Nyasaland, and no doubt in 
many intermediate places, though sometimes other animals seem to be preferred. We 
hear nothing of this particular view among the Nandi, but they think these creatures 
talk like human beings and hold communication with the spirits of the dead.” Their 
peculiar theory as to the hyena’s physical constitution is shared by the Zulus (Colenso’s 
Dictionary^ s.v. Disin/sAange(im)), but we have no means of knowing whether it 
prevails elsewhere or how it originated. When a hyena is heard at night, “ all Nandi 
“ women, except those of the Tungo clan, flick their ox-hide covers until it stops.” 
The Tungo clan are also exceptioual in their funeral rites, for though, like others, 
they expose the corpse to be eaten by hyenas, they do not, if it is still untouched on 
the second day, turn it over on the other side. 

These funeral ceremonies are described on pp. 70-72. It is remarkable that if the 
hyenas leave a corpse alone, it is taken as a sign that the deceased met his or her death 
by witchcraft. This seems to show that the werwolf idea is foreign to the Nandi, 
since where it prevails, the theory is that wizards take the form of hyenas for the 
express purpose of feeding on the bodies of the dead. 

Under the heading of “ government,” the geographical division of the country into 
“ districts ” and “ parishes ” is worth notice, especially considering the comparatively 
short occupation of the Nandi. Another curious feature is the double administration 
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Mrriea on conjointly by the reprotentotiTM of the Orkoiyot, or chief medicine-men 
(who is of Masai descent), and of the people. 

The book is so packed witn information that it has been impossible to do more 
than touch on a few among the points of interest which it contains. It is illustrated 
with a large number of excellent photographs. A, WERNER. 


America, South. Ohervln. 

Anthropolbgie Bolivienne. Bj Dr. Arthur Chervin. Mission Scientifique 711 
O. de Cr4qui Montfort et E. S^n^chal de la Grange. Three Vols. Paris, 1908. IL 
Pp. xl + 411; 435; 151. 28 x 20 cm. 

The data with which Dr. Cheryin deals in these three volumes were obtained in 
connection with the Mission Scientifique G. de Cr^qui Montfort et E. Sen^chal de la 
Grange. Though be was largelj instrumental in organising the Expedition, Dr. Chervin 
was himself unable to participate in it. He secured, however, the services of M. Julien 
Guillaume, who undertook the branches of anthropometrj, metric photography and 
phonography, and it is upon the materials thus obtained that Dr. Chervin has worked. 

The programme of the Expedition was an ambitious one, including not only the 
general study of man in the Bolivian highlands, but also that of the geography, flora, 
and fauna. The Expedition left France on April 3rd, 1903, returning at the end of 
the following October. M. Courty alone remained till February 1904 to carry out 
important excavations at Tiabuanaco. On the conclusion of the exhibition of the 
collecUons made by the Expedition, M. de Cr6qui presented the whole of the collections 
to the State. Dr. Chervin’s long-cherished hope of establishing an American Museum 
in 1 aris was unfortunately not realised on this occasion, as the various specimens were 
allocated to different museums. 

Dr. Chervin s object has been to obtain from the anthropological evidence collected 
by M. Guillaume some knowledge of the native races which, prior to the Discovery, 
inhabited the highlands of Sooth America, now included in Bolivia. In his introduction 
and elsewhere he pays a high tribute to the work of earlier investigators of the Queebua 
(or Quichua) and Aymara peoples—Alcide d’Orbigny, Sir Clements R. Markham, and 
David Forbes. With respect to ethnogeny, he advises the greatest caution in dealing 
with questions of ethnical migrations in prehistoric times. 

As regards demography, the Expedition found it necessary to collect fresh data, 
from which two facts of importance transpired : firstly, that the exceedingly sparse 
population—millions in a country times the size of Franco—was totally inadequate 
for making the most of the agricultural and mineral wealth of the country ; and secondly, 
that the half-breeds are rapidly becoming an important and progressive element in the 
community, more especially from the commercial and industrial aspect. The increase 
of half-breeds is also discussed from the point of view of the physical effects of 
altitude. 

The chief characteristics distinguishing Aymara and Quechua are very briefly 
given on pp. xxxi-ii; they are, however, very slight. The former have a flatter face 
and are more robust; the Queebua take shorter steps in walking although they have 
longer legs, and they dress their hair differently; there are also minute differences in 
costume. 

Dr. Chervin obtained, through various scientific men well acquainted with Bolivia, 
answers to the list of questions issued by the Soci^t^ d’Anthropologie. These results 
apply exclusively to certain highland Quechua. As was to be expected, the informa¬ 
tion is fairly full when dealing with concrete matters, for a description of which very 
little special ethnological knowledge or training is necessary, but the method is apt to 
afford meagre results where the social life is concerned. In this case the meagreness 
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maj be partly duo to tlie prolonged influence of the Spaniards 'and of the Christian 
religion. The family is not lost in the tribe and is well defined “ with precise terms 
“ for the uncleS) cousins, brothers-in-law, &c.” Marriage is monogynous and 
endogamous." There is no totemism or social rank ; wealth alone counts. They 
•are not warlike and have no warrior caste. They never practised anthropophagy. 
Property is individual. All are Catholics with a special reverence for St. James, but 
there is a great belief in the power of the ghosts of ancestors, who cause droughts, &c. 
Magic virtxies are ascribed to certain birds, plants, and stones. Divination to discover 
a thief consists in beating an armadillo till it cries out, when it will say the name of 
the culprit. No woman or priest may go into a mine as evil spirits put minerals 
there. 

M. Guillaume asked a large number of persons how many brothers and sisters, and 
sons and daughters they had, and by this means some demographic information was 
obtained. 

Dr. Chervin describes in detail the photographic methods employed by M. A. 
Bertillon and applied by M. Guillaume in the field. He condemns the photographs of 
all other travellers as having no documentary or scientific character “ since they are 
not comparable with one another,” and he regards ” metric photography ” as the only 
scientific method. By following his system it is claimed that measurements can be 
taken on the photographs. The present writer has not had time to test this statement, 
and before the ineth^ is generally adopted it will have to be severely tested by 
dififerent observers by comparing the measurements on the actual subject with those 
on the photograph. The reliability of the results depends on so many factors that it is 
improbable that investigators of Afferent nationalities, working with apparatus made 
in various places, will be able to obtain absolutely comparable results. 

The second volume is devoted to measurements made on the living. They consisted 
of the stature, span, thoracic circumference, sitting height, length of the leg (deter¬ 
mined by subtracting the last measurement from the stature), length of the head 
(measured from tlie root of the nose), breadth and height of the hewl, bizygomatic 
breadth, length and breadth of the left ear, left cubit, length of the left middle and 
little fingers, length and breadth of the left foot. All these measuremeiits and their 
relations to one another are carefully analysed and displayed in seriation tables and 
in graphic tables showing the distribution of the measurements on squared paper. 
All this has entailed a vast amount of labour on the part of the author, who sums 
up each conclusion by comparing the Aymara with the Qucchua, the main result 
being that there seems to bo very little difference between them, although Dr. Chervin 
regards them as quite distinct peoples. The stature of the latter (1*58 m.) 
averages 1 cm. more than that of the former; their span (1*6 m.) is the same; the 
sitting height of the Quechua is 84 cm., and of the Aymara 87 cm.; the cubit of 
the Quechua (436 mm.) is 1 cm. longer than that of the Aymara, the legs of the 
latter are estimated at 3 cm. shorter than those of the Quechua ; all the other body 
measurements are identical. The majority of both tribes are brachycephalic, with a 
cephalic index of 82 ; about one-third are mesaticephalic. 

The third volume deals with craniology. Here again Dr. Chervin insists on the 
importance of metric photography. He very carefully describes his apparatus and 
methods of orientation and fixing the skull in position. The Expedition brought back 
a collection of nearly 500 skulls, four skeletons, and other specimens. As soon as he 
had finished the first two volumes Dr. Chervin hoped to begin a study of the crania, 
but in the interval they had ceased to be at his disposal. Thus he was unable to 
complete his study ; all be had been able to do was to measure their length and breadth 
and to photograph them. Owing to prevalence of artificial deformation these measure¬ 
ments and the resultant indices are not of any particular value. The photographs are 
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on too small a scale to bo very serviceable, and it would have been better if they had 
been twice the size, even if the number ha<l been considerably reduced. 

From the foregoing account it will Ims seen that Dr. Chervin has taken a great 
deal of pains in the preparation for the Expedition, and in the elaboration of tlie results 
obtained. In addition to the record of new data, the book is a serious contribution 
to the discussion of anthropological methods, and it should find a place in every 
anthropological lalwratory. The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the very 
large number of excellent photographs. -A- C. H. 


Culture. 


Probenius. 


The Childhood of Man : a Popular Account of the Superstitions, Manners, 
Games, Arts, Occupations, and Folklore, fyc., ^c., of Primitive Man. By Leo f « 
Frobenius. Translated by A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. VV’'ith 415 illustrations. 
London : Seeley & Co., 1909. Pp. xviii + 504. 23 X 14 cm. 16*. net. 

Dr. Frobeuius’s book is already popular in Germany. The author spent his earliest 
days in the Berlin Zoological Gardens, where “ he came into constant contact with 
Eskimo, Laplanders, Indians, Bedouins, and Blacks,” and the book displays the spoils 
of a lifelong collection of ethnographical objects and information. The sub-title is 
misleading : this is not a comprehensive account of the life of Primitive Man, but rather 


a selection to illustrate certain theories. 

Dr. Frobenius’s theory of cultural evolution is frankly chronological and unilinear. 
The Childhood of Man is the stage of human history which came to an end with 
the beginnings of regular agriculture : within it, Frobenius recognises three periods, 
chomcterisetl by modes of thinking about the universe. Man begins as a hunter; his 
chief interest is in the animals which surround him; he regards them as more powerful 
than himself, but not different in kind. Typical of this period are the Bushmen, who 
could make no distinction between man and animals, and knew no otherwise than that 
« a buffalo could shoot just as well as a man with a bow and arrow if he had any. ’ 
This is the period of “ Animalism,” from which all animal-incidents in mythology are 
survivals. In the second period man’s thoughts are concentrated on the mystery of 
death ; his religion consists in observances towards the dead, his philosophy in specula¬ 
tions about the fate of souls. This is the period of « Manism.” Savage notions of 
metempsychosis, sacred animals, and totemism form a link between the first and second 
periods. The third mythological epoch is characterised by “Solarism, or the 
contemplation of the universe.” Sun-worship and interest in the heavenly bodies 
generally did not begin with agriculture : “on the contrary, the first stimulus . . . 

« to the contemplation of the sun was . . . given during the early migrations. 
« When the peoples of the earth began to move in large groups over wide areas, when 
they had to find their bearings . . . then they began for the first time to look 

‘‘ around upon the world, and thus acquired an interest in the structure of the univers^ 
« in the sun, the moon, and the stars.” A bridge from the Manistic to the Solaristic 
period is found in the fact that in many primitive mythologies the Path of the Sun to 

the West is also the Path of the Souls. 

Each period is illustrated by myths from all parts of the world, dovetailed into each 
other and into the scheme with a fascinating ingenuity which does not fail to make its 
impression in spite of a certain baffling incompleteness of method. A few of the 
incidental theories must be noticed, for the book is not all mythology. Lal>our begins 
with the manufacture of ornaments. Secret societies belong to the Manistic epoch, and 
by them men try to assimilate themselves to the powerful spirits of the de^. The 
“ Iron Age ” is no true age of human progress, but a subordinate fe.'iturc of culti^ 
depending on the presence of iron ore, unaccompanied by any general advance in the 
arts of life. War began when peoples had been constituted in stable societiee; until 
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that time there were only duels, mnn>hante. murders, and vendettaa; from these last 
came the legalisation of bloodshed. 

If any English anthropologist has influenced Frobenius it is probably Tylor ; the 
Talidity of “ survivals ” is implied throughout. To English readers his work must be 
at least a refreshing change from the stale old clichds of anthropological illustration, 
verbal and graphic. Yet it is difficult to see exactly what place the book is to fill. It 
is not quite a scientific work (for one thing it gives no references); not quite a First 
Header for the student, whose teachers will hesitate to enter him on a book which 
ignores the geographical factor in cultural evolution ; and as a travail de vulgarisation 
it has (besides being expensive) this grave fault, that, by neglecting the material and 
economic side of culture, it gives an impression of savage life as essentially fantastic and 
bizarre, rather a Lunacy than a Childhood of Man. 

BARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO. 

America, South. Spruce: Wallace. 

Notes of a Botanist on the Ammon and Andes. By Richard Spruce, Ph.D. "JJ 
Edited by Alfred Russel Wallace. London : Macmillan & Co., 1908. 2 vols.: /t 

lii + 518 ; xii + 542. 23 x 15 cm. Price 21^. 

In arranging for publication the manuscripts of the late Dr. Spruce, Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace has accomplished a task which, although without doubt undertaken as 
'a labour of love, must have proved one of considerable difiSculty. In order to produce 
this connected narrative of some fifteen years spent in arduous travel and scientific 
exploration, innumerable notebooks have had to be consulted, the gaps filled in from 
letters, and the whole thrown into consecutive form by the addition of just sufficient 
editorial comment to‘facilitate reading. 

Much as it is to bo regretted that the continuous ill*health which beset the latter 
part of the long and useful life of Dr. Spruce rendered it almost impossible for him 
to prepare his notes for publication in the form evidently designed by him, it is certain 
that the task could not have fallen to more capable hands than those of the present 
editor, and Dr. Wallace is to be congratulated, not only on having rendered accessible 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of tropical South America, but also on having 
raised a lasting monument to the memory of his departed friend. 

The general reader, who has perforce to pass lightly over much of the admirable 
botanical descriptive matter, will probably be most of all impressed with the spectacle 
here presented of an indomitable will housed in a very frail body. That a man whose 
record in England was oue of frequent serious illuess should have spent so many years 
in the Amazon valley aud in the elevated region of the Eastern Andes, exposed to all 
the vicissitudes of a tropical climate or the freezing blasts of the Cordillera, passing days 
and nights in native canoes when frequently ‘ reduced to a diet of uncooked farinha 
and bad water, aud yet should have maintained a high average of bodily efficiency, 
can only evoke astonishment and admiration. 

The date of Richard Spruce’s wanderings, 1849-1864, places his work within the 
“ heroic period ” of scientific travel in South America. One foels constrained to place 
the book on the library shelves beside Dr. Wallace’s own works, and in such good 
company as is afibrded by the Voyage of the Beagle^ Humboldt’s Narrative and the 
writings of Belt and Bates, for the same spirit animates them all. 

Although the book, as its title implies, is of primary interest to botanists, students 
of other branches of science will find much of permanent interest and value in its pages. 
It was a matter of regret expressed by Spruce himself that he could bestow so little of 
his attention upon other than the botanical and geographical features of the wonderful 
country into which he penetrated, but none the less his observations on the native tribes 
of the great river region should prove, welcome to anthropologists. The account he 
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gives of the wandering peoples of the Amazon and Rio Negro forcstK, who snhsist 
almost entirelj upon the chase and wild fniits, clearly illustrates the reason of the 
comparative sparseness of population in this vast region, where a single family may 
wander over wide areas from camp to camp as their foodstuffs become scarce locally. 
As already mentioned, the author was often reduced to the direst straits for lack of 
food. Occasionally the natives threw obstacles in the way of his obtaining seeds and 
other specimens of their common edible plants, evidently suspecting the motives which 
led the stranger to seek such information. 

On more than one occasion the author was present, much against his will, at 
native feasts, one of which he describes in considerable detail. Of special interest in 
this connection are his observations on narcotics, with the curious sex-prohibitions 
attending their use, a matter more folly discussed under a special heading in the 
second volume. He has much to say, moreover, of the “ payee ” or medicine men 
and their customs. 

Considerable space is devoted to a description and discussion of the Indian rock- 
pictures of the Casiquiari and Uaupes rivers, the paper being illustrated with several 
careful drawings of the figures. Spruce objects to the term “ picture-writing ” being 
applied to these works, since after careful study he came to the conclusion that they 
were in no sense writings or hieroglyphics. The drawings are for the most part 
exceedingly rude in execution, comparatively few of tlm objects represented being 
recognisable even by the natives of the region to-day. Many of the drawings figured 
appear to the present writer to bear a striking resemblance to the Carib rock-scrivings 
of the West Indies. 

The opinion arrived at by Dr. Spruce in regard to the origin and object of these 
works of savage art may be given in his own words :— 

“Having carefully examined a good deal of the so-called picture writing, I am 
bound to come to the conclusion that it was executed by the ancestors of Indians 
who at this day inhabit the region where it is found, that their utensils, mode of 
life, Ac., were similar to those still in use, and that their degree of civilisation was 
certainly not greater, probably less, than that of their existing descendants. The 
execution of the figures may have ranged through several centuries, a period which 
in the existence of a savage people is but a year in that of the highly-civilised 
nations of modern Europe. In vain shall we seek any chronological information from 
the Indian who never knows his own age, rarely that of bis youngest child, and who 
refers all that happened before his own birth to a vague antiquity wherein there are 
DO dates and rarely any epochs to mark the sequence of events.” 

Whilst agreeing in the main with this decision of the author a certain hesitation is 
felt in assenting to his suggestion that the Indians “amused themselves by scratching 
on the rocks any figure suggested by the caprice of the moment.” The savage is 
really a very serious person, whose strangest actions are performed in obedience to some 
sort of logical impulse, however wild bis reasoning may appear from the point of view of 
civilised man. Unless I mistake, the ethnologists of North America hesitate to dismiss 
the rudest scrivings of the Red man as mere meaningless scrawls, and in the present 
instance it would at least be possible that the drawings have some forgotten religious 
or tribal significance. Perhaps they mark the sites of former feasts or ceremonial 
gatherings. 

It may be mentioned that Dr. Spruce offers an interesting explanation of at least 
one mysterious forest sound, resembling a gunshot, akin to the famous “ midnight axe 
that has given rise to so much controversy. A sound unhesitatingly attributed by the 
Indians to the agency of a certain malign forest sprite was traced to the sudden collapse 
of a species of palm, which, when dead, gradually rots away, and is ant-eaten until 
nothing-but a mere shell remains. This eventually goes suddenly to pieces with a loud 
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report, leaving nothing hut a heap of (lost and splinters to mark the place where a few 
minutes before it towered among its fellows. 

Several beautiftil photographs worthily accompany Dr. Spruce’s delicate pencil 
drawings ; one of the magnificent con© of Chimborazo calling for special admiration. 
This brief notice would be incomplete without a reference to the misfortunes which 
overtook this indefatigable man of science towards the close of his long residence 
abroad. Whilst engaged in the difficult task of procuring specimens of the valuable “ red 
bark ” plants for India, Dr. Spruce’s sorely tried constitution gave way, and an illness 
resulted, which attended him throughont the rest of his life. Shortly afterwards the 
limited resources which his unselfish lal>ours in the cause of science had permitted him 
to gather were entirely lost in the failure of a bank in Guayaquil, a failure brought 
about by the fraudulent dealing of an Englishman. For the remainder of his life he 
was dependent upon the all-too-scanty pension allowed him by the British, and latterly 
the Indian, Grovernment. It is some consolation to think that, to him, his work brought 
its own reward. OSWALD H. EVANS. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Royal Anthropological Institute has arranged au 
International Exhibition at Shepherds Bush illustrating 


exhibit at the Imperial yP 
certain features in the f U 


life of primitive man, with particular reference to the “ Stone Age ” peoples, prehistoric 
and contemporary. One show case is devoted to appliances used iu fishing, another 
to tools and the products of native industry, and a third to primitive forms of currency ; 
another series of objects illustrates the survival of primitive superstitions among people 
of higher culture, and a valuable series of model dolmens is also on view, together with 
water-colour sketches of Oceanic peoples. The various exhibits have been lent by 
various Fellows of the Institute, and were arranged by a sub-conunittee appointed by 
the Council of the Institute. In connection with the exhibit is an Anthropometric 
Bureau, and it is hoped that some interesting statistics will be secured through its 
agency. But the chief object is to show how the measurement of physical and mental 
characteristics is performed, and to illustrate the value of anthi'opometry as a reliable 
test of physical deterioration and progress. Iu the bureau at the exhibition measure¬ 
ments are made of weight, stature, head dimensions, breadth of shoulders, and other 
physical characters, but the most interesting feature is the installation of mental 
measurements, which has been arranged under the direction of Dr. Spearman of 
University College. In particular may be mentioned the measurement of persevera/jon 
by means of a rotating colour-disc, and measurement of attention by MoDougall’s 
spot-pattern ” apparatus. The correlation of these characters with occupation and 
other data entered on the schedules will be possible when a sufficient number of 


persons have been measured. 

The death is announced of Miss E. S. Wolfe, Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute since 1S81. Miss Wolfe left a large fortune, the great bulk of which is to be 
divided amongst certain scientific and charitable institutions. Under her will the Royal 
Anthropological Institute will receive the generous bequest of £1,000. 

An exhibition has been arranged at the British Museum of some of the more important 
objects collected among the Bushongo (Bakuba) people of the Congo Free State by the 
expedition under the leadership of Mr. E. Torday, which left England in 1907. These 
objects comprise chiefly specimens of wood-carving and fibre-cloth, of a quality 
surpassing anything yet collected in Africa; in particular, two portrait statues of chiefs, 
who ruled at the end of the eighteenth century, are the most remarkable specimens of 
indigenous art yet discovered in that continent. The expedition is expected to arrive 
home early in October. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES* 

Egrypt: Archesology* With Plato I—J* 

string Nets of the XVII Dynasty. By W* M. FtUiders 


Petrie ► 

Pstrie^ ^0 


The past wLDter's work of the British School in Egypt bas TTidenpEd our know¬ 
ledge in vfirioue ways* At Thebes mucli search was made in the northern valloys, 
hitherto uegleeted, and one untoiiclied burial of tlie 3CVII dynasty was found. This 
is perhaps the most varied ond rich burial ever hrouglit from Egypt, fliid it will ho 
preserved as an entire group xu the Koyal Scottis^h Museum, Edinburgh. The body 
was in a xsinglo eofhn painted with wings, in blue and gold. Upon c]ie neok xvas a 
gold collar of four rows of siualJ gold rings, about 4.00 in (i row. It was fastened 
by a gold pin. slipping through four auialL eyelota on each, end of the collar, which 
fitted together alternately* On each ami were two gold armlets just below the elbow. 
Around the waist was an electrum girdle, copied from a Nubian type roade of seedf^ 
and leather. The whole jewellery wflighs half a pound avoirdupois, the 1 urgent group 
of gold work that has left Egypt, 

Outside the eoffin lay a row of jars in string nets, just as they bad T>een brought 
hanging from a stick. Only two or three examples of these nets were yet known, 
in the Cairo Museum, They vary from two to four parallel strings, oath knotted 
with every string it crosses. The perfect regularity of the work shows how ndraueed 
the makers ware in string working (jcc PI. I—J). Two pouehes with loop handles lay 
in the oofliii* tnado of l>ead net-work, which wme unknown before. A very rare 
objent was a bine marble bowl with figures of four apes, tlieir tails curving louad to 
form tbe Ijase. The furniture was of usual forms but fine quality. A chair is very 
accurately mnde, aixd still has the ati'iiig scat eompletoK Stoole, a head-rest, a deeoraled 
horn for scent, baskets, and vsaes of alabaster and obsidian complete this fine group. 

Other work was done on the cemetery of the XI dynasty, many dozens of daM 
skulls were obtained and measured, a Jong inscription gave further detail of the 
oonqueet of Egypt at that time, and the pottery was fully studied nod the dates of 
various types settled. Of the same age a small temple was explored on the mountain, 
1,200 feet high. It proved to be for the worship of the Osirifled King Sankh^ka-ra, 
and to have ooutained his ecated figure as Osiris and tbe cenotaph which represented 
his pest mortality while he stlEl ruled on earth as a god. This illustrates the Egyptian 
conception of the deified ruler, modified from the time when ha was actually slain. 
Other results at Thebes are historieal rather than anthropological, 

AtMemijhis the maiu work was clearing the palace of King Apri 0 g,of about 530 a.c* 
It covered twe acres, the whole of which wo dug out to 10 or 15 feet, the largest 
clearance anywhere in Egypt this year. TIxe capital^ and drumjs of columns showed 
that it bad been 40 feet high in the central court, and 50 feot high in the north court. 
The plan is tbe first yet obtained of an Egyptian palace, showing it to have been on 
the same scale ae the great Assyrian palaces. Beside muoh scale armour and bron'zes, 
a fine piece of silver fitticig with gold face of Hathor was found in the palace. As 
many of the walls descend far below the floor of Apries, it Is probable that the mound, 
50 feet high, consiats of the earlier palace, ruius. The sculptures of fin earlier gateway 
of tbe palace were found, thrown aside in the fosse. This gate w'as 20 feet liigli cunl 
7 feet wide on either side, sculptured with six great scenes of the investiture of the 
crown prince, of the most deltCfiU low-relief work. 

Many more teiTEi-cottfl heads of foreigners were obtained, Spaaish* Greek, Jewish, 
Kurd, and others, like those found last year. Tbo office of the school is at UDivereity 
College, London, where iutending students can apply or subacripteons be sent for the 
publications. W. M* FLINDERS PETRIE. 
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Sellgmann. 
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Note on the ^'Bandar” Cult of the Kandyan Sinhalese. By C. G. 

Seligmann, M.D. 

In a paper on tho Vedda Cult of the Dead,” publislied in the Transactions oj 
the Third International Congress for the History of Religions^ I alluded to the 
practice prevalent among the Kaudjan Sinhaleste. that in of the Sinhalese of the central 
portion of the island, of canonising important men soon after their death and making 
ofTerings to their spirits, who are invoked to protect from evil and send good fortune. 
Such canonised spirits are known aa Bandar^ and Mr. H. Parker, late of the 
Irrigation Department, who has devoted special attention to this subject, writes that 
he has the names of considerably more than 100. “ Some are included in the list as 

^ important ancestors ; others, the majority, because of their power; others because’ 
of their cruelty or their sudden violent death. They are all classed as Yakas by the 
Sinhalese and are generally hurtful; but some have certain protective functions, and 
' protect cattle and cocoanut trees and crops.” • 

The object of this note is to draw attention to certain features of this cult, and 
to give the invocation used in seeking success and protection from sickness from 
Kosgama Bandar, who appears to have attained distinction on account of his violent 
death, inflicted by order of the Sinhalese King. The invocation of Kosgama Bandar 
was obtained from one Tissahami the Arachi (headman), of Potuliyodde, a jungle 
settlement in Uva Province. Tissahami is one of a line of spirit dancers (Sin. 
kapurale\ bis great grandfather having been a Vedda shaman. Although this man’s 
descendants intermarried with the local Sinhalese and adopted the Sinhalese mode of 
life, one man at least in each generation continued to act as spirit dancer, and the 
father of the Arachi was a spirit dancer and tcederale (native doctor) of some note. 
The Arachi, now a man of between forty and fifty, exerts a great deal of influence 
over the peasants in his neighbourhood, who all recognise that ho is more or less in 
constant communication with the spirits, to which fact his neighbours attribute much 
of his success. In this manner was explained the quickness with which he recently 
learnt blacksmith’s work. I soon discovered that he was handier, quicker, more 
intelligent, and very much less respectful of established authority than the majority of 
the peasant Sinhalese with whom w'e came in contact. 

Kosgama Bandar lived in the eighteenth century or earlier at Kosgama. He 
refused to pay tribute to the king, and probably headed a rebellion, which was quickly 
put down. He was betrayed by an adherent whom he trusted, and was tied to a tree 
and shot to death with arrows. He is now said to be especially helpful in litigation 
and in recovering lost cattle ; but, in fact, he is of assistance in every way. 

In order that some of the references oontmned in the invocation may be clear 
it is necessary to point out that the dead are faced by the initial diflSculty of com¬ 
municating with the living. They have no power to appear to them in dreams or 
visions, and, indeed, can only make their desires known in the first instance by^ 
causing sickness or by means of certain animals. It seemed that the spirits usually 
adopted the latter expedient, the animal being a ** sending,” and the rank of the 
deceased being indicated roughly by the animal sent, in which, however, the spirit 
of the deceased is not immanent. The lion is said to be the highest; then comes the 
elephant; the leopard indicates the spirit of a rather less exalted person. 

Before the dead can manifest their power in this manner or in any way 
interfere in human aflTairs they must obtain the permission of one or more high gods 
of whom the most important is Skanda, one of the four guardian deities of Ceylon, 
** the Kataragam God ” as he is called by the jungle-dwelling Sinhalese, on account 
of the position of his famous temple. How the spirit obtains this permission is not 
clear, but I was told that the early signs of the power of the deceased are always 
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in soEQd way connectod with the Kntnragani God, and when Kosgama becanie a 
hoixdar^ a leopard acnt by him rode round the Kataragam temple on the back of 
one of the god’s bulls, i.e., oue of the iavilam bulls, bringing provisions ami salt 
to the temple. 

Having once obtained permission from the Kntaragam God to accept offerings 
and to help or injure men, the spirit indicates his desire to he reverenced as a Bandar 
at a shamaniatic ceremony which is hold when the doings of the “sending,” or 
other mysterious events, suggest that one of the dead is trying to communicate with 
the living. A spiriUlancer then invokes the new Bandar and l>ocomes possessed by 
him, and the Bandar^ speaking through the dancer, explains fully who he is, how 
he should be invoked, what offerings should be made to him, and the benefits that 
he will confer in return. 

I am indebted to Mr. Parker for the following transliteration and translation of 
the invocation to Kosgama Bandar. Two words, Kitcyiid in the sixteenth verse 
and Kitula in the seventeenth and eighteenth are left untranslated; several mistakes 
were made in writing down the song and afterwards corrected and there may be 
uncorrected mistakes in these words. Explanatory remarks are enclosed in [ ], 
words inserted in order to make sense are in ( ). 


1. Vida gamadin pdjm e kriitiyaya 
yiunudd inajnfa tlyeyi kirittiyaya 
Sudd «uxn ant pifa tarasieaiyaya 
Viddgamardlafa tadiwiceya 

2. Koigamaralaga niti Atapattu 
Dura yflJifliort daeka Ian karagaitu 
Rakat kiyanwfa Ian karagattu 
JlaJuu pdUdi $adi karagattu 

3. Ran kanda^ Id Itanda diya naiodpu 
Pa* kafu tandvnrm dara ekkaraj/u 
Patkada minafa waeiun voatdpu 
Kotgama ran kanda meU tadaioapu 

4. Ran kanda malakada diya ndtodld 
Sandun kajmru pinidiya •kkarald 
Ran *alwu>ak gtna muna loasdid 
Kotgama ra^ kanda dawati d^d^ld 

6. Arndami langalak yakun nafanneta 
Baandami pafiya ina tayi wtnnafa 
Pasnnemi Xola(in)bafa taraba ugannefa 
Waandami Kotgama rt^i watinntfa 

6. JVtli aetun uff la mvda nawatannd 
Mall ba(m)baru Uta tenaga ddanni 
Poll bokama dura tifa itavaatinnl 
Bali kemdayi Kotgama dtviyanne 

7. jVli gata nd ruka nd uwunaeli 
B6 gata bS ruka bff taumnaeli 
Tui^-althana atu ttwunatli 
Maenik rajdgi pufu tatounaoU 

8. Maanikak torakan karapu lu bandiya 
Sorakan nakalat noicaflyi bandiya 
Ridi makd ukUa bubulu patlaendiya 
Matnik rt^d allan ran bandiya. 

9. Maenik rajdgi ninda kaellyd 
Aifdd bambaru ran ganiti maliyd 
Mafa toiearak aeyi anadu kallyd 
Maenik rt^oyi naduvak nolabiyd 


10. Maenik koitafa baendi letnfa wipulld 
Anih yakun deta na bana eiyaUd 
Sonikkiyafa karakaevoena tiyaUd 

Maenik raja waenda ganimn eiyalld ^ 

11. Maeniken ipadunu tedaya atanite 
Anikut yakkufa tamne karanni 
Hanikafa lou>a diwat balannl 
Maenik raja uda buwani enni 

12. Palingu maenik yatani talapenni 
Palingu maenik dlu)a tain palandinnl 
Palingu maenik mall palandinnl 
Palingu maenik raj kaiu toadarannl 

15. Maenik haendapu pufuuie toaeda irtnl 
Maenik haendapu jaya toitoaela aeragantu 
Maenik haendapu ran bondi daranni 
.Maenik nyd uifa butoanen ennl 

14. Kataragamada waenda paenald kola uAriya 
akapannl 

Uonuge pifa^t dirt nangd malutoa maedafa 
wadiminnl 

Maluwa maedafa toaeda-mowald teda ana- 
taka pennannl 

Meuxin todaii Kotgama Deti ganan gammoa 
loaedn innl 

16. Awipaiayindud depaiayi Kotgamardlaga 

voaliyl 

Ditd hatayima dili pafayi Kotgamardlaga 
voaliyi 

Bubulu kaefayi bondi katfayi e allana raa 
paliyi 

ffini kukulayi panduru Kaetayi e Nilat 
tawa baeriyl 

16. AKaehi taru kelineyi kiteyi td taru yafa 
kiminda eteyi 

Polowl tcaeli kelineyi kiteyi td tcaeli yafa 
kiminda eteyi 
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Muii rada kelineyi kUsyi id raHa yafa 
kiminda tityi 

Kiugavia Devi maduwa^a bolanda 

^ei wadineyi 

17. Allana kadutoa mini handala tiyemid 
Derakoda kitnla nui handala tiyenna 
Maenxken panagf aeU tiyennd 
Ketgamardla ycuani nidi yennend 

1. The crime at Kosgama, that deed 
Done to Vidagamarala, 

Who had a never-removed Aris at his waist-belt, 

And was accoutred on a horse called “white.” 

2. The base Atapattu of Kosgamarala 

Having seen him going from afar called him near ; 

To confer secretly he called him near ; 

In that secret place he behaved treacherously [t.e., seized him and handed him 
over to the King]. 

3. Having placed gold on the body [? in the mouth], the body was washed with 

water, 

Five parcels of sandal-wood, and firewood, were collected, 

A piece of cloth was placed as a covering for the face ; 

. The golden body of Kosgama in this way was made ready [for cremation]. 

4. They washed impurities from the golden body ; 

They collected sandal, camphor, and perfume ; 

They brought a golden cloth and covered the face; 

And having wept they burn tlie golden body of Kosgama. 

5. I dressed (as though) for dancing to a couple of Yakas ; 

I tied on my belt in order to contract my waist; 

I bounded to Colombo to learn (to jump like) a grasshopper; 

I (then) paid obeisance for the Kosgama king to dwell here. 

6. In the paddy field the tusk elephants, pleased with the field, are stopping; 

Like bambara on the golden flower the multitude are crying. 

The family descends [lit. continues] from very distant (times) ; 

The power of the Kosgama God is great. 

7. (Like being) in the Na shadow of the Na tree, the Na tree; 

(Like being) in the Bo shadow of the Bo tree, the Bo tree; 

(Like being) in the shadow of the branches of the Thorn-apple ; 

(Is being) in the shadow of the seat of the Gem King. 

8. The bracelet {J!>andiya) is a gem which it is said was stolen. 

If it were not stolen it would be of no value, the bracelet; 

It is ornamented round with silver bosses, 

The golden bracelet which the Gem King carries. 

9. Having gone to the jungle owned by the Gem King, 

Having hummed [lit. cried] the batnhaTa take pollen from the flowers. 

-Why should he behave unjustly to me only ? 

There is no gain in a law suit against the Gem King. 

10. Like a gem fixed at the end [of the spire of a dagoba\ is the Great One 
In the direction of the other Yakas not a sound is hoard ; 

Speedily all tom away [the new God having supplanted them]. 

Let us all worship the Gem King. 
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18. AUana kadnvoa mini kaenduwdt bomyx 
Dordkod^ kitula raf haendivodt homyi 
Maenxken pdnagi aemlenouiat beruyi 
Koegam/irdla yatani nidi et boruyi 

19. Dan manden hat Ttala tiyennu 
Ran kendiyen diya Kid tiyennd 
Maeniken pdnayi aewiil tiyennd 
Kotgamardla yaeani nidi penennend. 
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11. They hear of the. power derived from the gem, 

And he makes the other Takas hasten away. 

Quickly he looks at the three worlds with his divine eyes; 

The Gem King comes through the sky. 

12. He sleeps on the couch set with crystal gems ; 

He wears a divine cloth adorned with crystal gems ; 

He wears a necklace of crystal gems; 

He carries a golden sword set with crystal gems ; 

13. He is seated on the gem-set chair; 

He takes a cane of victory set with gems; 

He carries a golden bracelet set with gems; 

The Gem King comes (thus) from the sky [lit. upper abode]. 

14. Hear of his prowess done when he came [lit. jumped] down to worship at 

Kataragama, 

While the leopard, having mounted on the back of the bull, was going to]]the 
middle of the enclosure. 

By causing it to come to the middle of the enclosure he shows his power. 

The Kosgama God who possesses such powers as these visits [lit. is present 
at] a number of villages. 

15. There is two-fold prosperity at the (festival) day of Kosgamarnla; 

There are (people with) brilliant silk clothes from even seven districts (present) 
on the (festival) day. 

There are sixty bosses end sixty ornamental rings round them [lit. bondi— 
fetters] on the golden shield that he carries. 

Cannot (you give) more than a red cock [lit. fire (coloured) cock] and [sixty 
offerings for the Chief ? 

16. The stars gambol in the sky, ... he will dive beneath the stars. 

The sand gambols on the earth, ... he will dive beneath the sand. 

The waves gambol on the sea, ... ho will dive beneath the waves. 

The Kosgama God comes to the maduwa^ the God comes to look (at the 
offerings). 

17. Bells are fixed on the sword he holds; 

Gold is overlaid on . . . his doorway; 

His lamp receives its light from gems ; 

Kosgamarala sleeps on his couch. 

18. It is untrue that bells have been fixed on the sword ho holds; 

It is untrue that gold has been overlaid on . . . his doorway ; 

It is untrue that there is any shining of his lamp from gems ; 

It is also untrue that Kosgamarala sleeps on his couch. 

19. (His) rice has been eaten off (his) golden plate ; 

(His) water has been drunk out of (his) golden drinking pot; 

There has been shining of his lamp from gems ; 

Kosgamarala has slept on his couch. 

1, line 3.—Mr. Parker points out that the kris dates from ancient times in Ceylon. 
“ I found the greater part of a blade of apparently pre-Christian Age at Tissa (Southern 
“ Province). There is a true Sinhalese weapon of this type, the iiiya, a sort of 

assegai, which has similar bends in the blade, and there is a spear in the British 
“ Museum with a wavy blade.” My field interpreter simply translated “hunting. 
knife.” 

2, line 1.— Atapattu^ an official title. 
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5. —This verso describes the preparations made by the spirit dancer in order that 
he may do his part ^rorthily. 

6, Jiuo 1. — Tissoliami explained that tho elephants 6f the deceased became 
possessed by his spirit, but Mr. Parker considers this lino refers to the people being 
too full of grief to drive the wild elephants out of their fields. 

6, lino 2. —Bamhara is the rock bee {^Apis indica) ; the sound of weeping is 
compared to the humming of many bees. 

8, lino 1.—Mr. Parker writes : ‘‘the meaning of bandtya is doubtful, there were 
“ sixty among the decorations of the shield described in verse 15; these might be 
** raised riugs round each of the bosses on it.** 

8, line 2.—The stealing of the gem refers to a legend of which my informants did 
not know the details. It seemed that this line referred to a gem by the aid of which 
the futime might be prcdictc<l; for some cause the gem lost its lustre and power. 

9, line 3.—Mr. Parker writes: ** This lino menus that he will treat all alike, 
** but in any case it is useless to quarrel with him.” 

14, —This verse refers to the deeds by which Kosgama manifested his desire to 
be treated as a Bandar. 

15, line 4.—The usual meaning of gini kukula at the present day is “ guiuea-fowl,** 
liut this is inapplicable in tho invocation. 

16, line 4.—The maduwa is the bower-like structure to which the yaku are 
called when they are invoked. 

18. —This verse consists of the remarks of an imaginary doubting listener, and 
the words “it is untrue’* mean no more than “is it really true?” 

19. —This verse answers the doubter ; further details are given, and the last two 
lines reiterate two of tho statements ou which doubt has beeu cast. 

C. G. SELIGMANN. 


Lang. 

78 


Sociology: Exogamy. 

Exoi^amy. By A. Lang. 

The problem of exogamy is always with us, and will be revived by 
Mr. Frazer's forthcoming book. I have beeu obliged to look into the question again, 
and especially to examine the papers by Mr. Crawley and Mr. Thomas in the 
Festschrift for Mr. Tylor {^Anthropological Essays). I note that Mr. Crawley 
(pp. 51, 52) quotes Mr. Atkinson’s views {Primal Law) from a summary by 
Mr. Thomas. Where Mr. Thomas gave it wo are not told, nor do I know. “This rule” 
(no marriage for the offspring of the “ Cyclopean ” sire) “ crystallised into an instinct.” 
“ This,” says Mr. Crawley, truly, “ is a psychological impossibilitjr ” (p. 52). But 
where did my cousin say that the impossibility occurred ? 

Mr. van Gennep attributed tho same opinion about an “ instinct ” to 31r. Atkinson 
in Mythes et Ligendes d*.4ustraliej p. 116, note 2). I then re-read Mr. Atkinson’s 
Primal Law^ and could find therein uo such assertion. Mr. Thomas (in Kinship and 
Marriage in Australia^ p. 65) summarises Mr. Atkinson’s view thus: “This 
“ law .... came in tho process of time to be a traditional rule of conduct^ 
“ almost an instinct.” Mr. Atkinson regarded it as “ a traditional rule of condnet.” 
That be said “ an instinct ” is a statement which I could not verify, and I wish that 
instinct made us give exact references to an author’s own work. 

Mr. Crawley seeks “ a sounder psychology ” in a book by Mr. Havelock Ellis, 
which I never saw. There is “ a normal failure of the pairing instinct in the case of 
“ brothers and sisters, or of boys and girls brought up together from infancy. The 
sensory stimuh of vision, bearing, and touch have beeu dulled by use,” and “ deprived 
“ of their potency to arouse the erethistic excitement,” and so forth. Yes, in civilised 
family life, but not in savage life, where the brothers and sisters are kept apart and 
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have rales of avoidance, which romance calls on them to break, making their situation 

most stimulative. . 

Mr. Thomas writes, in the same hook (p. 345), “ as Mr. Lang has pointed out, it 
“ there is one thing more than another which should promote incest, on this theory, 

« it is the separation of brothers and sisters long before puberty, which is such a 
“ characteristic feature of some primitive societies . . . . we are entitled to ask 
“ why the custom of hrotlier and sister avoidance arose at all if it removed the greatest 
« safeguard against incest,” namely, constant familiarity from infancy. “ If hearth- 
« mates develop an instinct” (I do not adopt the phrase) “against sexual relations 
“ with each other, it would be unnecessary to separate brothers and sisters for reasons 
“ of sox ; and it would never occur to anyone to propose that they should be separated 

“ to provide against non-existent dangers.” 

Mr. Crawley, I think, will reply that they were separated for some mystic reason 
of “ sexual tabou,” but the obvious explanation is that of Mr. Thomas. Mr. Crawley 
also explains “the legal prohibition” against adelphic unions as rising from “a naive 
“ desire to, as it were, assist nature, to affirm what is normal,” to bolt a bncked-iip 
door. But this does not explain separation and avoidance. , 

But why prohibit marriages of non-con sanguineous “ brothers and sisters ’ in the 
phratry, people in mere social classificatory relationships ? “ It is due to tribal solidarity 
“ and is engineered by identity of names” (p. 54). I would say “due to the idea 
that all persons in the phratry are, by now, legally akin.” 

Mr. Howitt’s theory, or at all events Mr. Frazer’s, is that we have every right 
to assume that “ the founders of exogamy in Australia ” (who legislated merely to 
prevent consanguineous marriages) “ recognised the classificatory system of relationships, 

“ and the classificatory system only” {Folklore, June 30, 1904, p. 177). But 
before the “ reform,” before the phratriac division produced its effects, where were the 
classificatory relationships which alone the reformers of consanguineous relationships 
recognised ? Either they did not exist and could not be recognised, or must not all 
members of the tribe, of a certain status, have been classificatory or tribal brothws 
and sisters ? If so the reformers had to bar the marriages of all of them, within the 
tribe, make the tribe exogamous, and find another intermarrying and exogamons tribe, 
to be the other phratry. If so no exogamous partition was made within the tnbe ; two 
tribes made alliance and connubium, which is practically my own th^ry. 

Mr Crawley does not believe in the reformatory division of the tribe. He appears, 
however, not to observe that, on Mr. Atkinson’s theory, the members of o^ginal 
Cyclopean family were under greater temptations than those of Mr. Havelock Ellis s 
family, who are brought up in constant famUiarity between boys and girls; for 
Mr. Atkinson postulates hostility between all his groups. Boys and girls, to ay, 
meet plenty of others, not of their own family, and die superior attractions of toese 
Ut u lightning conductors of tlio s«in.l emotions. The Cyclopenn brothers and sisters 
hering no such distraction., would most oertoinly have gone the way of all desh had 
the sire not expelled the boys. 

I am not wholly wedded to Mr. Atkinson’s very ingenious theory, for really we 
do not know the manners of truly primitive man. But I do think that if, from 
scarcity of supplies, he lived in tiny family groups, with hostUe neighbours-iio 
accessible lightning conductors—the seniors would forbid to the juniors love-affairt 
within their circle, for these meant the cutting of fraternal throats by fraternal flints ; 
blood feuds round 'the hearth, and the ruin of the party. 

Mr. Crawley begins with “ two friendly fire circles, consisting each of father, 
mother, and one or more children.” The children marry out of their own family, for 
they are blasts to the attractions of their brothers and sisters, and into the other 
family and “the two connected families will keep together.” If round the same 
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lieartb, the children vill become blasSsy on this theory, I feer, bnt they seem not to 
have the same hearth (p. 56). Moreover, given one family, apparently isolated, and 
by nature exogamous, whence came the other two families ? Where did the children 
pick up mates ? Are all families in the region on friendly terms all round ? If so, 
why are only ftco families posited as the result of the one family ? There might 
be half a dozen. If we only knew who the original two parents were, how they met, 
and so on, it would be easier to understand. I do not understand the provenance of the 
original family, which itself was an union of members of two families. If they have 
only three sons, three families and the original family co-exist, and thus I do not see 
why the intermarrying was always on a dual system. The supposed original dual 
family took women from other groups, and vice versd, I suppose, so we have, in 
fact, many families intermarrying, not eternal intermarriage between descendants of 
the original two families only. It may be due to my want of imagination, but I keep 
wondering who the parents of the one original family were, and whence they came 
together, unless we start with Adam and Eve. Even so, Cain and Abel must have 
married their sisters, faute de mieux. 

Mr. Crawley anticipates the question, ** Why should they ** (the two original 
families) “ continue to marry ? ” and ho answers, “ Why not ? ” Why not, indeed ? 
The question is why, if families all around are friendly, and if they are hostile, had 
not the founder of the first ^family, the source of the other two, to fight for his mate ? 
Mr. Crawley thinks that he had not, “ all the facts tend to show that primitive man 
relied for his wives on friendly arrangements as a rule.” Well, if there were several 
friendly families within a walking distance, or even two families, there is no reason why 
Mr. Crawley’s two families should for ever continue to intermarry, and make a solid 
system out of the arrangement, the pUratry system, all but universal in Australia.* 

Either Mr. Crawley or Mr. Frazer seem to differ on a point of fact. Mr. Crawley 
says, “ The children of two brothers may not marry ” (intermarry) “ nor the children 
“ of two sisters. The children of a brother and sister may'* (p. 57). Mr. Frazer 
says “ .... the system was devised .... to prevent the marriage of 
** a ro^’s children with liis sister’s children” (^Folklore, ut supra, p. 178). These 
must be different systems, and each needs explanation. 

I do not dwell on other points in which I think Mr. Crawley has misunderstood 
me, as I certainly do not understand his theory. It “ excludes from an unwarranted 
“ pre-eminence the system of totemism,” but does it account for one totem to one 
totem marriage ? Probably it does by simply supposing both of the two original 
families to have, somehow, got a totem. But, as has been said, I do not see why 
these two families, now duck and dog, continued to intermarry exclusively, and then 
gave up their exclusiveness, as they have done, except among the tribes from the 
northern Urabunna to the Barkinji. 

Mr. Thomas, contrary to both Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Crawley, supposes “ fatber- 
“ daughter aversion, expulsion of the young females, temporary exit of the young males, 

** and then later return with brides from another group ” (^Anthropological Essays, p. 553). 

The expelled young males would easily pick up expelled young females I “ In 
the expulsion of one set of females and the introduction of another wo have the 
principle of exogamy; and if we suppose that only two communities were within 
“ such distance of each other, we have the simplest possible form of exogamy, the 
intermarriage of two and only two groups.” Surely there is but sketchy evidence 
for father-daughter aversion in the higher mammals, only that of the Ehirgiz and 

• Mr. Crawley says “ the pbratry names are usually unintelligible.” Out of fifty-eight known 
to Mr. Thomas, “nineteen can be translated with certainty, and one can guess at the meaning of 
some half a dozen more" (Thomas, p. 68). It is long odds that the unknown forty, ronghly speaking, 
are of the same sort as the known score. 
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Aristotle {Anthropological Essays, pp. 349, 350), for scmi-tame horses and for tame 
camels. Two and only two families within accessible distance is also an improbable 
postulate, which {Anthropological Essays, p. 206) makes it hard to nnderttand one 
totem to one totem marriages ; these, as Mr. Thomas says, “ are verifiable but 
unverified” (Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 189-194, Spencer 
and Gillen, Central Tribes, p. 60, and note L, Northern Tribes, p. 71). 

Verily we have not solved the puzslo of exogamy, and now I hear from South 
Australia, that some tribes have exogamous phratries, the children taking the name 
which is not that of the parent’s pliratry! A. LANG. 


India: Arohseology. n-c 

Som« raoent Indian Paleolithic Implomenta. By H. W. Stton-Karr. yn 
Four implements are figured from the valley of the Pcnaar River running into f W 
the Bay of Bengal to the north of Madras. They were recently picked up by a 

native whom I taught to look 
for palaeolithic implements and 
forwarded by him at the begin¬ 
ning of the year. I found other 
examples myself of these types 
in the • same district, but these 
are so symmetrical that the form 
and intention are clearly shown. 
II. W. SETON-KARR. 
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Africa, East. Weule. 

Wi$$ensckajiliche Ergebnisfe meiner ethnographischen Forschungsreite in Qfl 
den Siidosten DetUsch-Oetafrikas. Von Dr. Karl Weule, Direktor dea Mn- Oil 
seums fiir Volkorkimde und Professor an der Universitat zu Leipzig. (Mitteilungon 
au8 deu deutachon Schutzgebieten. Erganzungshoft, No 1.) Berlin: Mittler, 1908. 
Pp. X + 150. 33 X 25 cm. Price, 3 marks. 

The Bcono of Dr. Weule’s researches during tlie latter Iialf of 1906 was the 
region comprised between the Luknlcdi and tlio Rovuma, the greater part of which 
is occupied by the Makonde Plateau. Here, owing to the wars and wanderings of 
several generatious, the slave trade, and the settlements of freed slaves at the mission 
'stations, the population is, as so often in Africa, of an extremely mixed character. 
It is, however, so far as one can tell, a mixture of indigenous stocks. No extraneous 
elements would appear to have been imported beyond the fraction of Arab blood 
(whatever that may amount to) contributed by the Swahilis from the coast. The 
oldest inhabitants seem to be the Makonde, who are closely allied to, if not identical 
except in name with, tlie Mavia oh the other side of the Rovuma, and also to the 
Wamaraba on the coast near Mikindani. The Makua, driven from their homes in the 
south by the Walongwe, and afterwards by the Angoni, impinged upon the Makonde 
from the south and south-west, and a further westward immigration of Yaos took place 
after this, and is still going on. Besides these, we have the Wamwera, inland from 
Lindi, of whom Dr. Weule saw comparatively little ; the Wamatambwe on the Rovuma; 
a colony of freed Wanyasa (Anyanja) slaves at Masasi, and a few villages of so-called 
Angoni near Nchichira. 

The value of Dr. Weule’s results is somewhat unequal. For the excellent 
illustrations, repro<luced from photographs and drawings, there can be nothing but 
praise, and in all that relates to externals be may bo said to have met with the success 
generally obtainable by a patient and painstaking collector. But when we find how 
dependent he was on interpreters and on a somewhat elementary knowledge of Swahili ; 
when it is farther taken, into account that his expedition, oven when not actually accom¬ 
panied by a Grovernment official, had more or loss of an official character, and that 
his methods, as incidentally revealed both here and in the more recently published 
Negerleben in Osiafrika* were not always of a conciliatory nature; it is evident 
that his accounts will require careful sifting. It is somewhat surprising that he 
should have been allowed to see so much of the unyago festivities; but here, too» 
to a certain extent, official pressure was at work. The account of the Makua 
echiputu on pp. 117-119 in particular must be received with caution. Without 
pronouncing any opinion as to its inherent probability or otherwise, it is impossible 
to overlook the fact that it was obtained more or less under compulsion, from a 
woman detained to workout her husband’s taxes. (In Negerleben^ p. 371, the author 
relates a further way in which he took advantage—quite unjustifiably it seems to us—of 
this woman’s difficulties.) The statement that her assertions were subsequently con¬ 
firmed by another Makua scarcely by itself sufficient evidence in a case of this sort. 

Our confidence in Dr. Weule is not increased by occasional indications of an 
d priori attitude towards his subject, as when he says, “ Schon das Yorkommen der 
“ Gesichtsmaske in Ostafrika wirkt befremdend.” Why ? It is only a further develop¬ 
ment from the animal masks used in the Chinyau (=Yao, unyago) dance of the 
Mang’anja and Achewa (see Foa, Traversee de VAfrique^ p. 40, and the illustration), 
which, again, stxx>ngly suggests the liadro of the Bushmen as figured in their rock- 
paintings and described in the traditions preserved by Stow and others. From the use of 

* Unless, indeed, we are to suppose that the latter contains a certain admixture of '* jams’* to 
support its character as a light and popular work. We own to suspicions of one or two passages. 
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actual heads to that of wicker or wooden monkH imitating them is hut a step (cf. Scott, 
Mang'anja Dictionary ; ** The masks are made of maperi maize or sorglmra] stalks 
peeled and strung together, or of woo<l, or earth, or skins).” Both human and animal 
masks are represented in Dr. Weule’s collection, so that the further transition is 
illustrated without difficulty. Of special interest is No. 2, Plate 21, descrilie*! as 
“ Tauzmasko dcr Makoiide, den Hason darstelleu^l.” We might here have a clue 
which, if followed up, would help us to understand the position of the Hare in Bantu 
folk-talcs, and perhaps, ultimately, in Bantu mythology. But in the text it seems to 
be classed among the Slictani or “ devil ” masks, of which no very satisfactory account 
is given. They are all horned and bearded ; the names (if really current, and not 
merely used by Swahili-speaking natives in their explanation.H to Dr. Weule) must be 
imported ; whether the form is likewise primitive or modified in accordance with 
imported ideas we cannot know without further inquiry. He remarks that iii the mask 
in question, which, nnlike the others, is entirely white, the horns rather resemble hare’s 
ears, and therefore it is possible that “ diese Maske in der Tat dcu Hoiueeke Fuchs 
“ Afrikas, namlieh den Sungura, darstellt.” Dr. Weule assumes that Moslem influence 
is out of the question here, because Islam forbids plastic representations. Whether his 
conclusion be right or not his argument will hardly hold, for all Moslem countries are 
not equally orthodox in this respect— cf. what is said by M. Bel (La Population Musul- 
mane de Tlemcen) as to the religious pictures found in Algerian marabouts’ shrines. 

Another instance of a dangerous inclination to a priori judgments occurs on p. 114. 
Speaking of secret societies. Dr. Weule says ho had hitherto thought this institution 
inconceivable in East Africa (/«> Ostafrika einfach undenkbar)^ and still does not 
believe in its existence among the Makonde. It is a somewhat rash conclusion to 
arrive at after a stay of a few weeks. The NyasaJaud Yaos have an organisation called 
sekeiera, of which my informant discovered the existence after eight years’ residence 
in the country without the slightest suspicion of such a thing. Moreover, it may be 
doubted whether the stilt-dance is quite so isolated a phenomenon as our author thinks. 
Mr. Sutherland Rattray (Chinyanja Folklore, p. 179) speaks of it as part of the ordeals 
undergone by men initiated into the secret society connected with the Chinyau. It 
must be remembered, too, that wo know little or nothing concerning the initiation and 
allied ceremonies of the Bemba, Lunda, Luba, and other peoples west of Nyasa. 

In the section on toys and games (pp. 91-95) we think that the author’s generali¬ 
sations as to the absence of organised games (though this is not so clearly stated as in 
the Negerlehen) and lack of enthusiasm in play are a little too sweeping. It is difficult 
to identify the passage quoted from Liviugstone in support of his view, especially as 
no reference is given. The nearest we can find is Laet Joumalt, H, 227 : “ In many 
“ parts one is struck by the children having so few games. Life is a serious business, 
** and amusement is derived from imitating the vocations of the parents—hut building, 
making little gardens, bows and arrows, shields and spears. Elsewhere boys are very 
“ ingenious little fellows, and have several games; they also shoot birds with bows 
« and teach captured linnets to sing going on to enumerate various other toys and 
pastimes. It cannot be said that this is fairly represented by “ Schon Livingstone klagt 
“ vor einem Menschenalter iiber die -sichtliche Langweile, ja man mochte sagen die 
** Blasirtheit mit der die Wanyamwezikinder sich in Strasse und Hof horumdriickteu j 
** nichts von Begeistcrung, nichts von der alles vergessenden Hingabe wie sie unseren 
“ Kindern so erbeigentUmlich ist.” This may seem a trifle, but such looseness of 
quotation scarcely inspires confidence. 

We see no necessity for Dr. Weule’s assumption that the two forms of top figured 
in Plate 28 (Figs. 8, 9, and 10) are necessarily borrowed from Europe. The na}xguli 
and nagogo, large whipping-tops, described by the Rev. D. C. Scott (see Mang'anjn 
Dictionary, s.r.) eighteen or twenty years ago can hardly have taken root during the 
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short interval which had elapsed since the establishment of the mission in 1875, 
and the Yao top (No. 10), though similar in principle to our humming-top, has the 
peg for winding the string below instead of above, and may well have been evolved 
on the spot. With regard to tlie “diabolo,” Dr. Weule seems to have overlooked the 
passage in Cameron’s Across Africa (II, 91), which is quite sufficient to dispose of his 
theory. As to his so-called “ telephone,” it resembles a small kind of friction-drum, and 
we should not be surprised to learn that the use ascribed to it by Dr. Weule was an 
after-thought, possibly suggested by some European. 

Dr. Weulo’s linguistic collections are, we understand, being examined and analysed 
by Professor Meinhof, and will doubtless see the light later on. But we own that 
the specimens given here and in Ncgerlthtia do not encourage us to hope for any 
great additions to Bantu linguistics. The Yao ndondosha song on p. 103 is unintelli¬ 
gible without considerable correction of the text. Ya chimwene^ for instance, should 
probably be acAtnttoene, chief,” and the translation overlooks the fact that ndondosha 
(as apparent from the pronouns) is in the plural throughout. We doubt whether 
kuilulu wakonfftoe could moan “the girl from Ilulu”; wakonffwe h certainly a plural. 
The ndondosha^ by-the-bye, deserves further investigation ; it is a “ fetch ” similar 
to the Zulu umkovu^ a corpse resuscitated by wizards for their own ends. 

The phonograph records of native melodies brought back by Dr. Weule have been 
treated by the Psychological Institute of the Berlin University, under the superinten¬ 
dence of Dr. Von HornbosteL They have, however, been the subject of a lengthened 
controversy carried on in the pages of Globus—‘Stc also Dr. Von Hornbostel’s article 
in the last number of Anikropos —into which, fortunately, we need not enter here. 

A. WERNER. 


Religions. Marett. 

The Threshold of JReligian. By R. R. Marett, M.A. London: Methuen, 01 
1909. Pp. xix-H 173. 19 x 13 cm. Price 3 j. 6d. 01 

The avowed object of these collected papers is critical and classificatory. Mr. 
Marett is not alone in thinking that animism, as a master key, fails to unlock several 


doors of the crypt of religious origins. 

In the first of these suggestive papers he inquires whether there may have been 
some religious feeling or thought previous to or back of animism. The type of the 
latter he finds in the spirits of the dead. To the question : “ How came an animistic 
colour to be attached to a number of things not primarily or obviously connected with 
“ death and the dead ? ” he answers, that in response to . . . the emotions of 

“ Awe, Wonder, and the like, . . . there arises in the region of human thought a 

“ powerful impulse to objectify and even personify the mysterious or * supernatm^ ’ 
“ something felt, and in the region of will a corresponding impulse to render it 
“ innocuous, or better still propitious, by force of constraint, communion, or conciliation. 
“ Supematuralismy then, as this universal feeling taken at its widest and barest may 
“ be called, might, as such, be expected to prove not only logically but also in some sense 
chronologically prior to animism, constituting, as the latter does, but a particular ideal 
embodiment of the former.” 

The proof, however, of this priority does not 'seem to be forthcoming. He quotes 
some examples of awe in action where the object is vague ; but the vagueness of the 
object is no proof that the attendant emotion in the subject is prior to the belief in 
spirits. He speaks of such objects as Powers. ” Not all Powers are ghosts and spirits, 
“ even if they tend to become so.” In the case of a thunderstorm there is certainly no 
need to presuppose a spirit; nor is there any process from the abstract to the concrete 
if such a phenomenon be prior to the development of a spirit of the storm. 

But it is not clear how or why such a Power should be objectified or personified 
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later, still less why awe should start the process of objectification or personification. 
If we say that emotion is tho origin of religion, well and good ; there is nothing more 
to say. Bat emotion in itself cannot produce the idea of soul or spirit, nor does it 

foster their production. It apparently amounts to this : some phenomenon ia 

« supernatural.” Why ? Because it inspires awe. Why does it inspire awe ? Because 
it is supernatural. 

Such emotional processes are neither prior to Jior subsequent to animism. They 
are parallel in time and in origin ; there is no real causal connection. The term 
pre>animistic, therefore, begs the question. 

There are several appeals in the coui-se of the volume to psychology. Now tho 
science of mind is able to throw a flood of light on the origins of animism, and 
therefore of animistic religion, but it supplies no warrant for a pre-animistic religion 

of awe. It would ask, What causes the emotion ? The answer, “ Anything siiper- 

“ normal, anything which defeats reasonable expectation,” is no answer, because it 
omits the most important part of the psychical process, all that comes between the 
object and the final result (the emotion) of the impact of object and subject. The 
complete answer would explain in one formula all cases of awe in the presence of 
“ Powers ” and all cases of recognitiou of spirits. 

Several phrases invite psychological criticism. Such are “ the horror of a human 
corpse instilled into man’s heart by his instinct of self-preservation, “as regards 
“ delirium, epilepsy, and kindred forms of seizure, the patient’s experience of 
** hallucinatory images, combined with the bystanders* impression that the former is, 
« as we say, ‘ no longer himself,’ would, I think, weU nigh immediately and directly 
“ stamp it as a case of possession by a spirit.” In tl»e latter instance, what are the 
hallucinatory images of epilepsy? and what have they to do with the patients 

possession by a spirit ? • j i- • 

His criticism of the Frazerian doctrine of the relation of magic and rehgion as 
of merely abstract usefulness and reality is well argued. That the prayer is evolved 
from ^e spell is, however, an unnecessary assumption, not to mention its apparent 
yielding of the Frazerian position. 

In his criticism of the theory that taboo is a negative magic, he again has 
recourse to the “ mystery ” suggestive of awe, which he regards as the chief material 
of religion. Taboo is “a mystic affair,” and is a result of experience of phenomena 
that are “normally abnormal.” He describes it as “a negative taana*' This essay 
is, perhaps, the most successful in the volume. As having nothing to do with the 
genesis of spirits the theory is not handicapped from its start. 

The proposal to make mana a category of comparative religion is not new, but 
it is judicious. “ Taboo is the negative mode of the supernatural, to which mana 
“ corresponds, as the positive mode ” ; this is a convenient formula, but the autlior 
puts it forwanl as “a minimum definition of religion.” In so doing he posits the 
priority of the impersonal forms of the supernatural. This seems to misunderstand 
the essence of animism as the doctrine of souls, not in the narrow sense of human and 
humanised souls, and also to involve a process from the abstract to the concrete. 

The last essay in the book treats of Comparative Religion as a branch of Sociology 
and of Social Psychology. It contains some interesting criticism of various schools 
and various points of view. “There seems to be good reason to respect the Bntish 
“ tradition which ordains that Psychology must preside over the investigations of 
“ Comparative Rehgion.” U only the presiding science wore the science of the 

psychologists 1 , . , . . 

The volume is full of interesting aperfus. Mr. Marett's critical instilment is 

keen and well manipulated, but, perhaps, does not always operate at the critical spot. 

r M r r ^ qjj^yv'LEY. 
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Thurlngria: Arohseology. Goetze. 

Die vor- und friikgeschichtliehen Altertiimer Thuringens. rierauagegebeu QA 
von Prof. Dr. A. Goetze, Prof. Dr. P. Mofer, San.-li«t Dr. P. Zschiesche. Mil 0^ 
24 Licbtdrucktafoln tiod einer arcL^log. Karte. Wurzburg: Curt Eabitzsch (A. 
Stubers Verlag), 1909. Pp. 466. 25 x 20 cm. 

This stout volume 'w'itb its accompanying map is the outcome of a resolution 
passed by the Historical aud Arcbaeological Society of Erfurt in February 1905, that 
a map should be prepared ou which all the prehistoric finds in Thimingia should he 
carefully marked. The work was far more troublesome than had been anticipated ; 
difficulties of various kinds were encountered at every step, so that fourteen years 
have passed before effect could be given to the resolution. The map, in two sheets 
on a scale of 1 :100,000, covers an area of about 75 x 68 geographical miles or 
5,100 geographical square miles, and is rather loss thau the province of Thuringia, 
although the finds belonging to the whole area are noted in the body of the volume. 
Seven colours are used to indicate the different epochs to which the finds are assigned 
and fourteen signs are employed to show the nature of the find, such as flat grave, 
barrow, settlement, dep6t>find, fort, Ac. To give an idea of the magnitude of the under¬ 
taking it may be mentioned that finds from 1,260 localities, including 2,030 graves, 
7,600 single objects, 237 settlements, 46 depdt-finds, 198 forts, 19 workshops, and 
23 menhirs, altogether about 10,000 entries or numbers are duely recorded. The bulk 
of the volume is taken up by a brief description of each find arranged by places aud 
these according to the Krei$ or Verwaltungshezirk to which it belongs. In the left- 
hand margin of each page a letter or abbreviation such as St, B, T, R, F, Slv, in 
fat type, catches the eye and shows that the entry concerning the find belongs to 
the Stone Age, Bronze Age, La T^ne, Roman, Frankish-Merovingian or Slav Period. 
The museum or collection where each object is preserved is, of course, given, and also 
a reference to the work, if such exists, in which the find is recorded. The'biblio¬ 
graphy, a most useful appendix, covers no less than forty pages and is arranged in 
sections according to the period of time of which tlie author treats. The twenty- 
four plates give good photographical illustrations of 379 objects mentioned in the 
text. 

The preface of forty pages by Professor Goetze briefly summarises some of the 
historical results that follow from the excavations and finds recorded in the volume. 
As far back as the Moustdrien epoch of the palasolithic age Thuringia was inhabited 
by man, who bad to share the country with Elepkas antiquus, the rhinoceros and the 
cave-lion. Then, as in many other places, a hiatus ensued, and when man reappeared 
he was no longer a savage but something of an agriculturalist, living in large com¬ 
munities and surrounded by domestic animals. He was in touch, too, with the outer 
world, for the marble arm rings, the ornaments of spondylus shell, the axes of nephrite 
and jadeite, as well as a rude copper dagger from Thuringpan graves, must all have 
been imported. No less than seven types of neolithic pottery, most of it profusely 
ornamented, are found in the province, and these are described in some detail. Dr. 
Goetze purposely refrains from expressing an opinion on the relative age of the Cord- 
and Band-ceramic, as it is still a moot point and still under discussion. The finds 
in Thuringia give no countenance to the hypothesis that the Bronze Age was heralded 
by a Copper period. The little copper that found its way into the province altered 
in no respect the neolithic character of the civilisation. In fact the general mode of 
life was not much changed by the substitution of metal for stone implements and one 
type of stone hammer appears for the first time in the later Bronze period. At the 
beginning,of the Bronze Age large quantities of bronze were introduced by traders, 
for as many as 297 bronze axes were found together at Bennewitz, 120 at Schkopau 
and 84 sickles at Bedra. There is no proof as yet that the copper ores of the Hartz 
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and the Tharingian forest were worked at so early a period. In exchange for the 
bronze the Thxiringians probably gave salt, in which the country bounds. 

In the latter Bronze Age, corresponding on the whole with the fourth period of 
Montelius, a new people—who brought cremation with them and new forms of ceramic, 
the Lausitz type—make their appearance in Thuringia, arriving from the south or 
south-east. The difficulty of assigning ethnic names to prehistoric people is illustmt^ 
by the circnmstance that Dr. Goetze supposes the new comers were Thracians, while 
Eossinna maintains they were Karpo-Dacians, and Dr. Pi5 considers them to have 
been Slavs. In the L« T^ne period, from the fifth century b.c. to a.d. 1, although 
tho potter’s wheel was known the great majority of vessels were still made by hand. 
In the succeeding epoch, from the first to the fifth century, covered by the Roman 
Period and the period of migrations, the civilisation of the Thuringians developed 
without a break from that of I»a T6ne, and not until the second half of the Roman 
Period does the grave furniture show signs of greater wealth and luxury. J. A. 


Superstition. Frazer. 

Psyche's Task : a Discourse concerning the Influence of Superstition on the 00 
Grotoih of Institutions. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. London: UU 
Macmillan, 1909. Pp. viii + H4. 23 X 14*5 cm. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Psyche’s task ” was to sort out the seeds of good from the seeds of evil. Under 
this title Dr. Frazer has published, with additions, the substance of a paper read 
at a meeting of the Royal Institution, and afterwards given in tho form of lectures 
to his class at Liverpool, “ in the hope,” he says, “ that it may cell attention to a 
“ neglected side of superstition and stimulate enquiry into the early history of those 
“ great institutions which still form the frame-work of modern society.” The theory 
of the book is summed up ’ in four propositions, to the effect that among certain 
races and at certain times superstition has strengthened the respect for government, 
property, marriage, and human life, and has thereby contributed to the establishment 
and maintenance of civil order, to morality, and to the security of life and property. 
“Superstition” is briefly defined as falsehood (p. 3) or a body of false opinions 
(p. 83). The four chapters which follow are made up of a selection from Dr. Frazer s 
immense store of examples. There is no theorising outside the four comers of the 
proposition, and unless the reader con find a clue to Dr. Frazer’s present sociological 
position in the choice of examples, he must wait for Totendsm and Exogamy. 

In the chapter on Government, Dr. Frazer quotes, first, the mana of Melanesian 
chiefs; the worship of dead chiefs in Fiji ; the tapu of Maori chiefs, believed to 
be living “ gods ”; and like beliefs from the rest of Polynesia, Angola, and the 
Malay countries. The next series, nearly all from Africa (there is a new example 
from Mr. A. C. Hollis’ Nandi), shows the king’s power over weather, crops, and 
fertility in general; and from this Dr. Frazer proceeds to the “ halo of superstitious 
veneration” which surrounded the ancient Kings of Pern, India, Greece, Ireland, 
Scotland, Sweden, and Burgundy ; and so on to Dr. Johnson and the King’s Evil. 
To complain would be ungrateful, for it is thanks to Dr. Frazer that these examples 
are familiar. Nothing is said about the origin of kingship; in fact, the whole book 
is'written with a sort of ironical detachment from modern theory, and the last 
sentences of this chapter might be a quotation from the early eighteenth ceutmy. Is 
this meant to mark the end of Dr. Frazer’s interest in Sacred Kings ? 

The chapter on private property deals with those forms of taboo which are 
repn^ to bring supernatural punishment in the shape of sickness and misfortune, on 
thieves and trespassers—an application of Uboo so strongly developed in Polynesia that 
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“ some good authorities . . . have held that the system was devised for no other 

“ purpose.” (PsycheU Task^ p. 17.) In this way, Dr. Frazer says, “ Superstition has 
“ strengthened the respect for private property and has thereby contributed to the 
“ security of its enjoyment” (p. 30). 

Dr. Frazer’s theory of taboo was announced in 1905 {Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship^ p. 52). Judging by the examples which he has chosen to 
use in this chapter, is taboo still negative magic ? understanding by magic,” as in 
1905, **a misapplic.atioii of the association of ideas by similarity and contiguity.” None 
of them exactly fit the formula not do this lest the counterpart of this should 
” follow.” Of the taboos quoted which are indisputably taboos—which are called 
<a5u, tambu, tapiu by their makers—those of one series (pp. 17-20, 23) are not 
“sympathetic” in form at all, the other series is “sympathetic” indeed, but the 
correspondence is between the taboo-mark and the penalty invoked, not between the 
penalty and .the offence (pp. 22-25). In a few cases of fady in Madagascar (p. 26) a 
special penalty is attached to the offence, “ to steal an egg caused the thief to become 
“ leprous ” and so on, but there is no “ sympathetic ” connection. It would have been 
interesting if Dr. Frazer bad taken this opportunity of replying to Mr. Marett’s 
oritiolsnis. {Anthropological Essays presented to E> B. Tylor^ 1907, p. 219 ff.) 

The third chapter illustrates the proposition that “ superstition has strengthened 
“ the respect for marriage,” and for sexual morality in general. The Karens, the 
Assamese, the Battas, the Dyaks, and other peoples punish (or expiate) immorality, 
lest the crops should fail or the land be visited with sickness and dangerous beasts. 
“ Where these superstitions prevail it is obvious that public opinion . . . will treat 
“ such offences with far greater severity . . . ; and conversely, wherever we find 

“ that these offences are treated by the community with extreme rigour, we may 
“ reasonably infer that the original motive was superstition ” (p. 42). The explanation 
of this Dr. Frazer finds ** in the analogy which many savage men trace between the 
“ reproduction of the human species and the reproduction of animals and plants ”—an 
analogy mistakenly applied in their attempts to assist the propagation of animals and 
plants on the principle of magical sympathy or imitation (pp. 44, 45). Rules of sexual 
morality are thus survivals from a pre-religious age of magic. The deeper question 
how certain relations came to be regarded as Irregular, and so disturbing to the course 
of nature, is left for discussion “in another place.” 

The last chapter deals with the service rendered by superstition in strengthening 
the respect for human life, by “ the wholesome though groundless terror,” inspired by 
the. ghosts of murdered men. This has a two-fold effect.: it deters the prospective 
murderer, and it prompts the community to get rid of him. Here, as elsewhere. 
Dr. Frazer inclines to refer all ideas of blood-pollution and all'rites of purification to 
“a fear of the dangerous ghost”; though this explauation does not easily fit some 
of the best-known Hebrew and Greek examples. Surely there is a pre-auimistic 
aspect of blood-pollution. 

But, as we have said. Psyche's Task is little concerned with anthropological 
theory, and the modest propositions which alone it .professes to uphold are abundantly 
proved. BARBARA FREIRE-MARRECO. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Thb death is announced of Mr. W. F. Stanley, the well-known educationalist QM 
and founder of the Stanley Trade Schools; he had been a'Fellow of the Royal ilT 
Anthropological l^stitum since 1886. ' • 

Printed by SrBM Ainy Spottiswoodk, Ltd^ Hit Msjcfty’s Printert, East Harding Street, K.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, East. ■With Plate K. Hollto. 

A Note on the Oravee of the Wa-Nyika. By A. C. ffoltu. OK 

The tribes that fringe the British East Africa littoral from the Tana River UV 
to the Anglo-German frontier are collectiveljr known as the \Vn-Nyika, or desert people.* 
They are nine in number, viz., Giryama, Kauma, Chonyi, Jibana, Kambe, Ribe, Rabat, 
Durnma, and Digo. All these peoples have a more or less common origin, having been 
driven south by the Galla about the fifteenth century from behind Shungwaya (Port 
Durnford), between the Tana and Juba rivers ; they speak a very similar Bantu dialect, 
which is nearly akin to Ngozi, the old language on which the modern Swahili is based ; 
they all profess a belief in a god (Mulungu) and in the transmigration of souls ; and they 
worship the spirits of deceased ancestors and tribal elders. The shades of the deceased 
are called Koma. The koma cannot be seen ; at one time they reside in the graves, at 
another above the earth. These spirits are held to be powerful for good and evil; to be 
responsible for good and bad crops, health and sickness, prosperity and poverty ; and 
they must at all times and on all occasions be prayed to and propitiated—os, for instance, 
when a person falls ill or is about to undertake a journey, at a wedding, or at child-birth. 
Individuals worship the koma of their immediate ancestors or elder relatives, and the 
koma of the whole tribe are incited on public occasions, such as in times of war, during 
a drought or famine, on the outbreak of an epidemic, at the sowing of seed, when the 
harvest is reaped, and at the removal of n town or building of a village. 

The chief resting place of the koma is in or about the Kaya, the central point or 
metropolis of the tribe, whei*e a hnt is erected for their habitation. In that hut ^ 
property deposited by the people is safe, for a kirapo or talisman is suspended in it, 
which prevents the approach of thieves. The koma are also supposed to haunt the 
trees that surround most of the Kayas. For this reason the Kayas are usually situat^ 
in the centre of small forests, which in old days formed natural fastnesses, where in 
times of war the whole tribe congregated. The felling of trees in or near the Kayu 
is forbidden, and the people living in the Kayas often go many miles to fetch their 
building poles and firewood. ImporUnt men and women of the tribe are buried in the 
Kayas ; others are interred outside or near their own huts or villages. In order tlrat 
the spot where the interment has taken place may be remembered, a memorial post is 
erected at the head of the graves. This post is sometimes grotesquely carved to 
resemble the deceased or it is shaped in a fantastic form and bedaubed with paint; 
at other times it is plain. The Jibana and Chonyi tribes are more given to carve the 
« headstones ” than the others. A piece of cloth is generally hung round ^e men’s 
posts, whilst the women’s are occasionally clothed with the national kilt in miniature. 

» Sacrifices are mode at the graves of such of the deceased as have families. Flour 
and water is pomed into a coco-nnt shell let into the ground, and goats and fowls 
are killed so that the blood falls on the grave. A portion of the food eaten on these 
occasions is left on the ground for the koma. When the offering is made the dead 
are called by name and invited to come and eat and drink. When beer is brewed, 
some of the liquid is poured on the graves and the spirits are exhorted to parmke 
thereof, so that the drink may not excite quarrels among their descendants or relatives 

who live upon the earth. __ MOLLIS. 

Australia. Frazer. 

Beliefs and Oustome of the Australian Aborl^Tines. By Professor Og 
aJ. G. Frazer. 

In May of last year (1908) I had the good fortune to meet the Bishop of North 
Queensland (Dr. Frodsham) at Liverpool, and be gave mo in conversation some valuable 
information as to the native Australian beliefs and cu stoms baaed on his personal 

* These people call themselves A-Nika. 
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knowledge of the nboriginee. He told me that he had travelled among the Arnnta 
a« well a« among varions North Queensland tribes, and he asked me whether I was 
aware that the Australian aborigines do not believe children to be the fi'uit of the 
intercourse of the sexes. His lordship informed me that this incredulity is not limited 
to the Arunta, but is sliared by all the North Queensland tribes with which he is 
acquainted, and he added that it forms a fact which has to be reckoned witli in the 
introduction of a higher standard of sexual morality among the aborigines, for they do 
not naturally accept the true explanation of conception and childbirth even after their 
admission into mission stations. The Bishop also referred to a form of communal or 
group marriage, which he believes to be practised among aboriginal tribes he has 
visited on the western side of the Gulf of Carpentaria; but, unfortunately,-1 had not 
time to obtain particulars from him on this subject. I pointed out to his lordship 
the high scientific importance of the information which he had volunteered to me, and 
I requested that he would publish it in his own name. He assented, l>nt as some 
time has passed without his finding leisure to draw up a full account, he has kindly 
authorised me to publish this brief statement^ which has been submitted to him and 
approved by him as correct. I need not indicate to anthropologists the gi’eat interest 
and value of the Bishop’s testimony as independently confirming and extending the 
obeei'vations of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen on the tribes of Central Australia. In the 
interest of science it is much to be desired that the Bishop, or those of his clergy 
who know the natives, would publish fullor information on these topics. 

In authorising me to publish the foregoing statement the Bishop of North 
Queensland (Dr. Frodsham) wrote me a letter (dated Bishop’s Lodge, Townsville, 
Queensland, July 9th, 1909) in which he gives some interesting additional information 
and makes certain valuable observations, the fruit of bis personal experience, which 
deserve to be laid to heart by anthropologists, especially by such as have no first-hand 
knowledge of the Australian aborigines. As he has kindly allowed me to make what 
use I please of bis letter, I shall avail myself of his permission to quote some 
passages from it. He writes :— 

“ The result of thirteen years’ observation has led me to conclude that while 
anthropologists may be right in placing the social organisation of the blacks at one end 
of the ladder of development and Western democracy at the other, they are absurdly 
wrong in thinking that they can carry the analogy into respective intelligence or 
even physical development. Speaking from observation I can say deliberately that 
the Australian blacks, when they are rationally treated, are capable of intellectual 
development—in one case also to my personal knowledge—of no mean order. 

“ As example of my use of the word rational, let me instance the fact that the 
aborigines find it very difficult to understand any. modem conception of individuality. 
The tribe is the norm of their social life, and they regard social offences in much 
the same way that the Israelites did when the law of the Goel was in force. T ou can 
resulily see how the existence of such a misconception affects all the relationships 
between the blacks and whites in North Quoonsl^d. At Xarrubah we have frankly 
accepted the communistic principle, and the blacks find it not only possible but 
comparatively easy to pass to our modern conception of individual responsibility. 

** With further reference to the subject of my conversation with you at Liverpool 
last year, we often have girls, who are sent to the mission, encein/c, and we never dwell 
upon any wrongfulness of their coudition. We have no trouble afterward, neither have 
we found, at any rate for many years, that the girls persist in the belief, practically 
universal among the northern tribes, that copulation is not the cause of conception. 

“I was speaking this week to the Rev. C. W. Morrison (M.A. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge), who is acting head of the Yarrubah Mission. He told me that 
among the tribes around the Cairns district in North Queensland the acceptance of 
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food from a man by a woman was not merely regarded as a marriage ceremony, but 
as the actual cause of conception. Mr. Morrison also added that monogamy was the 
custom in these tril>e8 except in the case of sisters. This latter fact is borne out by 
my own observation. Ono aboriginal, whom I know well, married four sisters and 
stayed at that, but whether from principle or pnalenco I am unable to say.** 

J. G. FRAZER. . 



Engrland : Archseologry. King*: Polkingliorne. 

Excavation of a Barrow on Chapel Cam Brea, Cornwall. By QH 

H. King and the late B. C. Polkingkome^ J5.Sc., F.C.S. Of 

The former of us had previously noted a rather curiously shaped mound, and on 
August 19th, 1907, wo examined it 
together. 

A short distance from the tumnlus 
shown on the six-inch Ordnance map, 
sonth of the ruined chapel, projects a 
natural earn, and carrying on the ridge 
made by this cam and abutting on the 
north end of it is the mound in ques¬ 
tion, obscured by growth and suggest¬ 
ing a portion of a drystone hedge. 

This, however, we decided it could not 
be in such a position. On probing it 
we found that it was composed of small 
weathered blocks, such as could be 
gathered on the surface of the hill. 

The approximate dimensions are:— 

Length, 18 feet; breadth, 7 feet; and 
height, 3^ feet. 

We opened on the east side at the 
middle, and after removing a consider¬ 
able quantity of weathcr-roonded blocks 
came upon the eastern wall of a kist 
built of flat-faced stones, irregular in 
size, supporting a single slab. Without disturbing this capstone we caused the eastern 
wall to be removed, disclosing a mass of compact 6ne loam. When a considerable 
amount of this was withdrawn a large um was disclosed standing at the south end 
of the kist. The loam was carefully cut away around and behind, and the vessel 
lifted out without other injury than a small hole made by the pick. The interior 
of the kist was about 2 feet 6 inches square, and the height 2 feet 3 inches. 

The fine earth removed from the kist contained a few bones which had obviously 
fsdlen over tli'e edge when 'the remains were placed in the lum, and three small flint 
flakes. The bottom of the urn had a large hole which had been plugged by a stone, 
and the lower third contained partly calcined human bones held together by loam. The 
rest of the urn was full to the mouth with earth and granules of quartz and felspar. 
One handle was broken. 

The teeth (four in number) were stained and small. All the bones suggested a 
small individual. 

The dimensions of the um are:—Height, 20 inches ; diameter, mouth (exterior) 
13 inches; diameter, base, 7^ inches; maximum diameter, 15^ inches; projection of 
handle. If inches ; opening of handle (vertical) 3 inches ; general thickness, ^ inch. 

Neither the broken-off handle nor the piece of the bottom were in the kist. The 
ornamentation is very distinct and interesting. It is in three tiers and appears to have 
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been formed by impress of twisted reeds; the upper tier is of uineteen concentric 
triangles; the middle one of scooped>out holes, and the lower of a lozenge-pattern. 

The barrow may at one time have been surrounded by standing stones ; one such is 
in position at the free end (north) of the mound. Beyond this was a small mound of 
circular plan which by the depression on the summit had apparently been opened. We 
had this re-opened and found no signs of a kist or bones. 

We do not suppose that the um is of Neolithic Age, although the flint flakes were, 
wo think, purposely placed in the kist, probably from tradition. Wo have not found a 
single flake beyond these on the hill, but on the surrounding moors and fields flakes 
and small scrapers are fairly abundant. H. KING. 

B. C. POLKINGHORNE. 

Additional Note. 

Ou September 27th, 1907, Mr. II. King re-opened this barrow on the western 
side and found another urn considerably broken and entangled in the roots of a furze 
bush just below the surface of the mound, resting against the north end of the 
capstone and outside the kist. The dimensions would be probably somewhat less 
than those of the first one described. One handle and part of the base are entirely 
missing (cf. above). 

The omamect consists of a band round the mouth 3^ inches in depth of repeated 
acute angles bordered by four horizontal circles above and three below, the whole 
being the impress of twisted thongs. The fragments contain three holes bored after 
firing^ two of these make a pair on the same level of the ornament and are obviously 
“repair” holes. A few portions of bone were embedded in the mass of roots and 
earth. C. P. 

Arcliseology: Eoliths. Lewis Abbott. 

The Kolithic Problem. Bg W. J. Lewis Abbott^ F.G.S. 00 

The recent attacks of Mr. W. G. Smith upon the eoliths, although diffbriug 00 
from those of other critics, are fortunately susceptible of either absolute proof or disproof^ 
although the attacking of anything coming from one to whom we must all feel deeply 
indebt^ for so much magnificent work is by no means pleasant. His last article is 
unfortunately as painful reading as its predecessors. Everyone knows that the question 
of man-worked flints occurring at Dewlish does not rest upon the things he here attacks. 
What is the use of quoting the negative evidence of a paper writteu before a thing 
was discovered ? And the attempting to alter the geological horizon of E. meridionalis 
simply because a paheolith was found on the surface at a diflTerent part of the town, 
or to deny the bona fidts of the Java Maucr, and other finds, is neither geology nor 
anthropology, but unfortunately on a par with the manner of attack upon flint working. 
If we go back to Mr. Smith’s former papers, his statements can, I thiuk, bo reduced 
to the following :— 

{a) That naturally-shaped flints exist of such a form that they sometimes possess 
a thinned-out bay, and that during the vicissitudes of gravel making, or gravel life, the 
weaker edges get abraided away, resulting in forma so closely resembling some eoliths 
as to prove the natural origin, not only of those which they resemble but others from 
which they are in every way dissimilar! 

(A) That when a pebble is in a certain position and “ moved about slightly ” in 
the direction shown by the arrows, such a hollow-scraper is produced. 

(c) That in this process minute chips are detached and (in the specimens under 
consideration) have been arrested by the oxide of iron, and now form a “ pan ” near the 
place from which they were removed. 

(d) That, having found a small flake which was obviously removed from a flint 
while the latter was in the gravel, he maintains that Nature having removed one flake 
can displace the others in similar manner and thus produce the so-called eoliths. 
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Now, as regards (o), no one who has had any experience of beach aotiou ever 
questioned for a moment that the bombarding which is incessantly going on among 
the stones must sometimes strike in a fortuitous place, and eventually, after pro<lucing 
perhaps hundreds of what a gunner would call “ misses/* but what we call incipient 
cones of percussion, produces a form similar to that wo call a hollow scraper. 1 here 
is nothing in ail this to invalidate the artificial nature of eoliths. Upon the evolutionary 
hypotheses the anthropoidea were not born original discoverers and inventors : they 
must naturally have boon furnished with their prototypes of implements by mother 
Nature. But what wo arc most concerned in just now is, firstly, are there any 
absolute criteria by which we can really distinguish any or all of the niultitndiaoua 
operations of Nature from those of man; and’secondly, docs Nature work iu the way 
suggested by Mr. Smith ? because if we can show it does not, his attacks upon the 
eoliths are assuredly Balaam's curses. 

From hundreds of similar flints I have, I pick one from the St. Leonard s head), 
and I have no doubt it was such a nature-formed specimen that man s progenitors first 
used, and so deeply did the love of this form sink down into his nature that, throughout 
the whole of the succeeding stone ages, he still clung to it. Not only is it a bulbed 
flake but the concavity or bay is a cup-flaked face, criteria which I think Mr. Smith 
and other authorities still regard as proving man’s work. My object iu pointing this 
out is to show that I do not underestimate the work of Nature; on the contrary, having 
studied beach action every morning for the last ten years and the other natural forces 
for nearly four tens, I am prepared to give Nature credit for more tilings than most 
people, and, further, to show how she does them. Space precludes me entering fully 
upon the features which distinguish the works of Nature from the free-struck work 
of man. I may, perhaps, be permitted to refer to the following, which will bo 
sufficient for our present purpose :— 

(а) Upon this specimen can be seen those characteristic little incipient cones of 
percussion which do not appear in flints that have not been subject to cannonading. 

(б) As the blows are administered in various directions and with varying force 
the axes of the flakes are at all possible angles, and the flakes of evcr-v,irying sixes. 

(c) Around and upon the actual edge of the “ scraper,” instead of the regular- 
formed correctly-directed pits and valleys of percussion we find a contused edge. 

(d) We might farther point out that if we examine the flaking face of such 
a 8i>ccimcn we often see round the hollow a number of incipient flakes flakes 
not quite removed, but which a little push or necessary change of temperature will 
dislodge. 

Now as I was particularly desirous not to be found tilting at a windmill 1 sent 
oflT to Dr. Blackmore and asked him if he would be so kind as to allow me to examine 
the specimens ho had sent to Mr. Smith ; and I have to thonk him for not only doing 
this, but for sending tw'o others. So exactly alike are those that I am tempted to 
call them the Blackmore triplets—two are dextral, one sinistrsl. I have examined 
these very carefully, and 1 am prepared to say that they do not bear a single one of 
the characters of naturully-shnped flints enumerated, nor others I have not here gone 
into. It is true they owe their original outline to thermal fissure, but this had nothing 
to do with the formation of the hollow scraper! Now as these do not possess one 
of the characteristics of natural productions, I submit, even at this opening of the 
subject, that Mr. Smith’s argument against the eoliths fails to the ground. But let us 
turn to the positive features, as negatives very rarely convince. The first tbiag that 
strikes us is the brilliant uniform orange red of the whole surface of tho specimens; 
we feel ourselves transported to the highly oxidised iron beds of the Red Crag, and 
we immediately realise the fact that since these flints entered the colour-giving matrix 
not a single flake has been, removed ! Most of the high edges show signs of wear, 
but nowhere of rock pinching or pressure, which under certain conditions, if present, 
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might have produced flaking. This, of cotirse^ rules out Mr. Smith’s argument of the 
small flaking having been done at some subsequent period ! 

Two other things strike us at the same moment as the colour ; firstly^ the delicacy 
and evenness of flaking and the absolute constancy of the angle. There is no measur¬ 
able difference in the three hollows, which are 31 mm. long, and as there are some 
twelve secondary flakes removed in each, and the largest is not more than 4 mm., 
it follows that the secondary working more closely approaches the fine work of 
neolithic times than we should expect; indeed, I looked through ten boxes of 
neolithic scrapers in my collection before I found an example of better work. 
Secondly, tlte axes of the flakes or valleys all turn coincidently with the curve, thus 
showing that the direction of the blow changed with every flake removed, and that 
as this bears a constant relation to the desired curve, assuredly it follows they were 
struck by an intelligent being who knew, firstly, what he wanted, aud secondly, how 
to get it, and above all that they were not the chance work of blind Nature, be her 
possibilities never so potent. After many years’ practice and careful observation I 
am quite confident that these were the work of a fairly skilful flaker who could 
(a) obtain aud maintain tlie striking angle,’ and (b) the intensity of the blow, and 
(c) a complete mastery of the changing of the former while maintaining the latter, 
or (d) changing the’latter with the varying thickness of the stone with which he had 
to deal. As I run my eye up the hollow of one of these triplets and look down npon 
its edge and see such a constancy of angle that there is scarcely a mm. difference 
in the length of the whole flakes forming the entire row without one single blow 
resolving, 1 am tempted to admire the skill acquired by the one who worked it. On 
several occasions my old friend has written down the idea of practising flint working. 
This I am certain is a mistake. 1 have always done the reverse ; the result is 1 can 
to-day reproduce most of the work of the past, even to the fine almost rectangular 
rectilinear work of the Hastings kitchen midden men, and I know the conditions 
necessary for the production of the various kinds of results desiretl. I unhesitatingly 
maintain that we ought to accept as an axiom that no one can speak with authority 
upon a practical subject in which he has had no actual experience. I respectfully 
submit that not realising this has led the hero of the paheolithic floors to go so 
terribly wrong iu the next part of the subject^ viz., how “Nature” removes flakes. 

One of the most elementary but never-varying laws is that there must be a 
constant relation between the striking plane, the striking face, and the flaking face. 
Flakes are not chopped off as a bricklayer chops chips off a brick in the same plane 
as the motion of his trowel (striking plane). The billiard table is as much to the 
student of flint-working as it is to the physicist in the study of light or applied 
mechanics. If a ball were in the centre of the billiard tablo and one wanted to bring 
it over to a centre side pocket, would he drive his ball on full ? Certainly not. Yet 
this is what Mr. Smith tries to do. He says the force was applied in the direction of 
the arrows. May I beg my old friend to try the experiment ? If this hollow were 
struck at a normal to its surface (as at least one of the blows would be in traversing a 
semi-circle) hard enough, he might reduce the whole flint to powder, or, as we used to 
say in old student days in connection with shooting the candle through the blackboard, 
if the oobesion of the molecules were less than the velocity of the stidker the latter 
might pass through the fliut. I have seen this done with a piece of very thick plate 
glass, while the common case where the velocity is insufficient to do this where the 
cone is cut out with only a tiny apex is too well known to need mentioning. Now, if 
we look at the relation of the two striking surfaces with the two arrows in his Fig. 1, 
we see there is there practically a difference of 90 degrees, and, needless to remark, 
two blows acting at right angles to each other could not possibly produce the same 
result in relation to the plane of the curve! Fig. 2 introduces an even worse state of 
things, and carries the blow down till it only just skids upon the surface. It is therefore 
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evident that it was a physical impossibility for flakes to have been removed with ix>wer 
thus applied. 

We now come to the action of the |vebblo (Fig. 8a). Here it is a little difficult, 
because we are only told that the pebble “ moved about slightly ” to hollow out the 
scraper. But I do not know, perhaps, that that matters much, as it is a mechanical 
fact that, move the pebble about how we would, wo could not make it take a flake off 
in the flaking plane (tlie flaked side of the hollow), no matter what pressure was 
exerted. If, however, it did remove a splinter, nnfortunatoly it would be from the left 
side I as anyone can prove for themselves by tryiug the experiment, following the 
angles and directions here given. It is therefore absolutely certain that the specimen 
could not possibly have been flaked in the manner suggested. 

Anyoue ought to know, and Mr. Smith knows it, only somehow he did not call it 
to mind, that a striking face and a flaking face can never bo coincident. As a matter 
of fact, the force would have to come from the other side and act in *an almost opposite 
direction. 

There is another point with which I must deal, and that is that the fragments 
of the flint removed in the process of making the hollow scraper now rest in the 
pan.” It may seem unnecessary to reply to this, but, coming as it does from an 
arch-restorer of conjoined flints, I feel I must. I, too, have had some experience in 
fitting together detached fragments; during the working of the Igbtham fissures I 
certainly restored over 5,000 small bones, jaws, teeth, Ac., of the small animals. Then 
again, I have been trained all my life to ocularly weighing gems ; a process justly 
regarded ns the most delicate in the commercial world; the weights of rose diamonds 
being gauged by the eye to a hundred thousandth of an ounce, which ought to qualify 
one for the recognition of dislodged flakes. But let us examine the composition of 
this ** pan ” and thus settle tbo question. Upon examination wo find this to be 
composed of hundreds of small pieces of silica of various sorts, 95 per cent, are 
coarse quarts grains mostly w'aterworu, and some fractured, some larger pieces of 
altered chert and highly altered flint and a few small fragments of flint, but not one 
cf the size that would have been produced in the working out of this hollow, and 
only one of them that I could see, under microscopic examination, tliat presented the 
features of flaked faces; almost all of them presented the characteristic features of 
thermal Assure ; while the facets of the hollow show free flaking: and instead of 
the small flakes being in the same state, and of tlie same colour as the flint, as a matter 
cf fact not one of them is ! 

One more point shall be the last. Mr. Smith finds a small flake, which has been 
removed since the flint has been in the gravel, and therefore concludes that ** if one 
small flake can be detached by natural pressure all the other flakes were.” Innumerable 
parallels in this extraordinary logic rush into my mind ; one alone shall suffice. Some 
time ago Mr. Lasbam sent me a lot of palaeoliths from Farnbam ; so roughly were these 
treated in transit that several flakes were removed. Now if a railway journey could 
remove several flakes, why could it not remove all the others and produce the 
palseolith? Everyone knows that implemeuts as well as flints are subject to various 
kinds of thermal fissure as they lie iu the gravel, and even to “ spontaneous 
brecciation.” Sir John Evans many years ago found a fine impleineot at St. Acheul 
w'bich had split up into a great number of pieces by thermal fissure. Many of us 
have found the same sort of thing; we aiso know that “in-creep” stones have 
been known to flake each other, as instanced by Mr. F. G. Spurrell; but one or two 
flakes do not make an implement. Then again, take a hundred hollow scrapers of 
one’s own make and examine them, most of them will show incipient flakes, which 
sufficient contusiou, or shake, or change of temperature, will dislodge. These incipient 
flakes abound on beach specimens and neolitbs, and even on palaeoliths, ami the flake 
Mr. Smith found dislodged iu gravel might just as well have been an incipient 
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flake originating vrith man, and bis gravel was just as potent an implement maker 
as the railway journey and no more. 

We may grant the possibilities of Nature to hollow out an embayed flint, or to 
flake a rounded end, so as to have taught earlier man their use. We admit she can 
split up rounded pebbles, and from these make “hoUow scrapers,” very much more 
diflicult of construction than those referred to by Mr. Smith, but she cannot produce 
the counterfeits of the combination tools, with the different kinds of work to suit 
the different kind of edges; she cannot alter the striking-plane upon the alteration of 
the flaking-face, to retain a constant flaking-plone; she cannot gradually change her 
striking-plane from north to south to make the pits of percussion turn coincideutly 
with the hollow ; she cannot maintain the constancy of the striking-angle so as to 
keep all pits (or flakes removed) of uniform length, especially if she has to perform the 
last-named feats coincideutly ; and there are numerous other achievements we see on 
some other disputed objects which lie altogether outside the possibilities of Mature. 

The products of Nature are imitative in tlieir outline, from the profundity of 
natural forces and resources ; but it is the very variety of her operations which 
does not enable her work to stand the tests of physical constancy. So long as it is 
mere outline, not too closely examined, she is safe. It is only when we study and 
learn the laws which underlie all flint-working operations of man, and the profound 
capabilities and incapabilities of Nature in regard to the shaping of hard stones, that 
we can call a verdict for Nature or the anthropoidea in regard to the eoliths. At 
any rate if they are ruled out it must be by an appeal to the laws of Nature, and 
not by an array of unsupportable assertions in direct opposition to them. 

• W. J. LEWIS ABBOTT. 
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Africa, Central: Archaeology. Seton-Karr. 

Obsidian Impiements in Centrai Africa- % Seton-Karr. 

I have lately returned from a journey on the Mombassa-Ugandn Railway^ 

I found scrapers and rough cutting implements along the course of the Gilgil River, 
washed out of the river deposits, the material being 
obsidian or volcanic glass from the numerous non¬ 
active volcanoes in the district. During a temporary 
delay of a train in one of the 
cuttings, at mile 305/400,1 took 
from the gisement from the side of 
the cutting in situ three obsidian 



fn' 


Fio. 1. 


. . 

Pio. 2 . 



implements from 7 feet to 10 feet below the present surface. I forwarded them to 
Professor Gregory (without knowing that he was in Australia) as he first found 
similar ones, excepting circular scrapers, which he describes in his book on TAe 
Great Bift Valley. I found three tjrpes : (1) scrapers, (2) cutting flakes, and 
(3) lance-beads. H. W. SETON-KARR. 
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Physical Anthropology : Method. Gray. 

A Portable Stature Meter. By J. Gray. QH 

Travellers who propose to make meHSurements of the races they como in wU 
contact with have often felt tlie want of a stature meter which would be at once 
light, compact, and easily made ready for use. A rod graduated throughout its 
length and fitted togetlier with two or 
three fislniig-rod joints does not comply 
very well with the above conditions. It 
occurred to me that the lazy-tougs linkage 
might be adapted for this purpose, and the 
illustration show’s a stature meter which I 
have designed on this principle, and which 
has been made by Home and Howland, 

Trougbton Road, Charlton, Kent. The 
instrument weighs about 1 lb., when made 
of magnalium, and when folded up may 
be carried in an overcoat pocket. The 
readings are taken by means of a steel 
tape graduated to mm., which is con¬ 
nected to the bottom transverse bar, pas-ses 
up through the middle of the linkage, over 
a pulley ou the top bar, then down to the 
reading point, which is fixed at a conve¬ 
nient height for the eye of the observer. 

The length of the tape between the 
top guide pulley and the reading point 
must evidently remain constant when the 
linkage expands and contracts. To ensure 
this, the tape passes from the top pulley 
along the adjacent link, round a second 
guide pulley at its lower end, and similarly 
in a zig-zag manner along other links till 
the reading point is reached. Finally the 
tape is wound on to a spring drum. 

The instrument may be used for 
measuring other heights than stature ; for 
example, the height of the acromion, of 
the trochanter, or of the tip of the finger. 

It is preferably fitted with a level, to en¬ 
sure the vertical position. 

J. GRAY. 
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REVIEWS. 

America: Mexico. 

In Indian Mexico : A Narrative of Travel and Labor. By Frederick Starr. 
Chicago, 1908. Pp. xi + 425. 24 x 16 cm. 

Professor Starr begins his preface by the following remark: “ Why another 
« travel book on Mexico ? Few countries have been so frequently witten up by the 
“ traveller. Many books, good, bad, and indifferent, but chiefly bad, have been per- 
** petrated.” Professor Starr has no need to plead as an excuse for publication thnt 
“ Indian Mexico is practically unknown,” for the book is sufliciently interesting even to 
those who are not especially concerned with the study of native races. Indeed, Mexico 
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has been fortunate during the last jear in the publication of two volumes—the book 
under notice by an export anthropologist, and a volume on Southern Mexico by 
Mr. Hans Gadow, a distinguished naturalist. 

The work planned by Professor Starr was threefold:— 

(1) The measurement of 100 men and twenty-five women in each population, 

fourteen measurements being taken on each subject. 

(2) The making of pictnros, portraits, dress, occupations, customs, buildings, 

and landscapes. 

(3) The making of plaster busts of five individuals of each tribe. 

To do such work, of course, involved difficulty, as the Indians of Mexico are 
ignorant, timid, and suspicious. 

The book shows us how, by pcrsiatence and a very free use of the recommenda¬ 
tions to the local authorities, given to the author by the Mexican Government, these 
difficulties were overcome. 

The book does not contain a continuous narrative of travel, but is arranged in 
groups of chapters dealing with difTercnt parts of the country and covering journeys 
during the years 1895 to 1901, and as no map is given it will be difficult for anyone not 
acquainted with the localities to follow the author's routes. 

The first chapters describe a journey made on horseback in 1896 from Oaxaca to 
the frontier of Guatemala through the mountainous country of the Mixes, a country 
that is very seldom visited by travellers, which the author describes as very beautiful, 
birt where he was not well received by the natives. At Ayutla he found most of the 
villager were drunk, by no means on uncommon occurrence in many of the Indian 
villages, and be seems to have been glad to get away from the Mixes, although it 
necessitated leaving a beautiful mountain region for the hot and arid country in the 
neighbourhood of Tehuantepec. However, three years later ho re-visited the Mixes, 
and, after overcoming many difficulties, obtained all the measurements ho needed. 

From Tehuantepec, where he was duly impressed, as are all travellers, with the 
beauty of the Tehuantepec women, the author journeyed on through the State of 
Chiapas to the frontier of Guatemala. At Taxtla Gutierrez he notes the brightly 
painted and highly polished gourds and calabashes, which are manufactured in the 
town and sent to all parts of the Republic, and tells ns that the ^aje," which gives 
them their brilliant lustre, is made chiefly at San Bartolom^, and is secured from an 
“ insect, a sort of plant-louse which lives upon the blackthorn and related trees. The 
insect is found only in the wet season, is small, though growing rapidly, and is of 
“ a fiery-red colour, though it coats itself over with a white secretion. It lives in 
• “ swarms, which form conspicuous masses. These are gathered in vessels, washed to 
remove the white secretion, boiled, cruslied, and strained through a cloth; an oily 
matter, mixed with blood (?) and water, passes ont, which is boiled to drive oil the 
water and to concentrate the oily mass. This is then washed in trays, to rid it of the 
blood, and made up into balls, which are sold at ten or twelve centavos (five or six 
cents) a pound. It is a putty-like substance with a handsome yellow colour. We 
have already stated that it is ground up with dry paints to be rubbed on the object 
“ which is to be adorned, and that the brilliant lustre is develoj)ed by gentle and 
** rapid friction.” 

” Pintos,” people afflicted with a disease, common in many parts of Mexico, 
which discolours and spots the skin, appear to be very numerous in Chiapas, and a 
photograph given of a Mestiza woman shows the unpleasant efifects of the disease. 

Professor Starr began his measurements with the Otomi, a name in ancient times 
synonymous with stupidity, as he felt that if be could succeed with this conservative 
and reserved people he might surely look for success among the other tribes. The 
Otomi women, who were measured first, may be considered true pygmies, as the 
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average stature of twenty-eight siihjectH was 1,437 millimetre*. *‘The men apparently 
“ of pure blood presented two quite different types. There are many men who are 
“ as little as the women; these present almost tJjo type already given as that of tlio . 
“ women, but are a little lighter in colour. The second type is tall, sometimes over 
1,700 millimetres. The eyes of these men are usually widely-spaced and the face 
“ appears rounder than in their smaller brethren. All the Otomis of both tjrpes, 
men and women, have astonishingly big heiuls.” 

On Lake Pntzeuaro Professor Starr found the “Tsupakua,” or spear thrower, the 
ancient **atlatl,*’ still in use by the wild dnek hunters for propelling light cane shafts 
tipped with iron. 

The author lends us through many little-known towns and villages, mostly in the 
state of Oaxaca, in search of pure-blooded Indians, and oven with the most recent map 
of the state spread before us it is not easy to follow him in his wanderings. He viaitetl 
Mixtecs, Triquis, and the little-known Juaves near Tehuantepec, Cuicatecs, Chiiinntecs, 
and many other tribes. 

In some places, as at the large Mazatec town of Huanhtla, where the women wear 
particularly interesting costumes, he was well received, and the work of measuriog l)Oth 
men and women was quickly finished, but there was always difficulty in persuading 
men to allow their heads and shoulders to be moulded with plaster of Paris, and in 
many instances there was much trouble with drunken Indian officials and no little risk 
was run from the ill-feeling aroused among the Indian population, and it was a wonder 
that the work was got through without some serious disturbance. 

Among the Totouacs the author noted several curious “ costumbres,” survivals of 
a heathen cult, and he secured some sheets of the bark paper which is manufactured 
ill secret, and cut into the shape of human figures and used in “magic” by the brujas 
or witches. 

Tarascan, Tlaxcalan, Tepehua, and Totonac towns and villages wore visited and the 
inhabitants were measured and photographed. A journey was made through the land 
of the Huastecs, an isolated fragment of the great Maya race, and a visit was paid to 
Yucatan in order to measure and photograph the Mayas themselves. 

The last part of the l)Ook contains the description of a long and somewhat 
difficult journey from Tehoautepec through Chiapas to a navigable branch of the 
Grijalva river, which was descended to Frontero, whence a coasting steamer plies to 
Vera Cniz. This journey took the author through the country of the little-known 
Zoques, Tzotzils, Tzendals, and Chois. It was in the Tzotzil town of Chamula that 
the most serious outbreak of recent times took place, in 1868, “ when under the 
“ influence of the young woman, Cheeheb, they attempted to restore the native 
*« government, the Indian life, and the old-time religion. Temples were erected to 
“ the ancient gods, whose inspired priestess the young woman claimed to be; but 
“ 300 years of Christianity h^ accustomed them to the idea of a Christ crucified ; 
“ an Indian Christ was necessary, not one from the hated invading race ; accordingly 
“ a little Indian lad, the nephew of the priestess, was crucified, to become a saviour 
“ for their race. Their plans involved the killing of every white and Mestizo in all 
“ the country ; in reality, more than 100 men, women, and children in the fincas and 
“ the little towns were killed. San Cristobal, then the capital city, suflfered a veritable 
“ panic, and it took the entire force of the whole state to restore order.” 

We could wish that the author had given us something more of the results of his 
investigations, but his ethnographic notes are reserved for separate scientific publi¬ 
cations ; it is probably the only record of the kind that has ever been made in this 
country and must be of immense value, and it was secured by untiring persistence and 
great energy, entailing much hardship and the utmost discomfort on Professor Starr 
and his companions. 
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Reliable figures,” the author tells us, “are wanting as to the number of pure 
“ Mexican Indians. If the population of the Republic be estimated at 15,000,000, 
** it should be safe to saj that 5,000,000 of this number are Indians of pure blood,' 
“ speaking their old language, keeping alive much of the ancient life and thought.” 

The book is profusely illustrated by photography ; there is a copious index, and 
a glossary of Spanish and Indian words. 

The appendices consist of a most amusing account of the professor at work 
extracted from the Chicago Record^ and a note on the purple spot on Maya babies. 

A. P. M. 


France: Archaeology. Congress. 

Congrft prehisiorique de France^ Chamlerg, Savog, 1908. QQ 

The Report of the fourth Congress, held at Clmmb^ry, Savoy, in August, Wfc 
1908, is a volume of over 900 pages, and includes fifty-eight communications with a 
very large number of illustrations, plan.s, and maps. It is a remarkable testimony to 
the interest taken by Frenchmen in le prfhistoirc of their country, especially as the 
previous Congress, held at Antun (for Soliitrc) in 1907, produced a compte rendu 
of 1,000 pages. 

Among the many interesting papers are two by M. Rutot, “An Eolitbic Industry 
contemporaneous with an Industry of the Upper Paleolithic Period” in a cave in the 
province of Li^ge, and “ The Extension in France, Belgium, England, and Germany 
of the FMnusiau Industry.” The latter describes sites near Havre, one of them in 
the forest of Mongeon, at the spot called Les SapinUres ; the other on the plateau of 
Sandouville, with a rudimentary history, “ Neolithic icith an eolithic facies,*' M. Rutot 
“ had given this name provisionally to some finds at Fldnu and Jemappes near Mons, 
“ and at Spienties, where the rudimentary objects extend under the polished stone 
** site. The study of the station of Spiennes showed that what at first appeared a 
“ true eolithic deposit, exposed on the surface of the ground by the effect of denudation, 
“ was really resting on the brick earth of Ergeron, and therefore neolithic. The finds 
“ near Havre are identical with those in Belgium, which ho has now named from 
“ Fl<inu, and also some from Surrey and the chalk platean in Kent. The neolithic 
“ eoliths of England cannot be mistaken for Tertiary eoliths, as these are a dark 
“ yellowish-brown, owing to their long sojourn under the Pliocene alluvium, and they 
“ are always more or less rolled, while the former are intact, with sharp edges and with 
“ white or blneish patina. The explanation of FIcuusians in England (as a barbarous 
“ |)eople still entirely in the eolithic stage) may l)e that as they api>eared soon after 
“ the Tardenoisians had installed themselves in open-air stations, their invasion took 
“ place when the neolithic period had just commenced, soon after the opening of 
“ the Straits of Dover, and when it might be possible to pass over on foot at 
“ low tide.” 

The discussions on these two papers induced M. Rutot to write another, included 
in the report, “ What is an Eolith ?” “ G. de Mortillet gave the name eolith to certain 
“ rudimentary instruments found in Tertiary beds. I am asked why I apply the same 
“ name to a quaternary industry and even to neolithic and modern implements, as the 
“ Tasmanian : (a) The eolithic industry is the mass of stone industries of nil ages, 
“ which include only (in the portion preserved to us) lumps or flakes directly utilised 
“ for striking, cutting, scraping, and piercing after the necessary retouchiug for 
“ accommodation to the hand, and with occasional retouching when worn, to the 
“ complete exclusion of all instruments shaped intentionally. (5) An eolith is, apart 
“ from any chronological notion, one of the implements inteuded for striking, &c., 
“ forming part of an industrial class in which no intentionally-shaped instrument exists. 
“ Any industry which includes intentionally-shaped instruments belongs either to the 
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palieolithic or neolithic group?. . . . That portion of tho eolitliic iuilnstry not 

“ preservwl to ua cannot include bone iiistnimenta, for we see that the most rU4limentary 
“ use of bone appears at tho level of La Guina, for me the Lower Aurignaciau. If the 
“ Eolithic folk h^ used bone it is unlikely that tho PalGeoUthics, a progressive people, 
“ would not have continued it. The modern eolithic Tasinajiians did not use bone, but 
“ had two wooden weapons, a lance and a bludgeon. We are therefore authorised to 
“ suppose that some eolithic tribe possessed these weapons, especially as at even tho 
** most ancient eolithic period there ore plenty of knives and scrapers which appear 
“ to have been used for working wood,” “ Intentional shaping is more complicated 
than merely retouching or preparing for use by roughly flaking. In Belgium, at 
“ Spionnes near Mons, we can see precisely where intentional shaping began, for in a 
“ very clear level between the Mesvinian (tlie last pro-palaiolithic eolithic industry), 
“ and the Chellean, we recognise the existence of an industry which I have called 
“ Strepyieu which offers for the first time the association of implements of eolithic 
“ facies and instruments of intentional shaping, rudimentary but evident. The 
“ Strdpyien is at the bottom of those quaternary beds which lie on the lower 
“ quaternary.” “Thanks to recent discoveries, we have seen that in Fnuice, Belgium, 
“ and England, the Chellean is found at the same stratigraphic level, but on account 
“ of different conditions of climates, the Elephas antiquus existed later in Franco than 
“ in England and Belgium, where it more rapidly gave place to tho mammoth and 
“ its fauna.” 

Dr. C. Peabody described the exploration of two limestone caverns in the Ozark 
Mountains (states of Missouri and Arkansas), where, under clay and great fallen 
rocks, there are orchteological deposits of a considerable depth in an extremely fine 
dust. The abundant chipped flint implements and bone piercers and needles are of 
Magdalenian type, and there are fragments of coarse pottery. None of the painted 
pottery characteristic of south-east Arkansas w'as found. 

M. Marc Didier found in the Valine du Largue (in the south-west of the depart¬ 
ment of Basses Alpes) that man hod frequented it largely in tho first periods of the 
lower Palmolithic period. He must have left the region during tlie Acheulean epoch, 
and probably was only there during part of tho Mousterian, but increased considerably 
during tho chief Solutrean period, as shown by its various forms of flint instruments, 
oapccislly the laurel and willow leaf shapes. There are no typical Magdalenian 
implements, and the people may not have known the industries developed in Dordogne. 
The Solutrean merges into neolithic, and it is therefore difiicult to separate the 
palteolithic from the neolithic in the open air sites in this region. In one plate of 
the illustrations some typical “turtle backs” are given. 

The workshop of Bois de la Roche, at Ig6 (Sadne et Loire), described by 
E. Hue, is interesting because all types of implements, more or less finished, are 
found there; but the most numerous chips are in a layer of vegetable earth resting 
on a layer of flint pebbles, the total thickness with implements being about 50 cms. 
Examination of the mass of implements and the diflerent degrees of patina shows 
that the site must have been actively utilized since the Mousterian period, and that 
the Neolithic people continued to extract their materials for implements from it. 

H. Marlot spoke of “ Workshops and stations, paheolitliic and neolithic, at Dixinont 
“ (Nonne). The chain of low green hills bordering the course of the Nonne, known 
“ as the Forftt d’Othe, was much frequented and inhabited by tho primitive populations. 
“ The quantity of objects collected is enormous, and forms the magnificent collections 
« of the Museums of Troyes, Sens, Auxerre, and Dijon, and the important private 
“ collection of Dr. Leriche, of Joigny. On the plateaux of Meilly-sur-Rouvro, Sainte- 
“ Sabine, Chazilly, and Thoisy-le-Ddsert, forming the watershed of the Seine and Loire, 
“ arc found, under the untouched quaternary alluvium, an extraordinary quantity of 
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“ flints, especially Mousterinn and Magdalenian; with an abundance of Chcllenn coups 
“ de poing^ and complete absence of Solutrean.” 

There were five papers on rocks with cup markings, and then came the lake- 
dwellings. L. Scbaudel described the neolithic site in the Lake of Aignebelette, near 
Chamb<^ry. The piles, still visible about 200 metres from the shore, arc trunks of 
trees, 15 to 20 cms. in diameter. The depth of water there is from 1*50 to 2 metres. 
Flint implements of small size, and some good pieces finely retouched on both sides, 
were found, and also whorls of calcareous stone, and a few fragments of unbaked grey 
pottery. This site, with those of the lakes of Clairvaux and Chalain, and that close 
to Annecy, make four neolithic lake sites known at present in France. 

The lake-dwellings at Annecy (tie des Cygnes) were found when dredging the 
harbour in 1884. The finds are in the Museum at Annecy. M. Le Konx said that 
below a thick hard bed of sediment was the arclueological layer formed of a mixture 
of mud and sediment, in which were the prehistoric objects mixed with remains of 
huts.- There were polished axe-heads of amphibolite, serpentine, chloro-melanite, and 
other rocks, all found locally or near the Lake of Geneva as erratic blocks. Stone 
whorls and hand-made pottery of two kinds were also found. This site seems to bo 
of the end of the neolithic period, when there were extended commercial relations, 
as shown by flints from Grand Pressigny. Agriculture was advanced, and there were 
domestic animals and many cultivated plants. These were described by Ph. Guinier. 
There was a weed, Silene cretica, originally from Asia Minor and Eastern Europe. 
It still grows in Sonthern Europe, but only on cultivated ground. 

A study of the Pottery of Bronze Age Lake-Dwellings of the Lac du Bourget,*’ 
by Morin Jean, shovred that a period of perhaps seventeen centuries was represented. 
Two series are distinguishable, the first produced under the influence of ideas which 
began at the end of the neolithic period, and prevailed during nearly the whole of the 
Bronze Age. This bad local types with a few others couuected with the eastern basin 
of the Mediterranean. In the secoud series are vases of more recent make, indicating 
a new departure, and the principles which the potters of the first Iron Age continue and 
follow. There are four-footed vases, vaguely zoomorphic, similar to some found in the 
second city of Hissarlik, in Cyprus, Sicily, Sardinia, and Northern Italy. The Lac du 
Bourget seems to have been the centre of the curious black pottery inlaid with thin 
bands of tin in various designs. The museum of Chamb^ry has many specimens. 

Professor F. Foret’s paper was on “ Lake-dwelling Cemeteries,” “ a question still 
quite obscure and inconclusive.” He knows three cemeteries on the north shore 
of the Lake of Geneva, which may be attributed to Bronze Age lake-dwellers ; that of 
the Moraine de Saint Prex, discovered about 1876, that of Montreux, and that of 
Boiron, two kilometres west of Merges. There are several lake sites in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Since the end of 1905 be has opened seventeen bimials at Boison, which 
revealed the following facts :—It is a cemetery on a level with no traces of a tumulus, 
mound, or stela over the tombs. The tombs are not in a row but dispersed, and 5 or 10 
metres apart, and must have had some surface indication such as a wooden post, as they 
are never super-imposed. They are of very different types, with juxtaposition of 
burials of inhumation and incineration. In the tombs of inhumation there is no orienta¬ 
tion of the skeleton, which is stretched out, lying on its back, with no mortuary 
chamber or cist, and no recognisable wooden coffin. The body had ornaments, as 
bracelets, rings, and bronze pins, but no arms or implements and not one knife. At the 
feet, in some cases, under a horizontal slab, there were vases, urns, and piles of plates. 
Two sknlls were measured. One is dolichocephalic, index 71. 5, the other mesatioephalic, 
index 78. 

In the incinerated burials the remains of the body were either placed in a vase 
or more frequently spread on the floor of the tomb in a layer of ashes and bones. A 
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careful analysis of the fragments of calcined bones shows that there is no mixture of 
animal bones with the human remains and therefore no sacrifice on the fniicral pyre, 
and the remains are of only one skeleton. Everything indicates that the cremation 
took place elsewhere and that the ashes were gathered up and deposited in the tomb. 
From the fragments of jewels it is apparent that the body was burned in its clothing. 
The ten or twelve vases, plates, placed in the tomb strikingly resemble the 
arrangement of the cemetery of Hallstatt. 

Dr. M. Bandonin described the Gallo-Roman necropolis of Tronssepoil at Le 
Bernard (Venddc), and its remarkable funerary wells. Thirty-two well-burials have 
already been found, from 3 to 15 metres deep, and 0 m. 90 to 1 ro. 10 in diameter^ 
excavated in the rock. The illustrations give a clear idea of the arrangement of the 
many vases, Ac. found in them. 

M. Florance gave a long list with plans of the camps, mounds and enclosures of 
the department of Loir et Cher. In the south of the department there are hundreds of 
tumuli, and chipped flints can be found whenever they are looked for. The museums 
of Blois, Venddme and Pontlevoy are full of prehistoric souvenirs. “My researches 
“ in the department have led me to believe that if uo prehistoric enclosures are to 
“ be found here it is because there has been no interruption, in our favoured land of 
“ inhabitation, and that ancient w’orks are often thought modem, through having 
“ been occupied by successive generations.” The feudal system did not create new 
centres of habitation : it simply applied new methods of defence to those already 
existing. Digging under a castle mound has revcaletl neolithic implements. 

Small maps are given at the end of the volume of all the lake-dwelling sites 
near Chamhdry. A. C. BREION. 


Borneo: Languages. Beech. 

Tht Tidong Dialects of Borneo. By Mervyn W. H. Beech, M.A., w'ith preface QO 
and notes by Dr. A. A. Fokker. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 120. ud 
17 X 12 cm. Price 5s. 

This little volume should prove extremely useful both to the students of Malayo- 
Polynesian linguistics, and also to travellers or oflBcials in north-east Borneo who 
come into contact with the natives. 

It consists of (1) a chapter on the origin of the Tidong language; (2) a brief 
but very interesting sketch of Tidong village life ; (3) grammar of the iwo Tidong 
dialects of Tarakau and Bolongan ; (4) a tale in both dialects, The Tailed Man oj 
Silimbalu; (5) a vocabulary of Tarakan and Bolongan, with occasional words in other 
dialects. There is also a lengthy appendix by Dr. Fokker on the comparative phonetics 
and derivation of Tidong. 

The Tidongs “ occupy the east coast of Borneo between Lahad-Dato and the 
“ country a little to the south of Bolongan, though they seldom penetrate more than 
“ thirty miles inland.” In his first chapter the author gives a short account of their 
history. 

He regards them as of Malay extraction, the present Tidongs being descendants of 
Malay immigrants to Bolongan, who intermarried with the aboriginal population. 
Part of this mixed population emigrated to the island of Tarakan, where the Tidong 
speech was retained, but in Bolongan it assimilated more Malay words. The abori¬ 
ginal people and language, which was thus modified by Malay into Tidong, is called by 
the author “Kayan.” This suggests that words in the vocabulary which are not 
Malay should be Kayan, but a comparison of such words with those used by the typical 
Kayans on the Tutau and upper Apoh Rivers in Sarawak territory shows many 
differences. 
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By “ Knyan ” the author may posaibly mean “ aboriginal,*’ for the Tidong words 
which differ from Malay are almost identical with those in the dialects of the people 
who 81*6 called in Sarawak ‘*Orang Bukit” (hillmen, Kadayans, and Bekian on Upper 
Balail and Tntong rivers) and Bisaya on the Limbang river. 

The following short specimen of the dialects in question collected by me in Sarawak 
in 1899 show this very clearly :— 


English. 

Tarakan. 

Bolongan. 

Eadayan. 
Orang Bnkit, 
Balait R. 

Bekiau. 
Orang Bnkit, 
Tutory R. 

Bisaya. 
Limbang R. 

Uma BSlubo. 
Kayan, 
Tutan R. 

UmaApoh. 
Eayan, 
Apob R. 

Village 

- 

pagan • 

b’nua 

pngiin 

begun 

pogun 

nma • 

uma 

Woman 


dinandn 

d'dor 

kemo 

kakimo 

kimo 

d5b - 

ledo 

Rain 


dasam - 

dasam 

Agfim 

raaam 

losam 

usAn • 

usan 

Sand 


agis 

sgis - 

agla . 

agTs - 

IMsin 

bTt - 

afit 

Smoke 


lisnn 

liaun 

Icsfln 

lisun 

. 

tap • 

lisun 

Hair 


abok 

bo< - 

abok 

abnk 

abok 

bok - 

bok 

•Meat 


ansi 

’nebi 

unchi 

finsi • 

Ansi • 

ain • 

sin 

Tooth 


{pan 

ipan - 

ipAn. 

iptn 

ipAn 

ipA - 

ipa 

Wing 


nlad 

alar, sayap* 

alad 

Alad . 

sayap 

kapGt 

kapit 

Coconut 


piasau • 

nior - 

pasan 

piasan 

bua-paaau- 

nyC- 

klApa 

Flower 


busak . 

bongo, base* 

us&k 

usek - 

bunga 

pidang 

pidAng 

Enow- 

■ 

pandai . 

pandai 

pandai 

pandei 

kite • 

jam - 

jam 

Pinch 

. 

J 

ayadut - 

Mint 

ngadut 

mes^adut • 

ngngot 

nitAn 

nyitin 


The grammar shows the Tidong, as might be expected of a language with direct 
•Malay influence, to belong to the western gronp (Malay, Javanese, Snnda, Bali, 
Makassar, &c.) of the languages of the Archipelago. Dr. Fokker considers its nearest 
relation to be the Ngadju Dayak of fiarito River, but a comparison shows that its forms 
are much less complex. The author has done the grammatical part very thoroughly, 
each rule being illustrated by examples in both dialects, sometimes with the Malay 
added for comparison. There is also a collection of useful and idiomatic phrases. 

In the vocabulary a list of English words is given with the equivalents in Tarakan 
and Bolong^n and sometimes in the Nonoekau and Simbakong dialects. In his intro¬ 
ductory remarks the author states that he has omitted all words which are identically 
the same as Malay. This is a defect which creates some difficulty for the student, who 
could use the list with more certainty if pure Malay words used in Tidong had been 
inserted. As it is, when a word is absent from the English list there will always be 
a doubt as to whether its equivalent is Malay or not, e.^r., “arrow, bird, spittle,” do not 
appear in Mr. Beech’s list, which thus suggests that the Tidong equivalents to these 
words are Malay, but in Aemout’s Tidoeng vocabulary {Inditche Gids, 1885, pp. 536 ff.) 
the Tidong words are given as bunttoi^ swui, uteq^ which are not Malay. The 
^particnlar variety of Malay which has influenced the Tidong language is also left in 
doubt. Dr. Fokker contributes some interesting footnotes to the vocabulary and an 
appendix which will be very useful to the student of Indonesian phonetics. 

The book is convenient in size and very neatly printed. The few illustrations 
are good. 

The publication of this work by Mr. Beech should serve as a stimulus to other 
officers in British Borneo to set forth in as able a manner as he has done some of 
the wealth of philological material which exists in that little-known country. 

'* • ■ " • V • _ • _ • _ S. H. R. 

Pnntod by Eya*' aot Spottiswood*, Lto., His Majesty’s Printen, East Harding Street, K.C.‘ 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN KHORASAN. 


LATR U 


Man, iqttq 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Persia. Witli Plate L. Sykes. 

Notes on Muaic&l Instruments in Khorasan, with Special 
Reference to the Gypsies. By Major P. Molefxcorth Sykes^ C.M.G. 

This subject falls into two headings:— 

A. Musical instruments used mainly by the gypsies for playing at enter¬ 

tainments. 

B. The Nakjfara Khana. 

_I have recently been making inquiries as to the musical instruments in use 

in Khorasan. To illustrate the subject, I sent for some gypsy musicians, of whom 
three photographs were taken, marked respectively A, B and C. Figure A alone 
shows all the instruments, as, in the other photographs, the reed instrument does not 
appear. Con¬ 
sequently, in my 
description, I 
shall refer 
chiefly to illus¬ 
tration A. The 
gypsies in the 
group are part¬ 
ly standing and 
partly sitting 
down. Standing 
on the left of 
the group is the 
player of the 
roed instrument 
(No. 1), which 
I propose to 
deal with first. 

It is termed j 

(Nay) or “reed ” 
and is made 
from a reed with 
seven fastenings 
of gut at the 
joints. It is 18 
inches long and 

2^ inches in circumference. It has five holes in front and one behind, all at the 
lower end. Fingers are used iu front and the thumb behind. According to Khan 
Sahib Ahmad Din Khan, who has materially helped me in collecting these notes, 
it is the national instrument of India, where it is called Bansari (bamboo). Its notes 
are shrill and rudimentary. 

The JS (Tar) or ‘‘stringed” is the next instrument (No. 2). It is made of 

mulberry wood with a total length of 40 inches and a total width of 10 inches. Its 
neck is 19 inches long, and it has five metal strings, three on one side and two on the 
other. It is played with a triangular iron plectrum. The volume of aound^ produced 

is small, but not unpleasing. The third man standing up is playing a (Surna) 
or oboe (No. 3), made of walnut wood and mounted in brass, studded with turquoise. 
Its length is 14i inches with seven holes in front and one hole behind, played with 
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the thumb. The sounding reed is always removed before playing and kept moist 
as in the case of reed instruments in Europe. The note is very shrill and powerful, 
somewhat resembling that of a bagpipe ; it is always played with the kettle drums 
mentioned below. In A Travers la Perse (Hachette et Cie.), which is a French 
adaptation of my Ten Thousand Miles in Persia, the first illustration is that of three 
Baluch gypsies, the centre man holding a somewhat similar pipe. The other two 
men carry drums ; tlie* individual on the right of the group, curiously enough, looks as 
if he had stepped out of an Assyrian sculpture. 

We now come to the men sitting down, one of whom is playing on the pair of tJJu 
(Nakk^) or kettle drums (4). They are made of pottery and are respectively termed 

(ZIr) or treble and (Bam) or bass. The former, covered with camel hide, is 

7^ inches in depth with a diameter of 6 inches on the playing end, but tapering down 
to 3^ inches. The bass is covered with cow hide and is 8^ inches in depth, with a 
diameter of 7 inches, tapering down to 4 inches. The drum sticks are of gypehin 
(a hill bush) wood. As stated above, the kettle drums are played with the pipe. 
The ancient name was (Tabirah). The sounds emitted are not pleasing to 
European ears. 

The next gypsy holds in his hand a tambourine (5), known as */}s (Diayrah) or 
** circle,** cp. our English word diary.** It is made of the wood of the Chinar or 
Oriental plane, with rings and bells fastened inside. Its diameter is 17 inches and its 
depth 2^ inches. Good instruments are fitted with gold bells and rings. I am informed 
that this instrument is used in Turkestan but not in Kashmir. 

Next to the tambourine player is a man holding what is perhaps the most 
interesting instrument of all (6). The instrument itself is reproduced best in 

Figure B. It is known as a (Kamanchah), or little bow,** and is made of walnut 

wood. The total length is 37 inches, with a finger-board 9 inches in length. The 
instrument is handled like a violoncello; but, in shape, resembles a mandoline with a 
long spike of worked iron. The belly is constructed from a pumpkin covered with, 
parchment and mounted with stripes of bone radiating from a turquoise. The neck is 
pierced on each side with three holes, and with a hollow at the back, 3 inches in 
length; there are three wire strings and six pegs, three of which are dummies. The 
bow resembles our double-bass bows and is 22 inches in length ; it is made of 
gypehin wood and has a strap and a loop with which to tighten the horsehair. To 
complete the equipment, a bit of beeswax is tied on to serve as rosin. Instruments 
similar in character and name are used in Turkestan and Kashmir. The volume of 
sound is small but not unpleasing. 

To continue, the next instrument is a dLsI (Dunbak)* or drum (No. 7), which is 

made of walnut or mulberry wood, and is covered with p^chment. Its total length 
is 17 inches, with a diameter of 11 inches. It consists of a beUy 9^ inches in length 
and a neck 7^^ inches. Somewhat similar drums made of pottery are used in 
Kashmir. 

. The last instrument to describe is a (Santur) or zither (No. 8). This 

mstrument is apparently more modem ; the length on its longest side is 31^ inches 
and 14 inches on the shortest side. It is played by tapping with wooden hammers, 
which somewhat resemble the parts of a pair of scissors. There are seven wooden 
pegs on each side and one of bone. There are three perforated holes on the board. 
.The strings are wound up by means of seventy-two wrest-pins, each pin con- 

.... * Tbs name is clearly an onomatopoea, as are also wkk&ra and harx. 
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trolling four wires. The sither is only procurable in Teheran, and is apparently of 
foreign make. 

B. The Na^kdra —TIuh music apparently dates back to prehistorical 

Iran and looms largely in the Shah Ndma, tho groat epic of Persia. T<>day, in 
imitation of Europe, there are also brass bands of varying degrees of unmelodiousness ; 
but tho Nakkdra Ehdna still exists as an appanage of royalty in the chief cities 
of Iran. It is played invariably from a gateway to usher in the rising sun and to 
play out the setting sun. During the mourning months of Safar and Muharram, 
it is silent. It is possible that tho custom was originally in honour of tho great 
>himinary ; but of this I have no proof. 

At Meshed, the sacred city of Persia, the Imam Riza, who was a contemporary of 
Haroun-al-Rashid, is, in theory, still alive,♦ and the Nakkdra ^d/ia belongs to the 
shrine erected 
in the saint’s 
honour. The 
players are all 
locksmiths by 
trade and the 
posts are here* 

.ditary. The in- 
strumeuts used 
(vide illustra¬ 
tion D) arc three 
in n u m b e r— 

(a) Nakkura, or 
kettledrums of 
jnetal of a large 
•size. Five sets 
.are used at 
Meshed; (6) 

Surna or oboes, 
three of which 
are used; and 
(c) Karrna 

or long trumpets. 

They are usually 
made of brass 

.or copper, and O 

:are 5 feet in 

•length. • Ten are played in the Meshed Nakfidra Shaita. 
formidable instruments was 

from a certain distance is weird in the extreme and even fascinating. It commences 
and finishes with the drums and is unlike any other music I have heard. Captain 
Franklin, whose assistance I would acknowledge, tells mo that similar long, metal 
trumpets are to be seen in Tibetan monasteries to-day. 

Khan Sahib Ahmad Din states that the Nakkdra Kbana exists in Afghanistan at 
Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat. Popular airs are played one hour after sunset, after 
which a very big drum is beaten, and this is repeated thrice at intervals ; after the third 


The ancient name for these 


• In this connection, when Meshed was connected with Teheran telcifraphically, the first roessage 
sent' along the new line was from the Shah to the Imam. The latter duly replied. 
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beat no one can move abroad without a pa«8. The Suma and Karma are only 
played in the month of Ramazan. The Amir is also accompanied on the march by 
a Nak^ra Khana. 

I now propose to make a few general remarks. Mr. Sinclair in the Jovmal of 
American Folk Lore (Jannary-March 1907) haa written a most interesting paper on 
Gypsy and Oriental Miisic^ which my notes, to a certain extent, supplement. In it 
(p. 16) ho Ktates that “all the public musicians, singers, and dancers in Persia are 
gypsies.” This statement, however, goes too far. In Khorasan, all the public mnsi- 
cians are gypsies ; but, at Shiraz, they are all Jews, except in the case of Nakkara 
£7tdna, which is played by gypsies. Elsewhere they are mainly gypsies, but not 
entirely so. Singers arc frequently Persians and rarely gypsies, if Persia be taken as 
a whole. Dancing girls are recniited from all classes in Persia and are seldom gypsies. 
At Meshed, the troupes invariably come from Teheran. They generally dance before 

women with castanets, termed (Zang), or “ bell,” and made of bronze. The 

music consists of two kamancha or string instruments, one dunbak or drum, and 
occasionally a zither. The instruments, in this case, are not played by gypsies, but 
by Persians. Dancing boys dance before both sexes, but dancing girls only before 
women, except in secret. The gypsy women are not dancers, except in rare cases. 

To resume, I have in notes and vocabularies, previously published in the Joum. 
Anthr. JnsL (Vols. XXXII and XXXVI), shown that the gypsies of Persia have 
only retained a percentage of gypsy words in their own language, which is now 
less pure thaji when Ouseley collected a vocabulary nearly a c.entury ago. This 
Professor do Goeje explains* by suggesting that I was not given their own words. I, 
however, venture to think that, as the various vocabularies were given to my agents 
in different parts of Persia, and yet, more or less, contained the same percentage of 
words, it is reasonable to suppose that they represent the gypsy jargon of to-day. 
Consequently, it is not surprising to learn that the gypsies of Persia have no special 
songs in their own language, but sing those in vogue in Persia. 

To conclude this paper, I give the following well-known lines from Hahz 

^ K3^ ^ 

^ 

“ Alas! that these Lulls (gypsy girls), bright and sweet beings, disturbers of 
tlic city : 

Have reft patience from my heart like the Turks the tablecloth of loot.”! 

P. MOLESWORTH SYKES. 


^kstou. 

The Incest Tabu. By fV. G. Aaton^ C.M.G. QC 

In his Psychology of Sex Mr. Ellis says: “The explanation of the MU 
“ abhorrence to incest is really exceedingly simple. The normal failure of the pairing 

“ instinct to manifest itself in the case of brothers and sisters or of boys and girls 

“ brought up together from infancy is a merely negative phenomenon due to the in- 
“ evitable absence under these circumstances of the conditions which evoke the pairing 
“ impulse. Courtship is the process by which powerful sensory stimuli proceeding 
“ from a person of the opposite sex gradually produce the physiological phenomenon 
“ of tumescence, with its physical concomitaut of love and desire. . . . Brothers 

“ and sisters have at puberty already reached that state to which old married people 


• Vide the Journal of the Oyjtty Zero Society for October, 1907. 

f This refers to the then Turkish custom of the retainers looting everything after the master had 
partaken of the feast • 
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** by the exhaustion of youthful passion and the slow usage of daily life gradually 

approximates.” i • i r* 

Mr. Crawley, in an article on Exogamy contributed to Anthropological hssays 
presented to E. B. Tylor, endorses this view, and it is therefore not witho\it diffidence 
that I venture to point out some considerations adverse to the opinion held by these 
eminent anthropologists. Mr. Ellis’s explanation of the abhorrence to incest is no 
doubt simple. But is it adequate ? How can such' a merely negative phenomenon 
as the sexual indifference produced by long familiarity bring about the very positive 
result of abhorrence ? There is surely a link missing in this chain of reasoning. 

The statement that tumescence is dependent on the stimulus of courtship is only 
a part of the tmth. Of course, it may be due to this cause, but it oftener comes o 
itself without any such stimulus, and in very young people generally does so. 
Mr. Ellis’s sequence of cause and effect is courtship, tumescence, fruition. But is not 
tumescence, courtship (often brief and perfunctory or altogether absent), fruition, far 
more common ? Just as hunger may be experienced without the stimulus of the sight 
or smell of food, so tumescence will occur even though there should bo no person of 
the opposite sex within a hundred miles. There is an abundance of tumescence without 


either courtship or fruition. ... i 

The truth is that familiarity causes only a comparative indifferenco to the sMual 

attraction between brother and sister. It may even produce an opposite effect. Com¬ 
bined as it is with opportunity, it does away with shyness, which is a very potent 
obstacle in the case of young people. The sexual appetite, esi^ially m the male, is 
much too imperious to be stayed by such a flimsy barrier, and, if no more substantial 
check existed, would sooner or later lead to fruition. We should then have a state 
of affairs like that described by a missionary to Anam. “There,” he says, no gir 
“ who is twelve years old and has a brother is a virgin.” Sir Harry Johnston, speaking 
of a Central African tribe, informs us that “ it is rare for children thus growing up 
“ together to fail to marry or to dislike one another.” How can we reconcile these 
facts with Mr. Ellis’s statement, that in the case of boys and girls brought up together 
from infancy there is an inevitable absence of the conditions which evoke die pmriog 
impulse ? The case of the lower animals is, in my opinion, fatal to Mr. Ellis s theory. 
The lord of the poultry yard distributes his favours with much impartiality among 
his consorts, whatever their relation to himself, of which, indeed, he knows nothing. 
He may show a passing preference for a stranger on her first introduction out 

that is all. The pigeon fancier knows that if it is desired to make two birds pair, 
all that is necessary is to put them in contiguous cages where they can see one 
another through the bars. Whether they are brother and sister or not signifiM little. 

Mr. Ellis’s comparison of the difference caused by the alow usage of daily life 
in the case of married couples is rather unfortunate for his theory. Here we have 
not an innocent familiarity as in the case of brother and sister. It is “ love s sad satiety, 
a very different thing, which blunts the edge of desire, and oven with this powerful 
ally long familiarity is notoriously a very imperfect check on conjugal intercourse. 
What really brings about its cessation is the far more formidable obstacle of the 


incapacity produced by old age. 

The insensibUity, caused by familiar domestic intercourse, to the sexual attrac¬ 
tions of a brother or a sister, though a real, is a negligible quantity m the problem. 
For its solution we must look elsewhere than in the mutual relations of the parties more 
immediately concerned. The abhorrence of this crime is not the spontaneous outcome 
of the famUiarity between those of the same household, but is imposed from without. 
The true obstacle to incest is the fact that it is condemned by the general opinion of 
the community. In a woid, it is tabu. The powerful influence exercised by the tabu 
is notorious. Men have been known to die of remorse for having unwittingly infringed 
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. far less important prohibitions than that which is directed against incest. Let me quote 
a concrete example of its power from Japanese history. In the fifth century a.d. tho 
heir apparent, Prince Karu, conceived a violent passion for his sister by the same father 
and mother. (Unions between the children of the same father only were not at this 
time considered incestuous, at least in the case of princes.) But he “dreaded the 
guilt ” and was silent. His passion, however, became so violent that he ultimately 
yielded to it. The result was that the officials and people “ turued against him.” 
A civil war followed. Prince Karu was banished, and he and his sister eventually 
committe<l suicide together. The guilt, the popular indignation, and the suicide of 
the ofibpding parties are unexplained by Mr. Ellis’s theory. The Greek legend of 
CEdipns, the story of Kullervo in the Ealevnia, and many others, illustrate the same 
principle. 

The origin of this tabu is by no means a simple matter. Young people, and indeed 
the majority of the tribe or nation, know nothing of the real reasons for imposing it. 
When the sexual impulse begins to stir iu them, as it does some years before puberty, 
they become possessed with an intense curiosity regarding sexual matters. Among 
other things they discover that everybody about them regards incest as an abominable 
thing not to be committed on pain of the most dreadful consequences. Perhaps they 
are told that bogey carries off the people who do such things, that they fall down 
dead or are struck with some fearful disease, and that they are hated and despised 
by everybody. Threats of corporal and even capital punishment are not wanting. 
Teaching of this kind acting on impressionable young minds produces a horror of the 
crime, which not only creates a motive for self-restraint, but actually kills desire before 
it is bom. This, and not familiarity, is the real cause of the sexual indifferonce between 
near relations which undoubtedly exists. 

It is important to observe that when once the notion that a thing is tabu haa . 
become firmly established, a condition of mind (the conscience of writers on ethics), 
hardly to be distinguished from the congenital predisposition known as instinct, is the 
consequence. The results on action are in both cases alike prompt and unreasoning. 
The man himself is unconscious of any difference. Observe a hen with her chickens. 
Her warning cry (the germ of the tabu) is soon recognised by her offspring, and acted 
on as implicitly as if it were an instinctive prompting from within. She tells them 
(from her inherited experience) that such and such a thing, a hairy caterpillar for 
example, is unfit for food, and they at once repress a natural temptation to make trial 
of it. Observation shows that their shrinking from the touch of the human hand is 
more owing to parental teaching than to instinctive fear. I once had an abnormally 
tame hen who neglected this part of her children’s (and foster-children’s) education. 
They were so devoid of fear that they would snuggle against me, or even creep into my 
sleeve for warmth. Yet 1 have known a blind kitten a few hours old show unequivocal 
signs of displeasure when taken up in a hand which bad caressed a dog just before. 
Here it was no doubt the sense of smell which bad aroused a purely iustinctive 
antipathy. 

When Westermarck says in his admirable work. The History of Human Marriage 
(p. 319):—“The home is kept pure from incestuous defilement neither by laws, nor by 
“ customs, nor by education, but by an instinct which under normal circumstances 
“ makes sexual love between the nearest kiu a psychical impossibility/’ he has hardly 
allowed snfficieotly for the distinction between a genuiue congenital instinct and those' 
quasi-instinctive promptings which are really the result of early cducarion, between the 
original stem and the grafts whose union with it has become obliterated by time< 

The'.question remains :—What were the reasons which induced the community or 
their leaders to place a tabu on sexual intercourse between near relatives ? Sexual 
jealousy haa something to do with it. It is too general a cause to account for this 
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specific effect, but it no doubt helps to lend vigour and empbanis to any restrictive 
measures which may be dictated by other considerations. 

There is evidence that unions of young people of immature age are condemned. 
Indeed the widespread puberty rites may he regarded as Uic formal removal of such a 
tabu. The injurious effect of too early intercourse of the sexes on physical 
development is recognised in the case of the lower animals. For example, I find 
in a leaflet addressed to potiltry-keopcre by the Dublin Castle authorities the advice:— 
“ At an early age separate the sexes. When not allowed to run together both cockerels 
“ and pullets grow faster and ultimately make bettor birds." It is also to be noted that 
pregnant girls, and babies whose parents are too young to bear their proper share of 
their support, arc an unwelcome addition to the burdens of the community. Perhaps an 
additional motive is the protection of very young girls from male tyranny. But this 
prohibition, though it covers to some extent the same ground as the incest tabu and 
thereby helps to confirm’ it, is too general to account for it: we must seek for 
something more specific. 

Sir H. Maine in his Early Law and Custom (p. 228) points out one vera causa 
of the incest tabu, viz., the discovery that ** children of unsound ebustitutious are born 
of nearly related parents." It has been abundantly shown by Darwin and others 
that in the case of the lower animals, unions of this kind yield a weakly and stunted 
ofiTspring. In the case of human beings we have no longer before us the results of 
closer in-breeding. But the marriages of first cousins are notoriously attended with 
similar, though attenuated, consequences. The CAuen, a Chinese book written centuries 
before the Christian epoch, says:—When the man and woman are of the same 
“ snruamo the race does not continue.” 

Still greater importance is to be attached to Dr. Tylor's suggestion that “exogamy 
“ was an early method of political self-preservation." Incest is anti-social. It tends 
to confine the domestic affections within the narrow circle of the family instead of 
acting as a cement to bind the community together and thereby promote its strength 
against attacks from without and also its general welfare. Both public and private 
interests would concur in establishing this prohibition. The head of a family or the 
petty chief who insists on his children marrying outside the domestic circle not only 
confirms his own power and prestige by so doing, but helps to lay the foundations of 
those larger political units with which the welfare of mankind is so intimately associated. 
At the present day, for somewhat similar reasons, foreigners are usually selected as the 
consorts of royal personages. 

Mr. Yate says of “the endogamous Maoris who frequently marry near relations" 
that “each one is jealous of the authority and power of bis neighbour; the band 
of each individual is against every roan, and every man’s hand is against him." 
The incest tabu is a necessary preliminary to progress from such a condition of 
things. 

With Sir Henry Maine, J do not see how it can be assumed that savage or 
half-civilised races are necessarily blind to the physical evil consequences of incest. 
It should be .remembered that with them, as with ourselves, it takes all kinds to 
make a world.* They have their ignorant mnltitude who practise more or less 
imperfectly and unintelligently what they have learnt from their ancestors, and 
superiors, but they have also a select few who may, in comparison, be called philosophers 
and statesmen. It is with the latter that all impulses to progress originate. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the incest tabu is not precisely a primitive institution. It 
requires a certain degree of enlightenment for its establishment. In many uncivilised 
countries 'it is at this day ill-understood, too narrow in its scope, weighted with 
useless provisions, or very imperfectly realised in practice. Even in civilised Europe 
there are countries where a man is allowed to marry his niece. With ourselves the 
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TiDions of first cousins ore not half as much reprobated as thej ought to be. Our table 
of prohibited degrees would bear rerision. 

A certain share must be assigned to the principle of the snrriTal of the fittest, 
in the wide prevalence, though not in the origination, of the incest tabu. Few 
things are more vital to the welfare of a familvi a tribe, or a nation, than the right 
ordering of the sexual relations, and any gross failure in this respect handicaps it 
woefully in the struggle for existence. W. G. ASTON. 

Egypt. Blackman- 

The Porridge Stirrer ns an E^^yptian Hieroglyph, Ayltoard 
M. Blackman^ B.A. 

Among the number of nuclassified signs in his Collection of Hieroglyphs Mr. 
Griffith includes From an XVIIIth Dynasty example, Plate VI, Fig. 67, in the 

above-mentioned work, Mr. Griffith thinks it may perhaps represent a winder for thread 

(Fig. 1). He, however, points out that this is 
quite possibly a corruption of the early forms 
which occur in the Old Kingdom tombs at 
Medum, and, as we shall see, this is undoubtedly 
the case. In those early paintings the object 
is coloured red and there is no binding (Fig. 2). 
(5c« Medum, Plates XI and XXVII.) 

An implement in common use among the 
modern Egyptians and Nubians is the mifrakeh. 
With this they stir a sort of porridge made 
from lentils (Fig. 3). The example here 
shown is made from part of the rib of a 
palm-branch (gerideh). At the end of the 
stick a bole is bored and a short stick is 
inserted, the middle part of which is shaved 
away so as to be thinner 
than the two ends. By 
constant use in liquids the 
wood swells, and the inserted stick becomes tightly fixed in the 
hole. The examples given render it fairly evident that the sign 

The examples from 

Medum have the same shaped ends as the modern implement, indeed 
the difference between the centre and ends is more strongly marked 
in the ancient than in the modern specimen. 

The Arabic word farak, from which mifrakeh is derive<l, means 
to mb a thing with the hand, to husk corn between the fingers. 

(5'ce Hava’s Arabic-English Dictionary. under The mifrakeh 

is used in the following manner ;—The long stick is placed between 
the palms of the two hands, the lower end with the inserted stick 
being in the porridge, and the hands are worked exactly as if one 
were rubbing the husks off wheat, hence its name mifrakeh. The 
instrument revolves rapidly like a drill and so the porridge is stirred. 

It is perhaps worth noting that the fire-drill used among the Dinkas 
is called mifrakeh, being worked like the porridge-stirrer. 

The meanings of the Arabic verb farak and the Egyptian verb nd are identical, 
i,e,y to rub. This verb combined with the verb Ha in^ occurs frequently in receipts 
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which direct that some hard material l>e reduced to powder, r.e.. 


“ * ^ ttd “ rub 


and grind fine.” It seems therefore certain that tlie object used as word-sign for nd, 
** to grind,*’ is identical with the ino<ieri) Egyptian and Nubian porridge -stirrer. And so 
one more sign may now bo knocked off the gradually decreasing list of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs classed as uncertain. 

N.B.—I found the porridge-stirrer used from Shcllal up to Gerf ITusseiu in Nubia. 
Two of my boys, one from Qfis and the other from Qnft, say it is commonly used 
in their neighbourhood, and my head guard, from Illahvin in the Fayyiim, says it is 
used there. While acting ns assistant to Drs. Grenfell and Hunt at Behnasa in 
Middle Egypt I found several Grmco-Roman examples in the rubbish-mounds. 

AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa, East. Weule. 

Native Life in East Africa. The Results of an Ethnological Research QT 
Expedition. By Dr. Karl Weule. Translated by Alice Werner. London : Uf 
Pitman, 1909. Pp. xxiv -f 431. 24 X 17 cm. Price 12s. 6rf. 

This book is not only translated by Miss Werner, but is also reviewed by her 
in a ** Translator’s Introduction.” The author suiFers nothing by the translation, and 
he has the benefit of authoritative criticism in the review. Judged as an account 
of the results of a scientific study of native life the book is open to the charge of 
diffuseness, a great deal of irrelevant matter being included. A better title would 
have been “ An Ethnologist in East Africa,” since the personal element is con¬ 
spicuous. Dr. Weule’s freshness of outlook, and his sense of the novelty of his 
experiences, enlist the reader’s sympathies even more than do his frequent references 
to the trials of a traveller and investigator, whilst his energy and enthusiasm are 
worthy of all praise. The full value of his investigations must be judged by the 
detail^ accounts of them, published elsewhere, but it is evident that he was able to 
get through a large amount of work. Six months is a very short time in which 
to travel considerable distances, make large collections, take photographs, cinemato¬ 
graphic and phonographic records, study languages, and explore the “ back of the 
black man’s mind.” In the last-named field of research ho was less successful than 
he expected, but, as Miss Werner incisively indicates, be expected too much. 

Most of Dr. Weule’s time was spent amongst the Wayao, Wamakua, and Wama- 
konde, in the region of the Makonde plateau, and his most important achievement 
was in his observations of certain parts of the unyago or initiation ceremonies, of 
which he shows a number of photographs. The scale on which they are reproduced 
is, however, too small, as is also the case with the series representing stages in the 
making of pottery and bark cloth respectively. The wearing of the pelele is illustrated 
by a number of excellent photographs, and scarification is also liberally treated in this 
respect. The numerous reproductions of drawings by natives are of considerable 
interest. 

In spite of defects in the plan of the book, it is an interesting and useful addition 
to gener^ anthropological literature. H. S. H. 

Africa, South. Tongrue. 

Bushman Paintings, Copied by M. Helen Tongue^ with a Preface by Henry QQ 
Balfour. Oxford : Clarendon Prose, 1909. Pp. 48. Plates 56. 34 x 25 cm. uO 
Price £3 3r. 

It is unnecessary to insist on the importance of a work which serves to place* on 
permanent record a large series of accurate copies of bushman rock paintings. 
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Apart from the melancholy interest vrhich attaches to the bushmcn themselves as an 
almost extinct aboriginal racCt standard of their pictorial art as compared with 

that of the surrounding peoples, and its similarity to that of the cave-men of Europe, 
appeals strongly to all those interested in ethnological science. The drawings, over 
one hundred in number, are the work of Miss M. H. Tongue, and wore laboriously 
collected over a wide area, including portions of Cape Colony, the Orange River 
Colony, and Basutoland. Miss Tongue was fortunate in having as collaborator Miss 
Block, daughter of the celebrated philologist, who from her earliest years has been 
acquHinted with representatives of the bushman race. The text consists of a detailed 
description of each site from which paintings were copied, together with suggestions 
for the elucidation of the meaning of the figures where possible, and also a short note 
by Miss Bteek on a number of individual bushmen with whom she had the good 
fortune to come in contact in the early eighties. Mr. Henry Balfour contributes an 
interesting and appreciative preface. Valuable as the text is, the illustrations form 
the main feature of the book ; these, with the exception of four plates of photographs 
and a good map, are all in colour, and by far surpass any reproductions of similar 
paintings heretofore attempted. The majority are printed on paper tinted either 
Silurian grey or dark terra-cotta, which gives the effect of a dark rocky background ; 
two ore chromo-collotypes, and show a distinct attempt on the part of the artist at 
shading. The latter are pictures of eland, and are two of the best in the book, their 
technique suggesting something of the Japanese. 

The scenes depicted deal in the main with animal life, and the figures of the 
various beasts are infinitely more sncoessfiil than those of the men and women, a 
feature which is not uncommon in primitive art. The animals represented are in great 
variety—antelope, buck, lion, leopard, hippo, rhino, giraffe, baboon, various dom^tic 
animals, ostrich, vulture, crane, and so forth. Living by the chase, the bushmen were 
compelled to make the study of the game animals their chief occupation, and nothing 
hears witness to their deep knowledge of animal life as the studies executed by the 
favoured few who were the tribal artists. In spite of the simplicity of the druw'ings 
it is impossible not to acknowledge the vigour of such scenes as the springing lion on 
Plato Ill, the hippo turning on the hunters on Plate IV, or the charging wildebeest 
on Plate XXXI. One of the most successful paintings is shown on Plate XVT, a 
peaceful scene of eland and bartebeest grazing, in which is displayed a remarkable 
variery in the attitudes assumed by the various animals-; this picture is further 
remarkable as containing almost the only representation of vegetable life contained 
in the series, the branch of a tree from which an eland is pulling the leaves. Desire 
to depict nature as he found it often led the primitive artist into difficnltios, bat bis 
courage failed not at the delineation of even the most awkward attitudes, and attempts 
to show animals in a foreshortened aspect are fairly numerons ; notably on Plates II, 
XVIII, XXV, and XLI. Of particular interest to the ethnologist are those scenes 
which exhibit pictures of native life, such as the hunting scene (Plato XXV) where 
two hunters disguised as buck are stealing up to a herd of eland, or the representation 
of a dance (Plate XXXVI), where a number of men dressed up to represent animals 
perform characteristic evolutions while the women stand round and clap their hands. 

Of other races the Bechuana are frequently represeoted, and are easily recognised 
by their shields of characteristic pattern, and one drawing appears to represent a 
couple of European soldiers behind a breastwork. A number of signs are, of course, 
impossible of explanation, and of these no doubt some have a magical significance; 
but it is pleasing to find illnstrations of two, possibly even three, myths which have 
been preserved to us. One depicts the well-known story of the children aud the 
manris (Plate XL), the second the legend of the man who was changed into a frog 
(Plate VIII); besides these pictures there exist two (Plates VI and XVIII) showing 
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spotted back, of uo known species, surrounded bj fish. The authors make the very 
plausible suggestion that these may represent the mythical ** raiu-bnlls which 
sorcerers were supposed to lead over the country in order to cause rain; in this 
case the spots would typify the raindrops. Space permits no more than a short 
description of the leading features of the pictures, each of which deserves a close 
study, and those who had the opportunity of seeing Miss Tongne^s drawings when 
they were on view in the library of the Royal Anthropological Institute will know 
that much remains unsaid. 

It is not easy to estimate the difficnlties which beset the collection of a series of 
drawings such as these, and all students of primitive man will feel greatly indebted 
to Miss Tongue and Miss Bleek for tbeir labours. It must bo no small recompense 
to them to see tbeir fine material published, as it de.servos, in so sumptuous a form. 
The Oxford University Press already possesses a reputation for enterprise and 
efficiency which it would be hard to render higher, but, if the thing Is possible, it 
is accomplished by the valuable book of which a brief description has been given. 

T. A. J. 
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Anthropology at the British Association^ fVinnipeg Meeting^ August 2Sth to 
September 1st, 1909. 

The Authropological Section of the British Association met at the Carlton School, 
Winnipeg, under the presidency of Professor J. L. Myros. The President’s address on. 
the influence of Anthropology on the course of Political Science will bo found in 
Mature (Sopt. 23, 1909). As was to be expected, a great number of the papers pre¬ 
sented dealt with American Ethnology and Archaeology, and an important feature of the 
meeting was the day devoted to papers and discussion on the necessity for an Ethno¬ 
graphic Survey of Canada, not only of the aboriginal population, but also of the 
white settlers. Partly as a result of this a committee was formed to consider what 
steps should be taken to carry out such a survey, and a memorial was drawn up on 
the subject, which, it is hoped, will be presented in due course to the Canadian 


Government. 

It may also be of interest to note that the Section had tbo opportunity of seeing 
a party of Sioux and Cree Indians who happened to be quartered at the barracks 
during a part of the meeting. 

In the summary which follows the papers are arranged under subjects, and the 
future destination of the papers, so far as known at present, is indicated in square 
brackets. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Archaolngical and Ethnographical Researches in Crete. Interim Report of the 
Committee. —The Committee has received the following interim report from Mr. C. H. 
Hawes, who was able to return to Crete in the spring of 1909 :— 


Extracts from Mr. C. H. flawes' Report. 

During October, 1908, four skulls, two portions of other crania, several pelvic and 
long bones came to light in the course of deepening a well in the alluvial bank of an 
ancient river ten minutes east of Candia. The argillaceous deposit on which they 
lay had acted as a natural plaster of Paris, and we are now in possession of human 
osseous remains of not later than the Middle Minoaii I period, in the most extraordinary 
state of preservation. Complete measurements and observations have been made npon 
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these, and I hope to publish them at an early date with a comparison of those discovered 
by Dr. Duckworth in 1903. 

In attacking the problem of how to discover or uncover the ancient stratum among 
the modem people, I have addressed myself to the task of finding out and isolating, 
if possible, alien elements of historical times. Representatives of Turkish and old 
Venetian families have been approached, and genealogical, traditional, and historical 
information garnered, with a view of testing them anthropometrically. For example, one 
village at which I am to stay this week claims to contain only descendants of Venetians 
■who have strictly refused exogamous marriages. A small Armenian colony has existed 
in Candia since the Turkish occupation in 1669, and inasmuch as the Armenoid typo 
of head is met with in the east end of the island, whether of historic or pro-historic 
date, this little band of settlers is being measured. Albanian influence has been 
suspected in Crete, and rightly so, since for various reasons the Turkish janissaries in 
the island included large numbers of these Europeans, and considerable mixture resulted. 
In view also of the Dorian occupation of Crete and the belief in certain quarters, that 
Illyria largely furnished the Dorian hosts, it seemed important to get at the Albanian 
type. Records of these and other peoples to be mot iu the island were in my posses¬ 
sion, but I was anxious to attempt the method of race analysis by contours of the 
living head. During my short stay at Athens I was able, by the aid of Mr. Steele, 
of the Lake Copais Company, to pay a flying visit to au Albanian village iu the 
mountains to the north-east of the lake. There, in the village of Martino, reputed to 
be the purest of five such, I measured forty individuals and obtained contours of their 
heads by means of an instrument which I had just completed. Contours obtained at 
random from Albanians of the islands of Hydra and Spezzia coincided exactly with 
the type from Martino. 

The problem has been attacked from another direction. What modification of the* 
cephalic index and the shape of the head has been effected by artificial deformation or 
formation of the head ? I am indebted to Professor Macalister for calling my attention 
to the importance of this factor. It is a custom which is far more prevalent than is 
dreamed, and thousands of people in this island, mostly of the male sex, are unaware 
of a custom which is universal except among the Mussulmans and the better educated 
minority of urban population. The first objeol was to gauge the effect on the cephalic 
index and the contours. At the outset it is necessary to distinguish between the 
results of intentional formation and involuntary deformation duo to the lying on hard 
surfaces. For these purposes I am making comparisons between subjects who have 
and have not undergone head shaping, and between those who have and have not 
suffered from a pillowless infancy. Striking examples of the latter are to be found 
among the small colony of Epirote bakers, who, owing to the extreme poverty of their 
parents at home, possess the most extraordinary and incredible head-shapes it has been 
my lot to see. Similar observations are being made upon the Armenian settlement 
here. Observations on these two extreme forms of head will prove instructive in 
comparison with the results of similar, though modified, treatment of the Cretan native. 
Further, whole families of Cretans are under observation, and measurements and contours 
have been taken of them, including children who have and have not been bandaged 
in their infancy, from the age of fourteen days up. 

In addition to these researches which are in progress, I have been able to garner 
from a cave, where are carelessly consigned the hones of many a deceased Cretan of 
to-day after a short burial in the cemetery, some hundred bones from all parts of the 
skeleton, saving, unfortunately, the cranium; and thus a comparison is possible between 
skeleton and skeleton of ancient and modern times. Two collections of hair, representing 
a series of shades, have been made for me by Orthodox and Mussulman barbers in 
Candia. Brit. Atsoc.^ 1909.] 
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Anihropotnetric InvetHgtition in the British Islet. Report of the Cotunutiee .— 
Although the last report of the Coniniittee was considered to be final as regards the 
method of anthropometric investigation, it was thought advisable to reappoint tlie Com¬ 
mittee to act as an organising ceutre to promote the establishment of anthropometric 
investigation among all dosses of the impulation of the British Isles. In this direction 
important work has been done during the past year. 

The importance of installing anthroimnietry in public schools was brought under 
the notice of the Heatimasters’ Conference on Fcbniary 10th last, and their co-operation 
was asked for. In reply, a letter, dated May 2l8t, was received from the secretory of 
the Headmasters’ Conference Committee, suggesting the issue of a short circular 
explaining the items of information that it was most important to collect. In response 
to this suggestion a memorandum was drawn up and sent out by the Anthropometric 
Committee to the headmasters of 107 public schools. 

Measurements are now being carried out, generally under the direction of the 
medical oflScers of the education authorities, in primarj’ schools, and in a certain number 
of provided secondary schools. But there is still a wide field among secondary schools 
for both boys and girls in which the Committee could do good work. 

The Estahlishment of a System of Measuring Mental Characters. Report of 
the ComwiiWce.—The work of the Committee is going forward and promises to yield 
interesting results, but is not sufficiently advanced for a full report. 

ETHNOGllAPHY. 

(a) A>! ERIC AN. 

Papers relating to a proposed ethnographical survey of Canada:— 

(A) The Aboriginal Peoples. 

E. Sidney Hartland. — Retrospect .—In this paper Mr. Hartland summarised the 
work that had been done in Canada from the time of the Jesuit Fathers down to the 
present. A great part of this work was done by the committee of the Association 
appointed at the Montreal meeting in 1884. The work of this committee ceased with 
the death of Dr. George Dawson, and since then, with the exception of Mr. Hill- 
Tout’s researches on the British Columbian tribes, little systematic work has been done 
by Canadians, and it has been left almost entirely to the institutions and museums of 
the United States. 

Dr. F. Boas. _ Ethnological Problems of Canada .—After a brief enumeration of 

some of the gaps in our knowledge Dr. Boas pointed out that the general outlines 
of Canadian ethnology had become known through reconuaisanees carried out largely 
under the auspices of the British Association, and that the task of the future would 
be a systematic study of the ethnological problems of the country. He discussed 
these problems in their relation to the general ethnological problems of the American 
continent. WhUe in the whole area from the Argentine northward to the Gr^t Lakes 
certain characteristic traits of civilisation are found which difierentiate the civilisation 
of ancient America from that of other continents, distinct types of culture jue found 
on the extreme north-west of the continent, including the whole area from California to 
the coast of Labrador; and in the extreme south-east in Brasil and Tierra del Fuego. 
This suggests that these marginal areas may possess a culture older than that of the 
middle part of the continent and not exposed to the same historic influences. Among 
the Canadian tribes only the Iroquois and a few of the western tribes, like the Blackfeet 
and Assiniboines, belong to the middle area of the continent. All the rest belong to 
the northern marginal area. The tribes east of Great Slave Lake and of the northern 
interior of Labrador may represent the civilisation in its present form. The problem 
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becomes still more difficult owing to undoubted influences which extended from Asia into 
America, and which reach Hudson’s Bay and the Great Plains. The unravelling of 
these historical conditions is, perhaps, the most important problem to be solved by a 
•study of Canadian ethnology. 

Ethnologists are not yet in accord in regard to the theory of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of civilisation. While some believe that similarities of culture occurring among 
•diverse tribes, sometimes wide apart, is due to pyschological similarities, others believe 
that gradual dissemination has played an important part In Canada there are at least 
six distinct types of culture, that of the Eskimo, the north-west coast, the Mackenzie 
barrier of the western plateaus, that of the plains, that of the eastern woodland, and 
that of the Iroquois. Tlie study of the relations of those will help to clear up the 
fundameutal anthropological problems that are of the greatest interest, and which have 
.also a distinct practical bearing upon our views relating to the history and future of our 
•-own civilisation. 

Dr. G. B. Gordon*. — The Anthropological Work of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. —Dr. G. B. Gordon, reviewing the researches into the history of man on the 
North American continent that have been carried on under the auspices of the Govern- 
•ment and institutions of the United States, called attention to certain far-reaching 
•changes that have been witnessed in the attitude of the educated classes, aud especially 
• of the institutions of learning, with reference to those studies that fall directly within 
.the province of anthropology, changes which, he predicted, are destined to aflTect very 
profoundly those inter-related branches of learning which, like history and sociology, 

: me most directly affected by the anthropological method. These tendencies are made 
manifest by the history of anthropological activities in those quarters which are most 
influenced in shaping educational development and methods of research.- 

The work of the Smithsonian Institutiou through the Bureau of Ethnology has been 
.a prominent factor in promoting tliat interest in the study of the native races which has 
been carried ou, with successful results, by the great universities and museums of the 
. country. Nothing in the history of anthropology is more significant than the present 
.condition of archaeological studies in the great universities as contrasted with that which 
.obtained a few years ago. Until very recently the name of American archaeology was 
^obnoxious because it was foreign to European civilisation. To-day in the same quarters 
the chief archaeological interest lies in the prehistoric period, and, with a realisation of 
the unity of all problems of human development, comes a rapidly-increasing interest in 
.American archaeology as a subject of study. This is the condition of archaeological 
science in American institutions of learning to-day, and, as an index of this condition, 
the Archaeological Institute of America, which for many years has maintained schools 
.at Rome, Athens, and Jerusalem, has only last year established a similar school in 
New Mexico, and is making an effort to establisli another in the city of Mexico, the 
.•object of these schools being the study of American aichaeology. 

(B.)— The White Settlers. 

Dr. F. C. Shrubsali.. — Ethnographic Study of Ute White Settlers. —Dr. Shrub- 
•sall described the nature and methods of investigations being pursued in crowded 
-centres of population, with a view to obtaining statistical information that may be of 
‘Talue in determining the factors that lead to degeneration or improvement in the 
-physical life of communities. In the main, Dr. Shrubsali held that the constitution 
K>f a people depended npon immigration, emigration, and the birth and death rates. 
The death rate seemed to be the selective factor in Nature’s method of evolution, 
weeding out the weaklings and the unfit. With the advance of civilisation, however, 
humanitarian principles had prevailed and every efibrt was made to save the unfit 
-from perishing in childhood, and the insane from committing suicide, and the mentally 
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deficient from the consequences of their lack of adaptation to their environment, thus 
leaving them to be parents of the next generation, and unfortunately such proved a 
fertile stock. Of the relative importance of heredity and environment heredity 
predominated and the degree in which it affected the individual was dependent upon 
the intensity of inherited constitution. The entire trend of the paper was to urge the 
necessity for taking preventative measures while the Dominion was still young, instead 
of remedial measures when the country would 1>o confronted with the grim problems 
which faced the thickly-populated centres of older lands. Much might be done, it 
was urged, to prevent the landing of the physically and mentally unfit, and to encourage 
the propagation of the race through the physically and mentally fit members of the 
community. Many illustrations were given of the metho4]s of tabulating and com- 
, paring tlio statistics obtained in the course of medical inspection of school children. 


C. Hill-Tout. —Report on the Ethnology of the Ohanagan of British Columbia, 
[Journ. Boy. Anthr, Inst,~\ 

Dr; G. B. Gordon. —Ethnological Researches in Alaska .—In 1907 the author 
made an expedition, on behalf of the University of Pennsylvania Museum, into the 
Koskokwim valley in Alaska to investigate the natives of that region, who, owing 
to the remoteness of their habitat from white man*s influence, preserve in a marked 
degree their aboriginal characteristics. The route followed was from Dawson west¬ 
ward by way of the Tanana and Eantishna rivers to lake Miticbunima to the 
headwaters of the Koskokwim, thence down the entire length of that river to the 
coast In the upper valley of the Koskokwim were found Deu6 tribes preserving 
'the charncteristics of the widespread Dend stock. 

About 700 miles from the mouth of the river Eskimo culture began to be felt, 
and about 200 or 300 miles further down Eskimo customs had entirely replaced the 
native customs, even in those communities where there was little or no mixture of 
Eskimo blood. The tendency of the Dene in this region to adopt Eskimo culture 
which has intruded from the Bering $ca coast is strongly marked, and shows that the 
Eskimo cnltore is the more agressive and the more advanced. At the mouth of the 
Koskokwim the Eskimo communities have retained in full wigour their peculiar 
customs and mode of life because that part of the Alaskan coast has not been visited 
by trading vessels or by whalers. 

The general health and physical welfare of these communities as well as of those 
on the Koskokwim river was noticeably better than in those localities where the 
nations have been in continued contact with the white man's influence, as, for instance, 
on the Yukon and on Norton Souud. At the same time the mental and moral state 
of the former population is decidedly better than that of the latter. All observations 
tend to show that the inhabitants of Alaska, both Den6 and Eskimo, undergo 
deterioration, physical and moral, under the influence of civilisation. 

WiLLiAH McIntosh. —Note on the present Native Population and Traces of Early 
Civilisation in the Province of Nexo Brunstoiek .—The native and half-breed population 
numbers about 1,500 at the present time. These belong to two tribes : the Micmacs, 
occupying the eastern coast and part of the Bay of Fundy shores, and the Malecites, 
who occupy the St. John River Valley, or about the same country which was occupied 
by their ancestors in early times. They are able to speak English but use their own 
language among themselves. 

Evidence of the prehistoric occupation of this region by a people who were using 
stone implements are abundant. In sheltered, coves along the coast are numerous 
kitchen middens ; along the principal rivers prehistoric camp-sites abound. With a 
few exceptions the stone implements R^e of the type common to the Algonquin areas. 
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The pottery, in material and shape, closely resembles the ware made by the Algonquin 
tribes elsewhere, but it shows some interesting variations in ornamentation, differing 
in this respect from the Algonquin pottery of the south. 

JoHx Maclean. — The Blackfoot Medical Priesthood. —The author defined 
medicioe>men, or the medical priesthood, as shamans, conjurers, doctors, prophets, and 
priests, and gave the different grades in the priesthood. The subject of initiation 
was then dealt with and the course of instmetion was outlined. Previous to this the 
would-be medicine man undergoes a period of voluntary seclusion during which he 
fasts and sees visions. The dress and facial decoration of the fraternity was next 
described and the sacred numbers were explained. The subject of disease was next 
treated, the Blackfeet being particularly prone to small-pox and consumption. The 
causes of the diseases were discussed, especially the influeuce which the belief in 
evil spirits has upon the minds and bodies of the natives. 

The author then treated of the medicine-man in connection with religion, such 
subjects as animism, sacred stones, sacrifice, spiritualism, hypnotism, prophecy, and 
incantation being discussed, as well as medicine songs, charms, and amulets. 

Lastly, the author considered native medicines and remedies, and discussed the 
value of the work of the medicine men among the natives and the influence exercised 
by them on the native religion. \Mamtoba Free Press."] 

(i) Non-Ameeican. • 

Dr. F. C. Shrubs all. —The Geographical Factors hearing on the Distribution 
of Racial Types in Africa. 

E. Sidney Hartlakd. — On a Cult of Executed Criminals in Sicily. [See Proc. 
Third Int. Congress of Religions. Oxford, 1908.] 

[A report of the other papers read will appear in a subsequent number of 
Man.] 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

■Professor Cesare Lombroso died on October 19th. Born in 1835, he 
stndied medicine at Padua and Vienna, graduating in 1856. After serving 
as a surgeon in the Austro-Italian war he became Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University of Pavia and subsequently held the same chair at Turin. He was 
chiefly notable for his researches in criminology and his results are published in bis 
work UUomo Delinguenie. He was an honorary fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, having been elected in 1892. 


Dr. Robert Crewdson Benington died suddenly on August 26th. Of late years 
he had devoted bis attention to anthropological work and at the time of his death 
was engaged on a study of the African skulls preserved in the musenm of the Royal 
College of Surgeons and at the Natuitd History Museum. He joined the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1906. 


The death is announced of Dr. Robert Needham Oust. Dr. Oust, who was born in 
1821, was for twenty-four years a member of the Indian Civil Service, and took part 
in the settlement of the Punjab after the Mutiny, being present at several actions. He 
was subsequently Home Secretary to the Government of India and retired in 1867. 
.He was the author of a great number of works on linguistic subjects, amongst which 
may be mentioned those on the modem languages of the East Indies, of Africa, of 
Oceana, of the Caucasian group, and of the Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic family. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, East. With. Plate M. Hollis. 

Some Dorobo Beliefs. By A. (7. HoUis. Iflf 

I recently went for a trip through the little known country lying between IIII 
Naivasha and the Anglo-German frontier, and was fortunate enough to obtain a 
snapshot of a Dorobo, who was a member of the caravan, spitting towards the rising 
sun before saying his morning prayer (Fi. M, Fig. 1). Whilst performing this 
ceremony he had to lay aside his sword. 

The rains were overdue at the time, and I took photographs of the same 
Dorobo making medicine to prevent the rain from falling. Fig. 2 shows him whistling 
at and defying the rain-god. In Fig. 3 he has laid aside his bow, and whilst holding 
his sword upright is rubbing the handle rapidly between bis two hands. This is 
done when the rain-god takes no notice of bis defiant remarks, and insists on turning 
on tho celestial water-tap. It is doubtless only a remarkable coincidence, but 
although the rain oftened threatened we bad very little till we returned to the Uganda 
Railway, when it came down in torrents. All the natives of tho caravan—Kikuyu, 
Kavirondo, and other East African tribes—believed that the Dorobo bad kept off the 
rain, and I was told more than once that if it had not been for him we should have 
been washed away. 

It is worthy of note that I mot some Masai-Dorobo in tho Rift Valley wl\o did 
not speak Nandi like most of the Dorobo in both British and German East Africa. 
Whether their aucostors had never known this language or had forgotten it owing to long 
intercourse with the Masai, or whether they had been simply poor Masai, who, owing 
to the loss of their cattle, had become outcasts and taken to huuting, I was unable to 
ascertain. A. 0. HOLLIS. 

Persia. Sykes. 

.-.Notes on Tattooinif In Porsia. By Major P. Molesworth Sykes^ 4 [14 
CtMtG, I 

Until the last generation, tattooing was almost universal in Persia. Ladies of the 
best families bad designs pricked on the forehead to connect the eyebrows : also on the 
chin, on one cheek, on the lip, on the throat, and on the breasts. Imitations of 
anklets and bracelets, too, were frequently tattooed. During pregnancy, tattooing, more* 
especially on the sole of the foot, - was practised, with the idea that the mark would 
be transferred to their offspring. Women generally had birds, flowers, or,gazelles 
tattooed ; but occasionally verses from the Koran. Men, on the other hand, had lions 
and Y& Ali Madad, or Help, O Ali,” on their arms. 

Tattooing was apparently practised by women (a) to embellish their charms, 
(0) to avert the evil eye, (c) to hide a scar or blemish, and (d) to cure a malady. As * 
regards this latter practice. Captain Franklin, I.M.S., tells me that he recently saw 
a patient who stated that she had tattooed herself above her eyebrows as a cure for 
granular lids, the chronic form of conjunctivitis. Compare with this the old English 
custom of curing myopia by piercing the cars. In the case of men, wrestlers and 
gymnasts especially affected the art, it being customary for the winner in a wrestling 
match to have a lion tattooed on bis arm. To-day, tattooing is rare among the upper 
classes, but is still affected by tho lower classes, more especially in Southern Persia. 
The nomads of Fare of both sexes tattoo. Iii Kerman, prostitutes are said to be 
tattooed with a tree guarded by two chained lions covering the front part of the body. 
The tattooing is generally done by a gypsy woman, and the gypsies also bleed all 
classes at certain seasons. The procedure is to rub over the place with two Chinese 
herbs known as jadtoar* and tanzuy famous for healing properties, to paint the design, 

* Zedoary, a root of genus evreuma. 
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to' prick it in with a needle and then to nib in antimony. Ink, indigo, and charcoal 
are also employed and, very rarely, a yellow dye, either turmeric or zalil^ a local herb. 
Probably the devices originally possessed a meaning, the lion being obviously the 
symbol of bravery; but, to-day, nothing of this is known, except that the devices on 
the forehead and cheeks are calculated to ward off the evil eye. 

The Persian expression is ^ strike in a mole," and the practice is 

considered to be against the teaching of Mnhammad who, according to a tradition, 
cursed (a) the woman who added false hair or allowed it to be added ; (6) the woman 
who tattooed or was tattooed; (c) the woman who sharpened teeth or whose teeth 
were sharpened ; and (tf) the woman who depilated or who allowed depilation. 'This 
tradition is quoted hy mullas as an order against both vaccination and dotitistry.* It 
also shows that tattooing was in vogue in Arabia ; indeed, there are many references to 
it in Arabic literature, and, to-day, it is still a flourishing art, whereas in Persia it is 
considered to be a relic of barbarism. P. MOLES WORTH SYKES. 
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Aroheeologry. 

The Py®nny Implements. By fV. J. Lt%ois AbboU, F.G.S. 

In speaking of the pygmy implements, frequently referred to in these pages, 
it is essential that we should have a set of definite objects in our mind, marking some 
particular phase of prehistoric culture. As a matter of fact Hints of diminutive, or, in 
contrast with those generally found in collections, pygmy size, with minute workings, 
are found in deposits of many ages ; and in most of these the outlines are more or less 
fantastic. Upon every flint pebhle heach and in river gravels very remarkable small 
flints with minute chippings can be fonnd, of which the form and chippings often so 
clot’oly resemble those which we claim to be the work of man, that none but those who 
have given the necessary amount of study to the question can correctly determine these 
interesting little objects. With many people a universal negation of everything of thi.s 
class finds an easy solution of the difficulty. But, unfortnuately for this attitude, many 
of these things occur in settlements, away from all the vicissitudes of gravel making, 
in places where there is no native flint, so that the danger of this wholesale condeninaiion 
ought to become obvious. 

In dealing with the “ pygmy " flints from the older formations, great care must be 
exercised in drawing a line between the work of man and the results of the multiple 
forces of Nature ; and the older the formation in which they occur the greater the 
difficulty becomes. There can be no doubt, 1 think, that Nature furnished roan, or 
his immediate predecessors, with prototypes, and that vast quantities of flints which 
have served his purpose consist mainly of natural forms with but little additions 
from those who used them. It is as the ages roll on that we see the artificial pre¬ 
ponderating over, and finally supplanting, the natural element. As we watch this, 
not only do new types appear, but new methods of working, and both types and 
working have a chronological value, |md increase in numbers as the ages follow 
one another. It is by no means sufficient for worked flints to be of pygmy size, 
aud quaint outlines, to justify the assumption that they ought to be regarded us 
belonging exclusively to one particular age or people ; they were not the product of 
one exclusive race, at one particular “age." 

The evolution of the flint industry in very many w’ays parallels the evolution of 
organic life npon the planet. Many types become fixed, some of which persist through 
several of our greatest divisions of time; others had a shorter life, while others soon 
became extinct. Diminutive fliuts with more or less quaint outlines with very delicate 


* The Arabic is as follows 
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chippiogs occur in the Pliocene beds on the chalk plateaux, as at Wrotham Hill, and 
were thrown out with Pliocene shells at the summit level a little north, also in the 
Pliocene Dewlish gravels and in the Cromer Forest Bod. Diminutive worked flints of 
contemporary age are found in many places upon the Continent, at various horizons lu 
our Pleistocene gravels, and in caves all over Europe ; in rock shelters, kitchen middens, 
settlements, stations, and encampments all over the country ; in sand dunes, peat bogs 
and fens, dew ponds, and numerous other places throughout the United Kingdom. It is 
when we study these things, an<l the deposits in which they occur, in chronological order, 
that we see the evolution of type nnd method of working, the latter being so highly 
important for our prc-sent purpose, while we watch the survival of older forms and the 
appearance of new as we ascend the series. 

When we come to “open air” stations the conditions present grave diflicultieH 
unless we have made a special study of the products of all the ages antecediug that to 
which the newest relic belongs. The passage from the older river through the older 
caves is easily seen, and from the older to the new cave deposits. It is, however, 
during the cave period, or rather during the period represented by the cave deposits, 
that we see the evolutions of what 1 wish to call the pygnay implements, la petite 
indmtrie of Pierpont, the Tardenoisien of Rutot. 

For over twenty years some of us had been collecting those little things witlioiit 
l>eing able to realise their importance; it was not till the discovery of the Hastiuga 
kitchen middens that this was done ; here upon tlie old rock ledges, under the lee of the 
overhanging rocks and at the mouths of the fissures, were enacted all the dramas of tl>e 
life of a given people at a given period. Hither they brought the trophy of the chase, 
gatherings from the foreshore and forest, the fish they could catch, and the birds they 
were dextrous enough to shoot. Hither, also, they brought the flints from the beach 
mid sat and worked them into those delicate characteristic forms by a method essentiaHy 
peculiar to them. Here they lit I heir fires atid partook of the eveniug meal, and here 
were sealed down all the relics of the period, not only the fliut auJ l>uue tools, 
amulets, &c., but the bones of the animals, birds, and fish of that period. The coDtents 
of these have been elsewhere described,* so that it is scarcely necessary to go into 
fuller details—one picture may suffice, restored from materials as found. 

Extending over a great distance through the Midden material was a stratum of clear 
l>arreu sand, marking a period of rest from habitation. On carefully removing this, 
there were Iwd bare probably the most fascinating collections of objects of a prehistoric 
jieriod that have ever been seen together ; for here in its piuity existed a complete 
picture of the life of these old hunter-fishermen sealed down from contamination and 
admixture with the relics of Hubsequent times, and thus this remarkable accumulation 
has the right to be regarded as absolutely typical, and to justify the claim of the term 
Hastings Kitcheu Midden Men Period. 

In a corner formed by the cliff face and a projecting fissure wall squatted one of 
the old fellows chipping away at a fliut, a heap of which lay by his side. In his band 
was a hard-worn quartzite hammer-stone, one of the most cherished objects of hJs 
life. Near him crouched his wife, and possibly offspring, collecting the flakes he 
struck off, and sorting them into little heaps according to the purposes for which they 
were suitable. Near him was another old fellow, working away at one of those 
imantiful bi-concavo-convex ridged-back, finely-worked, round-based, spear tips; he 
had finished the prize all bat one blow, which would have removed the implement 
from the flint block in a finished condition, when be, too, stops of a sudden. Near to 
him are several others splitting bones either for their marrow or for material for 
implements, &c. One old fellow has broken a leg bone of one of the trophies just 
secured in the chase; beside him are two pointed flint wedges. He has already 
* Jo%m. Anfltr. /mT., Nov. 189.'>. Plates x to xiii. 
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inserted one into the narrovir cavit/, and the bone* is splitting in several places, but 
the skeletal element is Arm and healthj, and grips the wedge tightly, and splitting 
requires force applied several times. 

A little further there is a fire on the hearth which has baked the underlying loam 
into a red brick for several feet in extent. Over this is roasting a boar's head, till 
the jawbones are Jxicoming so exposed that before the great episode of the evening 
is finished they will all be reduced to charcoal. Near at band there are also several of 
the community engaged in taking off the damaged flint points broken in the cbase, and 
replacing these truncated butt ends with new flint tops ; consigning these broken 
portions to the accumulating midden or refuse heap. The number of these flint butt 
ends that have accumulated tell us that these flint tools, whether on sticks or sinews 
as fish hooks, or bound to hafts or reeds, suffered greatly in use, and required periodical 
replacing. At this moment an esteemed implement has come into the hands of one 
of the old felloyrs. It is broken asunder across its centre, and out of some respect 
for it he is putting a new point to it, working off those delicate minute flakes in the 
manner characteristic of the race. He has run his bone flaker up one side, and loft 
an edge such as no other system of flint working can produce. He has just begun 
the other, and apparently in a minute or two bi-symmetry will again be obtained, 
with a sharp piercing point as a result, but he stops just as suddenly 1 Near him, 
upon the hot ashes of a fire, stands the coarse earthen pot, the prototype of our 
modern tar kettle—the earliest saucepan we know; its bottom and sides are inorusted 
with a thick layer of soot, telling of the withstanding of the ordeal of fire accompanying 
many an evening meal, while close by is a pile of calcined flints beneath burning 
wood, cooking a clay-invested rabbit. Near by are several flat-bottomed vessels, the 
prototypee of our first saucers or basins, although the soot upon their bottoms tells 
the tale of their having been put upon the blazing fire. Everyone is busy ; everyone 
appears intent upon what he is doing, when an alarm is raised, and everyone in the 
settlement has stopped what he is doing. It is the enemy ! Down goes the core 
upon which the first man is engaged; even bis cherished quartzite hammer is dropped 
in the alarm. Down goes the marrowbone, with the flint wedge firmly gripped, and 
down is thrown the implement finished all but for one blow. The pot is left upon 
the hearth, and the heap of hot stones, and everyone flees for dear life, which, in all 
probability, is barely save<l I From the discovery of human bones it is probable that 
all did not escape, and those who did were afraid to come back again for a long period ; 
and between this time and renewed operations the Zephyrs and good old JBolus bad 
spread a curtain of blown sand over it all, and thus preserved the picture of the times 
for thousands of years, to delight the soul of the pre-historic archaeologist at the close 
of the nineteenth century a.d. 

During the last twenty years at least 50,000 relics of this period have been 
carefully studied by me. Many pygmy implements identical in outline with some of 
those found in the Hastings kitchen middens have been found in caves with the 
mammoth fauna, and each particular type has its history, which it is impossible to 
trace here. Also in tbe French caves certain specialised forms, which, for want of 
better words, I have named “old edges" and “tanging pieces," and which, although 
not found in this country associated with polished weapons, are exceedingly plentiful 
in settlements of the Hastings kitebon midden age. This method of production asso¬ 
ciates these little objects very closely with the survivors of the French troglodytes, and 
the fauna—land and marine—point in the same direction. There is one thing, 
however, in which these old fellows excelled their predecessors, and that was in the 
introduction of a method of right line minute flaking, which I believe to have been 
effected with a slot in a bone very like the wards in a key. With an instrument of 


Now in the British Mosenm. 
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this'description it is possible to reproduce the minute right-lined flaking which is the 
distinguishing feature of the Hastings kitchen midden men. No one can realise the 
accnracy and delicacy of this work. I have often counted sixty and eighty of these 
minute flakiugs to one inch, forcibly calling to mind the teeth of the machine-cut wheels 
in a * chronograph! It is neither minuteness of size, qnaintness of outlino, nor small 
work alone that entitles a flint to be regarded as of Hastings kitchen midden age, or 
belonging to la petite industries but this method of working, which, whenever found, 
is accompanied by the other charactenstics. 

With reference to the age of those interesting little objects there are many points 
to connect them with the Continental troglodytes, of whom they might well have been 
the work of the descendants who migrated northwards to Britain and southwards to the 
Mediterranean, Egypt, India, and numerous other places. The geological evidence in 
1.4uicashire, according to Dr. Colley Maroh’s description, would refer these things to a 
time far more remote than any deposit in which polished stones have, been found. If 
we take the specimens from the undisturbed Hastings kitchen middens as our types of 
purity, aud allow no other forms as typical that do not occur here, or in some other place 
equally well preserved (as in, say, barrows), wo shall sometimes be able to fix their age 
in relation to polished and other neolithic implements. In many open-iur stations and 
settlements in commanding positions wo find vantage sites that have been used by 
various peoples in succession. A maguificent example of such occurs on the summit of 
Blackdowu. But, unfortuiiately, the hunting here was done by workmen who turned 
over and sifted all the ground tliat yielded any kind of flints Cornwall has recently 
yielded a rich harvest of the smalle]* pygmies. Occasionally we get cases where the relics 
of the diflerout ages occur iu superposition, and it is obvious that such sites ought to 
1)6 preserved to be worked only by qualified men. It is in this point that we need 
amendments of the Ancieut Monuments Preservation Act to which I hope to refer on 
another occasion. W. J. LEWIS ABBOTT. 


Andrews. 

104 


Ceylon: Archseology. 

Estriy Defensive Works, Oeylon. By J. B. Andrews. 

I wish to call attention to a fine cyclopean wall I visited in Ceylon recently, 
at the suggestion of Mr. J. Hill, of the Land Settlement Office, and formerly assistant 
to Mr. Bell, the Government archaeologist. It surrounds Mapagala Hill close to the 
famous rock fortress of Sigiri. It is similar to others found in various countries in 
England and on the French Riviera, such us are described and illustrated in the 
valuable publications of Dr. A. Gu^bhard, member of the Soci^t4 pr^historique of 
France. This wall was evidently constructed for defensive purposes; the enormous 
stones are piled unhewn on top of one another without the use of mortar. It 
dates probably from the Neolithic epoch, if not before. Similar fragments exist on 
Sigiri Hill itself, but most of the many walls thereon are quite different in style, the 
stones being much smaller, more regularly shaped, and put together with some order. 
These last are attributed to the parricide King Kasyapa, a.d. 500 circa. Doubtless 
other similar walls exist elsewhere in Ceylon and India, but, to my knowledge, they 
have not yet been noticed. 

I also visited this winter the kadangas, long lines of huge earthworks situated 
in the mountains of Coorg, some hours’ journey from tlie town of Mysore. I may 
confirm what Dr. Richter in his Manual of Coorg says of their resemblance to the 
so-called British earthworks and dykes, such as the Wans<lyke, even in tlie occasional 
presence of supporting forts or camps. They are of unknown antiquity, thousands of 
years old according to the imaginative native traditions. The Coorg Chronicle narrates 
their being repaired three or four hundred years ago, in some small sections with 
stone, it is said. Some of the kadangas are of great length, traversing the province 
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of Coorg froiu north to eouth. Their lieight eonne 30 feet front the bottoiu of tlie 
fo3se to the top of the vallnntr 

The lofty muii walla protecting aome of the Myaore villtiges are noteworthy. 
They are strengthened by n foaao. lo some respeets they moat[ the kndan^aSy 

J. B. ANDREWS. 


Melanesia. 


Edfife-Partin^on. 


Banks Islands Puddin^-Knlv«s* iJy J, Ed^s-Partinfftnn. I (111 

The varying forms of the handles of pudding-knivea from the Bnulcs group iUil 
sire evidently all dertvod frotn the HannR aoorce. Witbont doubt the deaign ia anthro¬ 



pomorphic. AhaolaU proof of 
this, boweverj waa wanting until, 
tiirongh the kindnaae of Dr. Cod- 
ringcoti^ I became poascssed of 
Or knife the handle of which wae 
carved to repreaent a complete 
male human figure (No. 3). Jn 
t^omparing this epooimen with 
othcra from the British Mueeurn 
the anthropomorphic design ia 
at once apparent. Dr. Cod- 
rhigtou tolls me that the native 
name of this ixaplement i s 
“ igot.'*’ My apecimen (No. S) 
is made of reddiah-brown wood 
and mesBuroa Inches in 

length and ifi rnueli more highly 
dniBhoU than Ja uaLially the ense 
with this typo of implement. 

Dr. Codrington aays that 
the bread-fruit Ifi abniidant in 
the Banks Islands, where it 
fomiB an Important part of the 
food anpply when dried over 
a fire» wound round with atripa 
of leaves and preserved in 
cl] eats. 

The figures ii; tha IQusira- 
tlon are one Quarter the hikb of 
the originals. 

J. edge-PARTIN&TON. 


Afirlca, East: Ardneolog'y. Seton-Karr. 

Prehlatoric Implements /rom SomalHant*. Bfj II. VP. Seion-Ka^-r, 4fljS 
The place where I found the palEcoEithic imp] emoots about twelve years Hill 
ago in SemaliLand w'as tbe locality where they were produced, mannfnctured, or made- 


It was the work^placan The material waa there. 

That is the roosoa they were found in aiicK a perfoet condition in such Large, or 
comparatively large, numbers, and aggregated or collected, not scattered. They had not 
been used. They wore not water worn. They were probably for barter and exchange. 
What were the ccoditiona under which they were found, under which, they had 


lain for an immecso period of time. 
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I CDQald&r %\x$r% tUere are tliree esijentinl conditions necessarj' to every Locality 
where ancient stone implements arc to be ir situ on or near the sarfaco 

and in considerable unmbere. 

I judge these conditions from my diacovcrle^ in India, tu ililgypt, and in East Africa, 
Central Africa, and South Africa^ and frotn invegtigations in these and other coiintriafi 
and localities where I liEiva diacoTored littlo or notliiug. Firstly, the surface must lie 
from ancient timee nndisiturbcd^ Secondly^ the material for the manufacture of 
ini.pienaencg must be present. Thirdly^ there msiwt Tic, or must have been, water. 

This wondorfsil spot in SomalLland lies geograpUtcally about ninety mi lea N+W+ 
of the port of Berbern,, It is a loiigt hill rising about 100 metros above the bed 
of the I^sntugan. There is no higher ground from which material can bo washed on 
to ib and there is drainage on all sides, so tlmt rain flows od immediately, carrying 
little or no material with it. The ground is formed of i:uiarsu} red quarts^tte sand, false- 
bedded, Jcosely oemented together, end not too easily dissolved, and in this the boiilders 
and pebbles of quartzite and obert are burieti. On the lower slopes of tiia hili they 
have been washed out and are lying loose. None of the Somali rivers reach the sea. 
There is seldom water flowing in their beds i only under the surface and obtainable 
by digging. The clitnate ever since neocoamic times has probably been a comparatively 
dry one. The geographical and climatic conditions have not varied. The latidscaps, 
the stratigraphical features, the hills, and river valleys have retnaieed the same since 
the beginning of the quaternary period, I imagiue, and perhaps longer. 

The three eonditions I bold essential are thus fulfilled in this case, just as they 
were in the cose of the Indian iniplcmsuLs fmm near Trivandrum and O'ther places, 
and in the caac of Implements fi'Om the upper and lower levels of the Egyptian 
desert and the western Oases. 

A great many mnseuius all over the world have b&ee presented with Somaliland 
implements, but they are all from this one spot or Its immediate vicinity. That is to 
say, that the neolithic lance-heads, arrow-heads, and scrapers are from the low laud, 
a mile or two to the south, where flint occurs ; aiiid the heavy CheUcen and StrapyJen 
ioitps dc of quartzite and chert from this hill-top where these loaterlftls occur. 

I have not] during thirteen separate visits to Somaliland, found any other spot like 
St, nor one presenting the chreo conditEoua I formulntOr I have frequently told other 
travellers about these thicgs, especially offlcerH traversing the country on duty during 
Our small ware against rebellious tribes, and officers and Civilians makhig. pleasure 
trips wlio have leisure to look about. But I have not heard of any other similar 
locality having yet been found in the whole of Eastern Africa, 

Similar implemcntn, but of n rougher, more un^vorkmatilifce, unfinished style and 
type have since been found at many places in South and West Africa widely separated 
from each other, fiom the Congo to the Zambesi and the Cape, But they wore 
scattered and mostly washed out of alluvium and river deposits, and not so fiawless 
and segregated witbin suoL a small area as those from Jalolo in Somaliland ; and, os 
Sir John Evans first observed lu bia communication to the Royal Society, they form 
the most important link in the evidence for the universallitj of pnlteolttbic times 
between cast and west. II. W, SETON-KARR. 


Lewis. 
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Ireland: ArclujeologT. 

Ancient Remains on tho Roolc of Oastiel. A. L. Lewii. 

Near the eotrance to the euelosurc roimJ the rock ia a mueb^battcred c^oss 
or figure of some sort, standing on a stone, wliieh looks like a rather abapoleas 
beulder from which the two eoda have been touglily cut olT to make It somewhat square 
and suitable for a pedestal! ^ and on this atcuc I saw a group of concentric ctrcnlar 
markings, sucli a^ are found at New Grange, at Long Meg in CmnSjorland, and at 
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the little circle near it^ anj Ju other plaoe^i ; I wa^ told that it ws^s upon this stone 
tliet the early kinga of Muneter were cro’WJied^ and it appeared to me that thcj^e was 
here a lint between the preliiatarLc and the hietorie wLich waa at least of eome 
jntweBt: from an anthropologio&l point of view. Whether these coocontric martiiiga 
have beeai recorded befoio I do not know ; I nflyaelf havo seen no mention of them 
“fiot even in tlie BritAnniaa —and^ as they are very famtj and can 

probably only be Hoen wlien tbe eunlight falls upon them brightly at a particular 
angle, I think it not unlikely that they may hitherto have escaped the observation 
of those who would he most, intareated in them, and that it may he well to note the 
fact of their c^^iatenec, A. L. LEWIS. 


Fiji. . HooaTt. 

Twa FJJlafi OAme*, Bp I/ocart. Illfl 

The following two games may have been deacribed. If so it will do no harm IIHI 
to repeat them in order to show how the manner in which a game ie played doaorves to 
be recorded no lesa than tbe bare rules, I give them na played in Lau with the 
Lanan terminology i' 

—A bundle of reed a (nffasavy is Leaped ou a log (ilattffo ni npasau) \ tbe 
reeds, about one foot long, lie parallel and project at both onda* Flayera, two or inore^ 
sit On eact] side* One proceeds to flip (iisewa) the end of each reed eocceaalTely so as 
to drive lE out at the other end. He may not make more than one fall at a time And it 
mogt fall clear of the ilatiffo. If be auciceeda^ he goes on ; if he fails, he yields hia turn 
to the nfljtt player ; if one end of the reed reate en the ilanffo it ie replaced ; if two are 
knocked down the player keeps one and replaces the other. When oU the reeds have 
been flipped off, each pJayor counts hia reeds ^ oath reed is a point (Aai). ■ 

The game recalls aplliklns, In whioh ivory or wooden needles have to h# removed 
from a heap with s smsll hook without gauging hiij ether pin to move. But it is 
iusbmetive to note the different spirit in which they are played. In the European gi™e 
strict rules are enforced with a view to increase the difliculties and hence the oxcito- 
meot; the heap may not be re-arranged, and the more confused the heap the better the 
game j in yfijAi a player can spread ont the reeds, as room is made in the progress of the 
game. 1 have Been boys sabstitate for a short log, on which tbo reeds had to be piled 
up, a long one on which they could bo Jaid side by aide and not Interfere with each 
ether, which makes the game rather tame from our point of view. In this as In other 
'games they seem to enjoy tbe actual exercise of skill rather than emulation v boys—I 
cannot say how it is with men—keep no acconut of the score beyond each partleular 
game. 

—This ie tlio Lsuau name; in Tailovu it ia known as iretniftiVAi. A 
atralght hne la drawn on the beach some eiglity metres long, it le called isoso. In the 
middle ia a small mound (mafA ni ijiojc}, which dividea the line between two teams (io). 
The teams line up on each side of the mtita. A boy, called mbithi, runs out from one 
camp and seeks to reach the opponents^ line 5 of courae it is no use making straight for 
it, 60 he has to run out with as much slant towards the adversaries* line as tbe latter 
allow, for they rush out in a mass to catch him ^ the one who touches him first ie 
chased by party No. 1, while he tries to run round them or dodge through thorn to 
their own line *, the one who catcher him is chased in his turn. The player caught 


last and bis captor stand to each other as vciiitm&jtTtat t.c., grandmother and grandchild \ 
the captor,ia iuTTibuna (grandmother), the lioy he touches Tnahum&tfna (grandchild); 
the vuikttmincTia may not catch the tattibutm until he has been caught by another. 
If the pnraned can reach the enemy’s line uucangbt^ he places one foot on it; be 
ia said tow, Brod scores onc^point {kai) for his side. The ro is recorded by digging 
B finger into the taaict i the boles sire made along two parallel lines, each beginning 
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itH Tecotd on tte opposite Hide ^ind to their O'w'U, After each io tltuy 

tegiD agiiin. 

The game is erne in^whith it is iiidiaponsable to note the maiiuer of its plajiug as 
weU Eia its tuIob, if we wish to nae it an e’f idence of the people^a character, lodging 
by the nilee, there is no reason why the gamo should not he an highly conapcEitlre as 
football, and^ like football, it involves rivalry between par ties. Yet in practice there is 
Very little enmlationf at least anfiong boys of twelve to fourteon, an age at which the 
spirit of competition is fully developed among Kritish hoys ; each boj plays for himsclfT 
mns when he choeaes and will simply look on while hie side is heitig beaten if he is 
not ioeliited to run; he w'ill dosort the game, go and bathe, or take to some other 
pastime that appeals to him at the moment. The whole game is merely a pretext to 
run and take exercise. Yet emulation aod party apirit are not remote from thair 
eharoecer i irt the course of three months I have seen a considerable ol^ange amoug 
boya divided into two factions and made to play eiich other week after week. In that 
short time they had become loyal to their sldes^ while desertion and negligence are 
ahnoet Suppressed. 

Such a change partakes oif the nature of a rough psychological experimeut; in 
default of any real teste, it raises a presnmptioti, if no more, that laot of emulatlou and 
esprit de corps are^ not racial among Fijians, but that these qualities lack opportunity in 
the caeual life of small and primitive societioa, and are capable of being developed. 

as ng in singer. A. M. HOC ART, 


REVIEWS, 

AntliropometrY. Ernat. 

Das SeAulkijid m kSrperlichen und feistiffeti Dar- Jfifl 

gestellt von Bjr, phib Luej Hoosch-Ernst utid Dr, phiU Brnst Iseumann. lUO 
j,l, ,.T6i] von Dr. pbil. Luty Hoesoh-Emsth Leipzig : Otto ^"emuich Vcrlag. 

ThU book is a very thorough anthropometric study of Swiss sohookhildren, and 
will be of special intereat to medioal ofileers and others who have to carry out measurs- 
ments under the Education Adnainistrative Provision a Aet, The number of child reu 
ineasuTed by Dr. Hoeseh-Ernat was not very large (175 boy a and 175 girls), but on 
each of the subjects, about twenty anatomical characters and three phyaioWglcal 
characters were measured. The ages of the children were from eight to fifteen years. 

Extensive tables of measurements of children by other observers are given for the 
purpose of comparison, but in few, If any, cases have so many dinsansions been measured 
as by Dr. Hoesch-Erust, so that In the ciLse of some no comparison ia possible. 

The necessity for an internatioual agreement in the methods of measurement is 
illustrated by several cases in which comparisons are impossible, owing to differences 
iatv the methods of different obaerverii. For exsmple, Dr, Hcesch-Ernat^e rule for 
mCMhniiig the girth of the chest is to pass the tape round ao that it touches the lower 
edge of the shoulder blades at the back, and rune directly above tbe nipples at the 
frcnt. This will give quite a different result from the rule of the Anthropometric 
Committee to naeaeure the girth at tbe height of the fourth rib. Differences also exist 
in the methods of meaenriug the elreumference of the thigh and of the head. 

The greater part of the book consists of a detailed discussion of the various 
dlmensiona measured, of ftbicb complete statistical data are given. Jn every case tables 
are given of the average dimensions at the various years of school life, and Dr. Hoeseb- 
Ernst Las apparently collected all piiblisbed data relating to ehildrau of tbe same ages In 
Jtussls, Germany, America, and other couutriea for comparison with the Swiss children. 
In many cas^g the differences are very considerable, and these appear to be due 
partly to difference of race, hut also, unfortunately, partly to difference in the methods 
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acd precision of the measuronoents. It le* tbereforoj very difficult or iinpo«sibl<j to toll 
in moriiy c&aes wh&ther a difference is significant or is merely due to innccuraoy or to 
VArietioD of samples. 

Many iotereetmg; compariaoiis are made betT?een boya and girls at different agen. 
Asj Is well known^ between the agea of twelve and thirteen girle are superior to boys 
in height and weight, but the author shows by mcaauremeuts of grip that this 
superiority is gained at the ex.panse of mueeular strength. During school age the 
length el the truuk as a percentage of stature decreases in boys und increases in girl^. 

The author finds feebleusss of grip to bo a very good test of malnutrition. 

The whole work ahows hew much valuable infoimatLOn is to be obtaiued from the 
Buchropo-matrlc stmly of the growtti of school children, and repressnts an cnormoufl 
amount of paEn&taking work and resjcarch on the part of the author. J. GRAY. 

Africa, South. Theal. 

flisioty and Ethtio^mphy of Africa South of thu Siamhesi. By George llfl 
McCall Tbeah Litt.D., LL.D. Voh 11., Foundation of the Cape GoJony by I III 
the Dutch. London : Sonuenscboii], 1909. Pp. six + 523. 22 X 14 cm. 

The second volume of Dr. Tbears Hutory and Ethnography of South Africa^ 
of which tlia first was noticed in Maw,, 1 90S, 32, differs widely in interest from its 
predecessor. The first volume, it will be remembered, was deveted to a comprehensive 
Survey of the Bnshmei], Hottentot, and Bantu tribes south of the Zambesi ; the second 
gives the history of the first European colony settled at the Cape,, and, incidentally, the 
effect of the advent of white men uj^Kin the natives. The constitution and history of 
the Dutch settlement, established in IG5'2 under the leadership of Jan van Ricbesk, 
after a voyage of 104 days (a remarkably short passage for the period), is a most 
interestiug sociological study, end the organieatioii and government of the colony bear 
^^ituess to the businesslike commousense and energy of tlic Dutch of tliat time. TEie 
maiu Oih]&ct of the eolotiy was to he a depSt and relief station for the vcsaols sailing 
between Holland aud the Bast Indicfi, and when it is remembered tbnt scurvy was a 
constant sequel to all long voyages, the value of the new settlement will bo reali^od. 
At the sams time it wae the dteam of Vnn Ricbeck to make the settlement self^ 
supporting, and he neglected no opportunity of developing the natural resources of the 
locality. In this counectiou it is particularly iiitci'esting to read how, when on one 
occasion he made a abort excursion into the interior, Ite was fairly enraptured with 
the beauty and fertility of the land there, and drew a bright mental picture of what 
it might hcuome if an industrious Chinese pop^ilatlon were introduced aiid located 
** upon The same suggeation was euiptisslseil by his succosaor, Wagonaar, in an 

official report. 

The “native question" was approached with great commonsense ; the greatest 
care nras takeu to Coucillate the flottentots and to encourEigo them to trade. To pre¬ 
vent collisions between the settlers and natives the former were forbidden to engage 
in private trade ^ ith the latter, and misdeeds of nativoB were very leniently treated. 
It was only wbon all ocher methods failed that recourse was had to reprisal. In 
the same way, at a later date, the mantuding Bushmen wore treated with the utmost 
forbeaisnco, and uot until they proved incorrigible and a standing meuace to the 
prosperity of the settlers were sterner methods of reprCKSion put in practice. 

Of great interest is the history of the gradual exploration of the country, which 
proceeded mainly with the object of opening up communication with the fabulous and 
ever-rcoeding kingdom of Mooomatapa; hut the e^tplorers seem to Lave taken little 
dare—^with the notable exception ol Hieronymus Cruse^—to gather information coo- 
cerniug the uatives. Consequently there is little aetiinl ethnographical information in 
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vojlunifl ; wliat tiitli'ely anbordin fitcd tn tlic innlii tLecnc^ and canaiat^ 

maioly of aideligLtt; upooi tlie inuniitira of the IFotteittotM, Beebiittiiaj 9,11 d ami 

^ few Tuluable itema^ i^ueli nis the roferanco of die ijitrodnctio]] of maEzo into South 
Africa from Guinea to the year All that need be seid of the book^ in conelusion^ 

1s that it La fully worthy of tE)e knowJccI^ and iuduatry of Dr. Thoal. T. A* *T. 


United Klngrdom : Arolieeolofiry. Smith. 

The Sione Ages fw Eriinin ami l-relund* By tlio Bav. Frederick III 

■Smith. Loudon; Bhickic ninl Sou^ 1909. With 500 lltustradoua, Pp. slxit III 

+ 377 . 23 X 16 cm. 

TlitH liandaoino volume ia certninlj the work of a thoi^ougli euthiisiaatj but opiuioua 
will be very mueb dividetl as to die conclusions which be advencca* Ho iiolds that 
ihoro we^ no Liatua^ oven in tbeao iaJanJs, between the NcDlithic und tbo FulreoHtbfc 
Ages, and here many wilj agree with liim^ tic alao bolds that he baa di^eevored 
numbers cl Palaeolithic Implements iu Scotland and some in trclaiid, and that miuiy 
of bia apecimena are inter- or ovcu pre-gl&otfch It is perfectly obviona from a careful 
acudy of his book that die arti5cial character of at least some—niany woiild say the 
greater numhor—of tlie objects figured comes veiy seriously into queatioii. Dr. Keanu, 
who appears to have seen tliem, halle tlieir discoverer a£ the Boucher des Perthes of 
xSootlaud in tbe i>refacC whicti he conEribiitaa to the book* This, of counie, he mny 
yet turn out to bo, but before the vnhie of bis work can be properly eaticoated die 

stones diemaelves ouglit to bo siibmittoJ to the scrutiny of a coInmitte^e of experls. 

Mr. Smith claims ro have discovered Pal^olitbie implements in dio glacial deposits 
exposed on the seB-ahoro flt Killtiiev, co*. Dublin, a mo^t revolutionary discovery if 
Erne. The present writer^ after reading Mr* Smithes book, took tlie opportunity of 
examining these deposits, and bad no difficulty in finding a stone very cloaely 
reBembling many of tbose described by Mr* Smith {e.g.^ Fig, 444). It is impossible 
for biro to say that It was ideutical with those found by Mr* Smith, or i-bat Mr* 
Smith would have accepted it ire an artofacC. It, bowe^ei’, closely roseiubled tbe 
figures, and it was. In tbe present writcr^s judgment, a purely nBtural object* Such 
many of tbe other atones figured would ap[>oar to be, but it is admittedly difficult 
to como to a conclusion in svcb matters from figures, and until the Bpeoimens have 
tbomseives been examined by competent Eiutboritios no definite or certain conclusion 
Js in any way posaible. ' BEJftTliAM G. A. WINDLE. 
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Anthropology at tAc Briilsk AssociatioR, fVtfmipeg Meetiiigj^ August 25ih to 
Seplemier Ut^ 1909. (Conti uneil from Max, 1909, 99.) 
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AKCHJEOLOGV. 

(rt) Aheuicax* 


Profess on H, MosTflOMERV* —The Arc Aerology of OAiurh atid hfa?iiioifa .— 
The paper gave an account of the autbor'^a excavatiotiy, illustrated by epccimeus of 
the objects found* The sites investigated eon slated of tuiniili, moiiuds, and communal 
bonaea, and it was mentioned that ci'ouilccba had been diitoovored iu Snskatebewan* 
Among the finds exhibited ivere fiinta, articles of bone and aheli,, pottery, aud 
oopper lieade* 
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Professor E. Guthrie Perrt. —Exhibit of a Recent Find of Copper Imple- 
menu .—The find was made in Western Ontario, at Fort Frances, just l^low ibc Alberlon 
Falls. The exhibit consisted of tbirtj-six objects, of which twenty-seven were fish¬ 
hooks, three arrow heads, and six spear points. All w'ere made from cold-hammered 
copper from the Lake Michigan or Lake Superior district, as the presence of free silver 
in the copper made clear. The fish-hooks varied in size from one Inch in length and a 
quarter of an inch in breadth to five inches in length to one and a half inches in breadth 
and some seemed to bo copied from bone or shell models. The spear points varied iiv 
length from three to six and a half inches. The largest was very perfect in form, 
shaped like the typical European ones, while one with two holes in it for thongs 
was somewhat akin to those of the Eskimo. All the spear and arrow heads were 
so shaped that shafts of wood could be inserted in them, though in one case only 
was the bole a perfect circle. V 


Miss A. C. Breton. — Arm$ and Accoutrements of the Ancient Warriors at 
Chicken Itza .—Chichen Itza, in Yucatan, is as yet the principal place in the region of 
Mexico and Central America where representatives of armed warriors are found. There 
was a remarkable development in the later history of the buildings there of painted 
sculptures and wall-paintings, mostly of battle scenes and gatherings of armed chiefs. 

The stone walls of the ruined lower hall of the Temple of the Tigers are covered 
with sculptured rows of chieifs, who carry a variety of weapons. Of the sixty-four 
personages left, half-a-dozen have ground or polished stone implements; others hold 
formidable harpoons (two of them doable) or Uncos adorned with feathers ; whilst the 
majority have from three to five spears and an atlatl (i.e., spear-thrower). These- 
are of difierent shapes. One figure has armlets with projecting rounded stones. * Some 
have kilts, sporrans, leggings, and sandals. Eleven personages have tail appendages. 
There are protective sleeves in a series of puffs, breastplates, helmets, and feather 
headdresses, necklaces of stone beads, masks, ear and nose ornaments in variety. Small 
round back-shields, always painted green and fastened on by a broad red belt, may 
have been of bronze attached to leather, as a bronze disc has been found, i^und 
or oblong shields were carried by two thongs, one held in the left hand, the other 
slipped over the arm. 


The two upper chambers of the same building have reliefs on the door - jambs- 
of sixteen warriors life size. They carry a sort of boomerang in addition to spears and 
atUtls. In the outer chamber was a great stone table or altar, supported by fifteecs 
caryatid figures. Upon its surface was a relief of a standing chief, holding ont his 
atlatl over a kneeling enemy, who offers a weapon. The walls of both chambera were 
covered with painted battle scenes, in which several hundred figures are .still visible- 
Tbey carry spears, atlatls, round or oblong shields, and a kind of boom^ang which 
was intended for striking rather than throwing. On one wall the method of 
attacking high places by means of long-notched tree-trnuks as ladders and scaffold 
towers is shown. 

The building at the north end of the great Ball Court is evidently very ancient,, 
and its sculptnred walls have chiefs with spears and atlatls. The temple on the great 
pyramid, called the Castillo, also has warriors on its doorposts and pillars, with 
boomerangs, spears, and atlatls,. and so has a building in tbe great Square of Columns* 

In an upper chamber of the palace of the Monjos are paintings in which are men with 
spears and atlatls, and also spears with lighted grass attached thrown against bigh-roofe^,^^. 
buildings.^ A survey of all that has so far been discovered at Chichen gives a vivid ? 
idea of primitive battle array. 

Mi86 ‘A. .C. -Breton. — Race~types in the Ancient Sculptures and Paintings oj 
Mexico and ^Central America .—The different race-types in the ancient sculptores and 
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. paintings found in Mexico and Centi'al America form an important anthropological 
study. An enormous mass of material, evidently of many periods, includes sculpture, 
archaic stone statuettes, the portrait Ktatues and reliefs at Chicheo Itza, the Palenquc 
reliefs, and the series of magnificont stelie and lintels at Piedras Nogras, Yaxcbilan, 
Naranjo, Copan, Quirigua, &c. 

in terra-cotta or clay there are the hundreds of thousands of small portrait heads 
and figurines found at Teotihuacan, Otumba, the neighbourhood of Toluca, and other 
ancient sites. Larger clay figures have been found in quantities in tombs, as in the 
States of Jalisco and Oaxaca ; these were made as offerings, instead of the saori6ce at 
a chiefs burial of his wives and servants. Small jadeite heads and ffgures, also found 
in tombs, show strongly marked types. If there are few specimens in gold, it is because 
throughout the country the Spaniards ransacked the tombs for gold. In painting 
there are the picture manuscripts, the frescoes at Chicheu Itxa, Chacmultun, and 
Teotihuacan, and a number of vases with figures from Guatemala, and British 
Honduras. 

Among distinctive types are :—The chiefs in the reliefs at Xochicales, who sit 
cross-legged; the little shaven clay heads at Teotihuacan-; the tall, well-built priests, 
with protruding lower lip, of the Palenque reliefs ; the fifteen caryatid statues in 
feather mantles, of the Upper Temple of the Tigers, at Chicben Itza ; and the sixteen 
stern warriors carved at its doors, these last similar in type to some of the modern 
Indians of the villages near Tlaxcala. 

There are portraits of the Mexican Kings on the border of a picture-map which 
re^.resents the western quarter of Tenochtitlan, and of the householders in that part 
of the city. Of female types there are the painted clay figures of Jalises with com¬ 
pressed heads. Some of them have short, broad figures, others are slender. Both 
types still survive. The queenly woman in Codex Nuttall-Zouche,. and the women- 
chitifs of the Guatamalan stelie belonged to a different caste to the obviously inferior 
/women on those stelae, fattened in preparation for sacrifice. 

*' Herr T. Maler’s most recent explorations on the borders of Guatamala have 
given magnificent results in the finding of thirty-seven stclse at Piedras Negras, and 
at Yaxcbilan twenty stelae and forty-six sculptured lintels. The superb figures of 
warriors and priests indicate a race of men of tall, slender stature and oval face, with 
large aquiline nose, whilst the captives appear to be of a differeut race. 


(6) Ecropkak. 


The Age of Stone Circles.—Report of the Committee .—In planning the arrange¬ 
ments for further excavations at Avebury Stone Circle, in continuance of the work 
done last year, the Committee were of opinion that the most satisfactory results were 
likely to. be obtained from renewed examination of the silting in the fosse, particularly 
the lowest layers occupying the original bottom of the huge trench. It was also 
considered desirable, as a minor operation, to explore the ground at the base of one 
or more of the prostrate stones of tho circle, with.a view to examining the original 
sockets in which the stones stood when erect. Instructions were accordingly given to 
Mr. H. Gray, whose services were again secured, to concentrate attention upon these 
two main objects. 

The main result achieved from the 'deep cuttings in the fosse is a confirmation 
of the opinion arrived at last year as to the probable date of the monument. Additional 
positive evidence has been obtained from the objects discovered in tho lowest layers 
of silting, and on the original bottom of the ditch. Those in all cases arc objects such 
as are characteristic of the Neolithic period, and although it would bo hazardous to 
4 (ate definitely that they must be of Neolithic date and cannot belong to the Bronze 
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Age, the negntire evidence, afforded hy a total absence of copper or bronze, and of 
objects which are certainly of Bronze Age, affords powerful confirmation of the 
probability of the earlier date being the right one. A transverse section of the fosse 
close to the modern road was expected to reveal the sloping sides of the causeway 
presumed to exist, connecting Kennet Avenue with the interior of the monument, since 
at first sight it 8eeroe<l likely that the road would have followed the line of the cause¬ 
way. No trace of the latter, however, appeared in this section, and as it was of 
considerable interest to ascertain whether or not such a causeway had existed, ex- 
ploriug trenches were cut on the opposite side of the road, and the causeway was 
discovered to the east of the present roadway. This locating of the original line 
of approach to the interior of the huge circle is a most interesting result of this 
year's excavations. 

The Lake Villages in the Neighbourhood of Glastonbury. Report of the 
Committee. —The Committee have to report that, owing to the amount of work thrown 
on the hands of Messrs. Bulloid and St. George Gray in compiling and arranging the 
details of the monograph on Glastonbury Lake Village, it was found inexpedient to 
resume excavations this summer on the new site at Meare. 

• 

T. Ashby, M.A., D.Lixr., akd T. E. Feet, M.A.— Researches in the Maltese 
Islands in Recent Years. —Excavations have been conducted by the Government of 
Malta on the Corradiuo Hill, in which the co-operation of the British School at Rome 
has been cordially welcomed, and its investigations assisted in every way. The great 
megalithic buildings of Gigantia, Mnaidra, and Hagar-Kim, which Dr. Arthur Evans 
considers to have been buildings of a sepulchral character in which a cult of departed 
heroes gradually grew up, and other smaller prehistoric monuments of the islands, 
have been carefully described by Dr. Albert Mayr, though others have since become 
known; but excavation was needed in order that many essential facts might bo 
ascertained. The investigation of the rock-cut hypogeum of Halsafiieni, the archi> 
tectural features of which imitate in the most surprising way those of the saiictuaries 
above ground, has for the first time produced an adequate series, available for study, 
of the prehistoric pottery of Malta; for from the excavations of Hagar-Kim but little 
has been, unfortunately, preserved. Of the three groups of megalithic bujidings on 
the Corradino Hill, two bad been already in great part excavated in the nineties, and 
the complete clearing of the upper one, which apparently was of a domestic cbaractei:,' 
was the first work undertaken in May. Its plan is extremely irregular, and much 
of it can hardly have been roofed unless in thatch or woodwork. A considerable 
quantity of pottery was found, very similar in character to that of Halsaflieni, and 
belonging, like it, to the late Neolithic period. It has some affinitiee with' pottery 
recently found at Terranova, the ancient Gela, in Sicily, but in many respects is 
unique. Many flints were found, but no traces of metal. A stone pillar was found 
in one portion of the building, some 2 feet 8 inches long and about 10 inches in 
diameter, which may have been an object of worship. The excavation of a second 
and smaller group, nearer the harbour, bad been already completed by Dr. Zammit 
and ’Professor Tagliaferro; but a third further to the south, on the summit of the 
ridge, had never been examined, and it, too, was thoroughly investigated. An even 
larger quantity of pottery of the same character was found, with flints and fragments 
of stone basins, die. It approximates more iu style to the larger megalithic buildings 
of the island, and has a facade with a more pronounced enrve than at Hagar-Kim^ 
constructed of very large blocks, but much ruined. The interior consists of several 
distinct groups of rooms (often * apsidal) not intercommunicating. The construetioh is 
of rongh masonry, with large slabs at the bottom, and smaller blocks higher up; the 
walls begin to converge, even at the height (5 to 6 feet) to which they are preserved, 
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as though to form a roof. Into one of the rooms a very curious trough has at a 
later period been inserted: it is cut in a block of the local hard stone, 8 feet 
* 9 inches long, 3 feet 8 inches wide, and is divided by six transverse divisions into 

seven small compartments, which show much trace of wear. The object of it is 
not as yet apparent. Another more carefully constructed room, perhaps contemporary 
• with the trough, has its walls partly of large slabs, partly of narrow pillar-like stones. 
The floors of those rooms are sometimes of cement, sometimes of slabs. Many bones 
of animals were found, but only one human skeleton, and that in disorder and at 
a comparatively high level. The use of standing slabs at the*hafie of walls, with 
coursed masonry above, visible in these buildings, finds its parallel in the Giants’ 
tombs at Sardinia, the prehistoric lints of Lampedusa, and in many other places. 

Archtxological and Ethnological Incestigaiions in Sardinia. Export of the 
Committee, —Dr. Duncan Mackenzie returned to Sardinia at the end of September 
1908, and stayed there till the middle of November. He was accompanied for part 
of the time bv Dr. Thomas Ashby. 

Their ^ew observations have materially increased onr knowledge of the two 
. iofti*’'^oups of Sardinian megalitbic monuments, the Nuraghi and the “Tombs of 
the (giants.” . The previous year’s work made it clear that the former were fortified 
habitations. Dr. Mackenzie has now visited other examples and recorded variations 
of type and peculiarities of construction. The most remarkable is the Nuragbe of 
Voes in the Bitti district towards the north of Central Sardinia. Triangular in plan, 
it contains on the ground floor circular chambers with bee-hive roofs; the usual 
central chamber and one in each of the three angles. The entrance is on the south 
and leads into a small open court with a doorway at each side leading to the chamber 
at the base of the triangle, and another doorway straight in front by which the 
central chamber is entered. There* was an upper story, now destroyed, reached by a 
stairway of the usual typo, exceptional features are two long curving corridors in 

thickness of the wall on two sides of the triangle, intended probably as places of 
concealment. Above them were others of similar plan, but both series are so low 
that the roof of the upper one is level with that of the bee-hive chamber on the 
ground floor. This skilfully planned stronghold must have been built all at one time ; 
other large Nuraghi were originally of simpler design, and have grown by the addition 
of bastions and towers. 

A new type of Nuragbe was discovered at Nossia near the modern village of 
Paulilatino, in Central Sardinia. It is a massive quadrangular citadel of irregular 
rhomboidal plan with a round tower at each corner. These towers resemble the stone 
hula of the villages attached to some of the Nuraghi; they are entered from a central 
'^.l^'COortytird, which here takes the place of the normal bee-hive chamber. It was partly 
filled with circular huts, so that this Nuraghe must be regardetl as a fortified village 
rather than as the castle of a chieftain. 

The’dwellers in the.se Nuraghi buried their dead in family sepulchres, popularly 
known as Tombs of the Giants. Several writers had suggested that these tom^ with 
their elongated chamber and crescent-shaped front were derived from the more luicieiit 
dolmen type, but hitherto there was little evidence to support this conjecture, only ouo 
dolmen being known in Sardinia. Dr. Mackenzie has now made this derivation certain ; 
he has studied ten important groups of dolmeu tombs, most of them entirely unknown, 
which furnish a series of transitional types. In one case the chamber of an original 
dolmen tomb bad at a later period been elongated so as to resemble that of a Giant’.'i 
Tomb. In another example the large covering slab was supported by upright slabs at 
1^^ the sides and back ; and behind it there are traces of an apse-like enclosing WRll,^8Uch 
^^^as is characteristic both of the Giants’ Tombs and also of dolmens in certain localities 
where Giants’ Tombs do not exist: for example, in Northern Corsica and in Ireland. 
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entirely faced with stone, upright slabs being used below and polygonal work above^ 
Another feature, hitherto unique, is a hidden entrance into the chamber at one side,'" 
in addition to the usual small hole in the centre of the front through which libations 
and offerings were probably introduced. 

Dr. Mackenzie and Mr. Newton intend'to go to Sardinia in September for six 
weeks in order to continue the exploration of the island. The importance of anthropo- 
metrical work in connection with the problems presented by the early civilisation of 
Sardinia was pointed out in a previous report of*'this Committee. Mr. W. H. L. 
Duckworth, a member of the Committee, went to Rome last‘April and studied the 
collection of one hundred Sardinian crania in the Collegio Romano. ^He made about 
1,200 measurements and is preparing a report which will serve as a bask of comparison 
with any collection of ancient crania that may be obtained. In addition, fio these 
specimens which had not been described previously, Mr. Duckworth .has examflted * 
about thirty Sardinian‘crania in the museums of Rome and Paris. lie has recently 
spent ton days in Corsica, where he obtained valuable illustrative material. 

R. M. Dawkins.— TAc Excavations at Sparta of the British School aV Athens^ 


fV ' ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE.^a^^ 5^^ y 

; Xa the year 1910 is the centenary of the independence of the Argenrine and 14 Q 
S' k _ Mexican Bbpublics, sessions of the International Congres|l of Americanists will HU 
4 ^ be held tn Buenos Aires,from May 16th (p,21st, and inMeiico in September. It is 
W ^ proposed to wganise a trip for members t>y land froni the north-west frontier of 
v 'Argentinaite Bolivia and Peru, taking ship" for Mexico at the Port of Callao. i,Ih 
; Bolivia and Fern various places of srchseologi^al interest will be visited. hrom.Lake 
Titioaca the ^cureion .will, visit Potosi, La.’ Paz, "and Tia^udhacOf and-proceed^ to 
^■fPtmo and.ChB^.'''^ Goiqg by train to. thej;Port of.Mbllend^, by $te^or thence^qp; 
-’ I Lima, and yarions cemeteries and rums of' importance wil|*Te~8een, 

Ancoik, Paehacamac, J&c. .Subscriptions o£*£l‘ for each me^mher foe the 
session, should be , sent to the. Treasurer,' Don Alizao'dro R^sa,-‘Dire^ot 
Mitra, Baenoa ^,, ir^ ^ 
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